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CHAPTER  I. 


"You  are  a  very  wise  gentleman! — and  a 
very  fine  gentleman  ! — at  least  in  your  own 
conceit :  nevertheless,  *  Pride  will  have  a  fall/ 
and  you  and  your  daughter  will  live  to  repent 
what  you  are  doing :  that  you  may  rely  upon. 
However,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine :  I  don''t  care, 
it  won''t  hurt  me.** 

So  said  Mr.  Jacob  Batley  to  his  brother 
John,  during  one  of  many  discussions  in  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  touching 
their  worldly  pursuits.  Jacob  was  a  merchant 
who  had  made  a  fortune  and  retired.  John,  a 
younger  son,  bad  entered  life  in  a  Government. 
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office,  had  held  place  under  a  feverish  admini- 
stration, and  had  for  some  time  represented  one 
of  those  select  but  judicious  constituencies  to 
which  the  nation  is  indebted  for  its  final  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  and  powers  of  such  men  as 
Pitt  and  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Brougham, 
Romilly,  and  indeed  of  all  men  of  genius  and 
ability,  against  whom  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  been  closed  if  each  of 
their  discriminating  patrons  had  not  chanced 
to  have  a  private  key  of  them  in  their  pockets. 
The  different  courses  which  the  brothers  had 
pursued  had  naturally  produced  a  wide  and 
striking  difference  in  their  habits  and  man- 
ners, their  modes  of  thinking  and  of  acting. 
Jacob,  who  had  stuck  to  the  shop  till  it  grew 
into  a  warehouse  and  be  himself  was  trans- 
formed from  a  trader  to  a  merchant,  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  coiled,  as  it  were,  within 
themselves,  and,  like  that  little  animal  which  is 
classically  known  and  delicately  called  the  Onis- 
CHS  Armadillo^  roll  themselves  up  out  of  harm's 
Way  the  moment  anything  like  trouble  or  dan- 
ger approaches. 
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John,  on  the  contrary,  was  polished,  politic, 
and  plausible :  he  could  promise  with  ftuency, 
and  refuse  with  grace  and  elegance.  He  had 
flirted,  and  loved,  and  married  a  beauty,  who 
had  left  him  a  widower  with  one  daughter. 
AU  he  had  to  live  upon  was  the  well-merited 
pension  which  his  services  had  secured  him; 
nor  had  he,  in  more  profitable  times,  done  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  what  Jacob  called  ^^  laying 
by  something  for  a  rainy  day,^  so  that  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  child,  besides  her 
face,  figure,  and  accomplishments,  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  fortune  except  that  which  her 
uncle  Jacob  at  his  death  might  bequeath  her. 

Hence  the  frequent  invitations  of  Jacob  to 
John's  house ;  hence  the  passive  subkuission  with 
which  John  heard  the  lectures  of  his  wealthy 
relation,  feeling  at  the  same  time  for  all  his 
worldly  maxims  and  prudential  recommenda« 
tions  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 

Jacob  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  induce* 
ments  which  actuated  John  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings towards  him,  and  chuckled  at  his  own 

perception,  and  perhaps  at  the  anticipation  of 
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the  disappointment   of  his  brother'*s  expecta- 
tions, which,  after  all,  might  occur. 

"  I  tell  you.  Jack,''  continued  Jafob,  "  you 
are  wrong: — it  is  nothing  to  me:  but  it'^s  all 
nonsense  filling  the  girPs  head  with  notions  of 
high  connexions  and  titles,  and  all  such  trump- 
ery— your  carriages  and  your  horses,  and  your 
dinners  —  psha  !  —  you  can't  afford  it  ;  and 
what 's  worse,  you  sin  with  your  eyes  open  — 
you  kno%o  you  can't  afford  it.** 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  John,  who  seldom 
ventured  to  call  his  impracticable  relation  by 
his  Christian  name,  ^*  I  really  do  nothing  more 
than  is  expected  of  a  man  holding  a  certain 
place  in  society." 

Expected  by  whom  ?"  said  Jacob. 
The  world,"  replied  John. 

"  The  world  !"  said  Jacob—"  umph  !  You 
mean  the  two  or  three  hundred  families  that 
live  up  in  this  part  of  the  town,  not  one  of 
whom  would  care  if  you  and  your  daughter 
were  barred-up  in  Newgate.  The  world!  — 
what  would  the  world  do  for  your  child  if  you 
were  to  die  in  debt,  as  you  will  ?     You  are 
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insolvent  now,  and  you  know  it.  All  these 
trumpery  things  about  your  rooms  that  have 
cost  yoo  mints  of  money,  wouldn^t  fetch  five- 

and-twenty  per   cent,   of  their  prime  cost  at 
•   auction  whenever  you  break-up  or  die.'' 

**  Nay,  but '' 

"  *  Nay,  but,'  ^  said  Jacob—**  that 's  it :  you 
won't  hear  reason.  Have  you  insured  your  life?" 

**  Why,  there 's  a  diflBculty,"  said  John 

"  To  be  sure,*'  interrupted  Jacob :  **  you 
have  ruined  your  constitution  by  early  dissi- 
pation, and  now  your  life 's  not  worth  a 
farthing." 

"  But,  my  dear  brother,"  said  John,  **  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bring  Helen  forward  if 
I  did  not  indulge  a  little  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
world." 

**  There  goes  *  the  world '  again,**  said  Jacob: 
"  I  'm  sick  of  the  word." 

When  my  girl  is  established,"  said  John, 

I  shall,  of  course,  alter  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  live  quietly." 

*'  But  how  is  she  to  be  established  ?"  said 
Jacob.     *^  She  has  no  money ;  and  where  are 
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you  to  find  the  man  who  will  take  her  as  he 
would  buy  a  doll,  without  a  dump  ?  She  might 
marry  one  man  I  know  of,  and  he  riglit  well  to 
do.  To  be  sure,  he  is  rather  old,  blinking  a 
little  as  to  his  eyes,  and  a  bit  gone  in  his  mind, 
—  but  that^s  just  it.  The  alderman,  I  do 
think*' 

**  The  alderman!**  said  John,  casting  a 
withering  look  at  his  brother  —  "  Helen  marry 
an  alderman  !^ 

**  Yes,  and  jump  to  get  him,^'  said  Jacob. 
"  What  better  do  you  propose  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  John,  looking  carefully  round 
the  room,  and  finally  closing  one  of  the  doors 
which  stood  half-open,  "  she  has  two  lovers  at 
this  very  moment — ^both  capital  matches.  You 
see  them  here  constantly,  —  one.  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  and  the  other,  Colonel  Mortimer.  The 
genuineness  of  her  character,  and  the  openness 
of  her  disposition,  render  the  concealment  of 
her  feelings  a  very  serious  effort ;  and,  as  I 
leave  her  free  and  uncontrolled  in  the  exercise 
of  her  judgment  in  such  matters,  it  is  not  difii- 
cult  for  me  to  pronounce  that  Mortimer  is  her 
favourite.^ 
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^^  Colonel  Mortimer,^  said  Jacob,  <^  is  the 
man,  I  think,  who  ran  awaj  with  somebody's 
wife  —  plays  a  good  deal,  runs  horses^  sails 
yachts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ?" 

^*  It  is  the  same  Colonel  Mortimer,"  said 
John,  ^'  who  did  all  these  things,  but  so  en- 
tirely changed,  that  not  a  vestige  of  his  former 
character  remains.  He  married  the  lady,  who, 
in  point  of  fact,  ran  away  with  him :  they  sub- 
sequently lived  happily  together,  in  the  most 
domestic  manner,  and  he  nearly  died  of  an 
illness  brought  on  by  the  loss  of  her/' 

**  Very  fine — very  fine  indeed  !^  said  Jacob : 
"  that  "^s  your  version  of  the  history,  is  it  ? 
He  runs  away  with  his  friend's  wife ;  they  live 
domestically — that  is,  because '  the  world'  won'*t 
visit  her ;  she  dies — perhaps  of  a  broken  heart, 
— and  be  is  near  going  off  the  same  way  from 
remorse:  mayn''t  that  be  true  ?  It's  all  nothing 
to  me ;  nothing  will  ever  break  my  heart ;  and  I 
never  mean  to  run  away  with  anybody^s  wife : 
only,  if  /  had  a  daughter,  I  would  sooner  cut 
her  legs  off  than  let  her  marry  such  a  man.*" 

*^  I  assure  you,"  said  John,  '^  that  I  have 
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spoken  upon  this  very  subject  to  one  or  two 
women  of  the  world  ^' 

"  ^  The  world !'  —  there  you  go  again."*' 

"  Well,  but  what  I  mean  is,  women  who 
really  understand  the  ways  of  society,  and  they 
all  agree  in  the  eligibility  of  the  match ;  and 
since  you  doubt  the  possibility  of  Helen,  with- 
out a  fortune,  marrying  a  rich  man,  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  Mortimer  has  at  least 
ten  thousand  a-year  unincumbered.''^ 

"  That 's  it,''  said  Jacob  —  "  there  it  is. 
Now  I  see;  you  sell  your  daughter  for  her 
share  of  ten  thousand  a-year." 

**  Nay,  but,**  said  John,  "  if  Helen  is  attach- 
ed to  him — if  the  affection  be  mutual,  surely 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  are  not 
objections  to  her  marrying  the  man  who  has 
them." 

'*  Not  if  the  man  were  what  a  girl  ouglit 
to  love,"  said  Jacob.  **  Now,  Alderman  Had- 
dock  15  a  man" 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  John,  "  if  you  are 
not  joking,  do  not  talk  of  such  a  thing." 

**  A    quiet,    comfortable    establishment,  — 
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CTwything  her  own  way,**  said  Jacob  :  "  a 
capital  house  in  Bedford  Square,  with  a  nice 
garden  behind,  and  a  beautiful  villa  close  by 
Homsey  Wood." 

^*'  Your  picture  is  tempting,  I  admit,^  said 
John ;  ^^  but  I  fear  the  pursuits  of  such  a  life 
would  not  be  congenial.*^ 

"  CoDgenial,  —  pah  !  **  said  Jacob :  "  I  *ve 
done.  /  can'^t  marry  a  rake,  and  have  my 
heart  broken :  of  course,  it  ^s  nothing  to  me* 
1  ion\  care  three  straws  for  anybody  in  the 
world ;  only,  if  I  could  have  got  the  girl  out 
of  harm^s  way,  and  settled  her  snug  and  com- 
fortable, it  would  have  been  a  good  job.  How* 
ever,  that 's  over ;  let  her  marry  the  Colonel. 
1  know  no  ill  of  him ;  he  never  cheated  me 
out  of  my  money  —  never  shall :  not  to  be  had. 
I  have  no  daughter — that'^s  another  good  thing : 
however,  I  ^11  tell  Haddock  he  has  no  chance.*' 

"  What  r  said  John,  **  did  he  ever  think  he 
had?" 

''  Think  T  said  Jacob,  ''  what  should  an 
alderman  who  has  passed  the  chair,  think  ?  — 
why,  exactly  as  I  do— that  she  would  not  have 
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hesitated  a  moment.  However,  it 's  nothing 
to  me :  /  canH  marry  an  alderman,  so  I  don't 
care;  only*' 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the  younger  of  the 
two  middle-aged  Messrs.  Batley  would  infinitely 
rather  have  seen  his  daughter  starve  than  marry 
her  to  this  Alderman  Haddock  ;  and  of  this  the 
elder  of  the  Messrs.  Batley  was  perfectly  aware : 
and  another  truth  is,  that  Helen  herself  parti- 
cipated most  cordially  in  her  father'*s  feelings. 
Jacob,  however,  felt  it  his  duty  to  himself  to 
express  his  opinion  and  make  his  suggestions, 
inasmuch  as  the  manner  in  which  the  one  was 
treated  and  the  others  were  received  would 
fully  justify  him  in  doing  as  he  pleased  with 
the  fortune  which  he  had  himself  acquired  by 
his  industry. 

Her  uncle  Jacob  was  no  great  favourite  of 
Helenas.  His  rough,  almost  uncouth  manners 
ill-agreed  with  her  notions  of  society  ;  and  his 
appearance  in  the  domestic  circle,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  enlivened  by  any  of  her  more 
worldly  acquaintances,  was  extremely  disagree- 
able.    Nor  did  the  constant  efforts  of  her  well- 
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bred  father  entirely  succeed  in  concealing  this 
feeling  from  Jacob  himself:  it  was  therefore 
doubly  important  to  him,  if  possible,  to  secure 
a  parti  for  the  young  lady,  whose  fortune 
might  enable  him  to  remove  her  from  the 
chance  of  becomiog  dependent  upon  his  worthy 
brother.  Every  day  convinced  him  more  and 
more  of  the  importance  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  every  day,  as  it  passed, 
threw  some  new  light  upon  his  daughter's  dis- 
inclination towards  her  uncle,  from  whom,  it 
should  be  observed,  not  a  syllable  or  mono- 
syllable in  the  way  of  promise,  or  even  hint  at 
the  probable  disposition  of  his  great  wealth, 
had  ever  dropped. 

The  period  then  had  arrived  when  the  love- 
ly Miss  Batley  found  at  her  feet  two  pretend- 
ers to  her  hand  —  and  heart.  Lord  Ellesmere 
was  dull,  heavy,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
lord,  would  most  probably  have  been  reckoned 
stupid.  He  had,  however,  as  all  dull,  heavy 
lords  have,  his  admirers,  his  puffers,  his  toad- 
ies, and  his  followers ;  but,  whatever  they 
might  say  of  his  morals  and  his  virtues,  it  went 
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but  a  very  little  way  to  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  the  gay  and  gallant  Colonel  Morti- 
mer. It  is  true,  the  title  and  coronet  were  in 
one  scale,  and  nothing  but  a  commoner's  for- 
tune  in  the  other ;  still  the  fortune  was  consi- 
derable^ and  thus  it  was  that  Helen  lived  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  expecting  every 
day  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  between  their 
comparative  attractions. 

Batley  was  a  Whig  — Lord  EUesmere  a  vio- 
lent Tory.  The  Colonel  sympathized  in  politics 
with  Batley,  and  this  was  an  additional  claim 
in  his  favour ;  besides  which,  his  agreeable 
manners  and  conversational  qualities  rendered 
him  particularly  acceptable  as  a  son-in-law.  In 
short,  Batley  had  more  than  implied  to  Helen 
which  way  his  prepossession  lay ;  and  even  if 
he  had  not,  the  warmth  with  which  he  uniform- 
ly received  her  untitled  suitor  must  have  con- 
vinced her,  as,  in  fact,  it  had  convinced  every- 
body  of  their  acquaintance,  that  lie  was  the 
husband  elect,  as  far  as  the  future  father-in-^ 
law  was  concerned. 

And  now  for  Helen  herself :-— she  was  beau- 
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dful,  highly  accomplished,  and  naturally  gifu 
ed.   Constantly  associated  with  her  father  since 
her  mother's  death,  her  mind   had  naturally 
received  its  impressions  from  him :  her  views 
of  *^  the   world ,^  as  her  uncle  Jacob  would 
sneeringly  have  said,  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his :  and  the  result  of  this  sympathy  and 
similarity  of  feeling  was,  the  acquirement  of  a 
tone  of  thought   and   conversation  which,   to 
strangers  who  did  not  know  the  excellence  of 
her  heart,  gave  her  an  air  of  what  might  be 
colloquially  called,  ^*  ofT-handishness.'*^   But  be- 
low the  surface  lay  the  precious  metal  of  which 
her  character  was  really  formed.   She  was  kind, 
generous,  liberal,  and  good,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  all  these  words ;  but  her  playfulness  and 
gaiety  of  manner,  generally  delighting  and  cap- 
tivating as  they  were,  not  unfrequently  met  with 
the  reproof  of  some,  while  they  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  many,  even  to  a  blindness  to  the  mild 
radiance  of  her  innate  merits  and  virtues. 

Helen  had,  before  she  was  eighteen,  been 
flattered,  praised,  and  almost  beatified.  Odes 
lud  been   written  on  her  eyes,  and  sonnets 
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addressed  to  her  eyebrows:  ponderous  lines 
"  To  Helen  Dancing,^  and  elaborated  extem- 
pores  "  On  Hearing  Helen  Sing,^  had  graced 
the  Annuals.  Helen  had  been  painted  by 
Lawrence,  drawn  by  Chalon,  enamelled  after 
Lawrence  by  Bone,  engraved  after  Chalon  by 
Finden,  mezzotinted  by  Cousins,  and  litho- 
graphed by  Lane.  Dances  had  been  dedicated 
to  her,  and  collections  of  poems  inscribed  to 
her :  in  short,  all  that  could  have  well  been 
done  to  turn  the  head  of  a  young  lady  of  her 
time  of  life  had  been  tried,  —  and  yet  Helen 
remained,  in  fact,  unspoiled. 

It  was  quite  clear  to  **  the  world,"  about  the 
period  at  which  Jacob  and  John  maintained  the 
conversation  with  which  this  volume  begins, 
that  the  suspense  in  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
two  parties  more  intimately  concerned,  were 
kept  with  regard  to  Miss  Helen's  selection, 
must  very  speedily  be  terminated.  For  once 
"  the  world"  was  right :  the  initiative  was  taken 
by  the  young  lady  some  three  nights  after- 
wards at  an  assembly,  where  Lord  Ellesmere 
became  so  ^^  very  particular"  in  his  manner  and 
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conTersatioD  to  Helen,  that  she  was  compelled 
to  convince  him,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case, — a  deter- 
minatioQ  on  her  part  which  was  formally  ratified 
the  next  morning  by  her  fond  parent,  who  thus 
saw  the  last  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of 
his  wishes  with  regard  to  Mortimer  removed. 
It  b  not  often  that  a  father,  especially  one  of 
such  pretensions  as  Mr.  John  Batley,  rejoices 
in  the  rejection  of  a  lord  by  a  *^  gentle  belle" 
who  happens  to  be  his  daughter;  personal 
esteem,  however,  and  the  belief  that  Helenas 
happiness  would  be  more  unequivocally  secured 
by  her  union  with  his  lordship^s  rival,  were  the 
bases  upon  which  his  satisfaction  was  founded : 
and  when  the  disconsolate  Baron  drove  from  the 
door  for  the  last  time,  Mr.  John  Batley  kissed 
Helen's  flu/ihed  cheek  in  a  manner  perfectly  in* 
dicative  of  his  full  sanction  of,  and  entire  con- 
currence in,  the  line  of  conduct  she  had  adopted. 
Strange  to  say,  that  on  the  day  in  which 
this  eventful  rejection  took  place,  Colonel  Mor- 
timer did  not  call  in  Orosvenor  Street.  Helen 
waited,  and  lingered*    The  horses  were  at  the 
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door,  —  her  father  ready  to  accompany  her :  — 
she  declined  ridings  insinuating  something  about 
an  apparent  indelicacy  in  showing  herself  so  im- 
mediately after  having  broken  a  heart.  Dress- 
ing-time came : — no  Mortimer  !  Dinner-time  : 
— no  Mortimer !  What  could  have  happened  ? 
Surely  she  could  not  have  deceived  herself  into 
a  false  belief  of  his  affection  for  her :  surely 
Papa  (a  man  of  the  world)  could  not  have  so 
widely  miscalculated  as  not  to  have  assured  him- 
self of  the  seriousness  of  his  intentions.  Had 
his  absence  anything  to  do  with  Lord  Elles- 
mere's  rejection,  or  with  her  conduct  the  pre- 
ceding evening?  That  Lord  Ellesmere  was 
rejected,  seemed  to  be  the  only  certainty  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  speculations — that  was,  of 
course,  irrevocable  —  but  if  Mortimer  should 
really  intend  nothing?  —  what  else  could  it 
mean  ?  —  Helen  began  to  think  that  she  had 
been  hasty.  Lord  Ellesmere,  to  speak  consi- 
derately, was  not  so  very  stupid  a  companion 
— nor  so  very  violent  a  politician ;  and,  at  all 
events,  he  was  a  Peer,  and  bis  wife  would  be 
a  Peeress :  —  and  Helen  was  out  of  spirits,  and 
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even  went  the  full  length  of  crying  for  vexation 
at  what  had  happened. 

Mr.  John  Batley  most  assuredly  did  not  cry, 
— ^but  Mr.  John  Batley  was  particularly  uneasy : 
stfll,  Colonel  Mortimer  never  could  have  gone 
so  far  in  his  attentions,  and  even  professions,  as 

he  had,  unless And  yet, —  to  be  sure,  there 

might  still  remain  a  dash  of  the  rouS  in  his 
character.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
lady-killer,  —  and  it  certainly  looked  odd  :  — it 
might  have  happened  that  he  had  heard  of 
what  had  occurred  in  the  family,  and  had 
thought  proper  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  found 
the  field  his  own.  In  short,  it  was  altogether 
an  unaccountable,  and  by  no  means  an  agree- 
able circumstance.  No  man  alive  was  more 
likely  to  feel  deeply  the  frustration  of  his  de- 
signs in  such  a  matter  than  Batley:  the  roor- 
tification  of  being  deceived  by  appearances, 
would  of  itself  be  a  deadly  pang,  —  for  Batley 
was,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  extremely  like 

Ben  Johnson's  Bias, 

"  The  very  agate 
Of  State  and  Policy ;  cut  from  the  quar' 
Of  Machiavel,  a  true  Cornelian 
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As  Tacitus  himself;  and  to  be  made 

The  brooch  to  any  true  State-cap  in  Europe. 

He  is  unvaluable.    All  the  Lords 

Have  him  in  that  esteem,  for  his  Relations, 

Corrants,  Avises,  Correspondences 

With  this  Ambassador,  and  that  Agent.    He 

Will  screw  you  a  secret  from  a  Statist 

So  easie  as  some  Cobbler  worms  a  dog." 

To  have  been  out-manoeuvred  by  the  Colonel 
would  naturally  lie  heavy  on  his  heart ;  and 
such  were  the  irascible  feelings  by  which  he 
was  agitated,  that  the  night  closed  upon  him 
with  a  determination  on  his  part  to  demand  an 
explanation  of  conduct  which  seemed  so  en- 
tirely irreconcileable  with  honour  and  the  ways 
of  "  the  world.*" 

Poor  Helen's  thoughts  were  differently  di- 
rected. Her  afi^ection  for  Mortimer  was  warm 
and  sincere;  the  extraordinary  evidence  of  his 
neglect,  so  suddenly  inflicted,  agitated  her 
dreadfully  ;  and  the  womanly  mortification, 
which  in  the  day  had  been  excited  by  wounded 
pride,  was  transformed  before  the  next  morn- 
ing into  an  agonizing  conviction  that  she  had 
eternally  lost  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved. 
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After  a  restless,  wretched  night,  came  on  an- 
other day,  —  but  not  Mortimer ;  and  neither 
Helen  nor  her  father,  (both  equally  anxious  on 
the  subject,)  ventured  to  propose  to  the  other, 
any  measure  calculated  to  relieve  their  sus- 
pense: even  Batley  himself,  having  slept  off 
his  chivalrous  resolution  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing, began  to  consider  the  inexpediency,  if  not 
absurdity,  of  making  an  appeal  to  Mortimer 
on  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  he  had  made 
DO  kind  of  declaration  ;  and  Helen,  whose 
heart  beat  rapidly  during  the  ceremonial  of 
breakfast,  would  have  suffered  it  to  break  be* 
fore  she  would  consent  to  take  any  step  which 
could,  by  the  remotest  possibility,  be  supposed 
bv  **  the  world ^  to  arise  from  a  wish  to  recall 
ber  truant  lover. 

The  suspense,  however,  which  was  so  irk* 
some,  was  very  speedily  converted  into  a  cer- 
tainty, which  was  something  worse.  The  ar- 
rival of  that  invaluable  record  of  all  "  worldly'* 
proceedings,  "  The  Morning  Post  ^  newspaper, 
settled  the  question.  In  its  fashionable  co- 
lumns appeared  the  following  paragraph,  the 
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perusal  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at 
repression  of  feeling,  drove  Mr.  Batley  into  an 
agony  of  rage,  and  threw  Miss  Helen  into 
something  very  like  a  fit  of  hysterics. 

*'  Colonel  Mortimer  left  London  yesterday 
for  Brighton,  on  his  way  to  Dieppe,  from 
which  place  he  proceeds  on  a  lengthened  tour 
through  the  continent  of  Europe." 

This  of  itself  would  have  been  quite  suf- 
ficient to  produce  even  more  serious  effects, 
but,  as  the  French  say,  "  Malheur  ne  vient 
jamais  seal  ;*''  and  just  as  Jack  had  soothed 
his  daughter  into  a  state  of  consciousness,  and 
resolved  to  re-read  the  **  extremely  disagree- 
able^ announcement  previously  to  discussing 
it,  his  eyes,  missing  their  aim  at  the  particular 
passage,  just  glanced  upon  another  which  was 
about  half  a  superficial  inch  lower  down  in  the 
column,  and  read  — 

^^  It  is  confidently  reported  that  Lord  Elles- 
mere  is  immediately  to  be  created  an  Earl.*" 

This  was  something  beyond  endurance  — 
beyond  belief,  indeed  !  The  first  impression 
upon  Batley's  mind  was,  that  the  circumstance 
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could  not  be  accidental  —  that  some  malicious 
demon  had  placed  the  two  articles  of  intelli- 
gence in  juxta-position,  and  perhaps  invented 
them  both.  Ay, — if  that  were  true:  —  the 
drowning  man  caught  at  the  straw  —  but  it 
saved  him  not;  —  both  the  recorded  facts  were 
incontrovertible. 

*^  Did  you  see  this^  Helen  ?^  said  Batley  to 
his  daughter. 

**  See  it ! —  yes,"  said  Helen,  believing  that 
her  excited  parent  alluded  to  the  defection  of 
the  Colonel. 

^^  The  idea  of  making  him  an  earl  !*  said 
Batley — "  what  will  they  do  pext  ?^ 
"  What !  —  who  an  earl  ?'^  said  Helen. 
*^  Your  discarded  friend  EUesmere,*^  was  the 
reply,  and  "  The  Morning  Post  **  was  handed 
to  Helen,  in  order  that  she  might  satisfy  her- 
self upon  that  point ;  her  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
however,  rested  instinctively  upon  the  one 
loved  word  :  with  Isabel  she  could  have  said — 

^  Walk  forth,  my  loTed  and  geutle  Mortimer^ 
And  let  these  longing  eyes  enjoy  their  feast." 

But,  alas  !  her  **  loved   and  gentle  Mortimer  " 
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was  now  beyond  her  reach — beyond  recall ;  and 
when  she  came  in  time  to  read  the  announce* 
ment  of  his  rival^s  approaching  elevation  in 
the  peerage,  she  felt  no  pang  of  regret  like  that 
her  father  had  endured,  at  the  loss  of  rank  she 
had  sustained  by  her  rejection  of  his  lordship ; 
for,  had  he  been  a  Prince,  and  the  competitor  for 
her  heart  with  Mortimer,  his  fate  and  her  deci- 
sion would  have  been  the  same  as  it  had  been. 

^Mt  seems,  Helen,  that  something  strange 
has  happened,"'  said  Batley  :  —  "  have  you  and 
Mortimer  quarrelled  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Helen,  who  talked 
fluently  in  his  praise  as  a  friend ;  ^^  I  never 
saw  him  in  better  spirits,  or  in  better  temper, 
than  on  Wednesday  morning  when  he  was 
here.'* 

^'  Did  you  see  him  at  Lady  Saddington's  ?*" 
said  Batley. 

"  No,*'  replied  Helen :  "  he  said  he  should 
be  there,  and  perhaps  was ;  but,  you  know,  I 
came  away  early,  and  he  is  generally  very  late.*" 

"  Yes,"  said  Batley.  *'  I  begin  to  wish 
that  you  had  not  been  quite  so  decisive :  EUes- 
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mc^  is  a  man  not  to  be  rejected  —  and 


but,  however,  we  certainly  were  not  aware  of 
thi&" 

^^  My  dearest  father,*^  said  Helen,  **  let  what 
may  be  the  result,  I  never  shall,  —  never  can 
repent  the  course  I  have  adopted.  You  have 
taught  roe  to  speak  to  you  frankly  upon  all 
topics  affecting  my  happiness,  and  I  have  no 
disguises  from  you.  I  never  could  have  altered 
the  sentiments  I  at  this  moment  entertain  for 
Lord  EUesmere,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  unkind,  as  well  as  indelicate,  to  have  per- 
mitted him  to  continue  in  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject one  moment  longer,  after  what  occurred  at 
that  party." 

"  I  find  no  fault,  Helen,'*  said  Batley ;  "  I 
have  always  desired  you  to  think  for  yourself: 
but  still  it  appears  to  me,  that  however  sincere 
you  may  have  been  in  the  expression  of  your 
fedings  towards  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to 
you,  you  have  been  less  candid  with  regard  to 
him  who,  if  I  know  anything  of  "  the  world  " 
generally,  and  of  you  particularly,  occupies  a 
very  different  place  in  your  estimation.'' 
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"  Equally  sincere,  believe  me,  my  dear 
father,"  said  Helen.  "  1  never  disguised,  —  in 
fact,  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  disguise 
the  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  society  of  Colo- 
nel Mortimer.  From  all  you  had  said,  I  con- 
cluded that  you  had  no  objection  to  his  con- 
stant visits  here,  and  therefore,  so  far  from 
affecting  an  indifference  which  I  did  not  feel, 
I  have  treated  him  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  opinion  I  entertained  of  him."^^ 

**  And  now,  tell  me,  Helen,"  said  Batley,  — 
"in  the  course  of  your  numerous  conversations 
has  he  ever  alluded,  —  seriously,  I  mean,  —  to 
the  probable  result  of  your  intimate  acquaint- 
rnce?  —  has  he,  in  fact,  led  you  to  believe  that 
tiiat  result  would  be  a  proposal  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  of  Lord  EUesmere?  —  or" 

**  Why,  my  dear  father,"  said  Helen,  "  Mor- 
timer's manner,  and  conversation,  and  accom- 
plishments, are  all  so  exceedingly  unlike  those 
of  Lord  EUesmere,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  establish  a  comparison  between  them  in 
my  mind.  Mortimer,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
has   never    practised  what  *  the  world,^  I  be- 
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lieve,  calls  making  love.  He  is  extremely 
agreeable  —  delightful! — and  I  tell  you  very 
honestly,  I  never  saw  anybody  I  liked  so  much; 

— and  I — am In  fact,  my  deair  father,  you 

have  seen  the  progress  of  our  intimacy,  —  and 

I— admit  the—'* 

And  here  Helen,  who  had  endeavoured  with 
all  her  energy  to  keep  up  this  description  of 
her  feelings  with  every  possible  gaiety,  and  had 
so  far,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded,  fell  into 
a  second  hysteric  fit,  the  aggravated  symptoms 
of  which,  rendered  it  necessary  to  ring  for  her 
maid,  with  whose  assistance  and  that  of  her 
Cither  she  was  removed  to  her  room. 

When  Batley  had  assured  himself  of  his 
daughters  convalescence,  and  that  rest  and 
quiet  only  were  essential  to  her  restoration,  he 
proceeded  to  his  library,  to  think  over  what 
had  happened,  and,  if  possible,  decide  upon  his 
future  course  of  proceeding.  The  marriage 
of  his  daughter  to  Mortimer  was  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  his  ambition,  and  he  had  now  for  some 
time  so  perfectly  satisfied  himself  that  things 
were  en  train^  and  going  on  as  wdl  as  poesible^ 

VOL.  L  u 
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that  the  sudden  shock  occasioned  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lover,  as  he  had  considered  him,  was 
not  at  all  alleviated  by  Helenas  description  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  his  attentions,  and 
he  began  to  apprehend  that  the  tender  feeling 
in  the  affair  was  confined  to  Helen.  That 
would,  and  did,  naturally  account  for  her  de- 
cided rejection  of  Lord  Ellesmere :  — might  it 
not  equally  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
Mortimer  ?  Might  he  not,  seeing  the  marked 
attentions  which  the  noble  lord  was  paying  to 
Helen,  with  an  evident,  and,  in  all  probability, 
avowed  object  in  view,  consider  himself,  hav- 
ing no  such  intentions,  bound  in  honour  to 
withdraw  ? 

Batley  began  to  fear  that,  for  once,  his  know-^ 
ledge  of  ^*  the  world  ^  bad  failed  him,  and  that 
he  ought  himself  earlier  to  have  brought  Mor- 
timer to  some  definite  point ;  now,  it  seemed 
wholly  impracticable:  he  had  no  ground,  no 
plea  for  asking  him  a  single  question  touching 
the  matter,  — except,  indeed,  that  the  quitting 
London  without  either  mentioning  his  intention, 
or  calling  to  take  leave  of  the  family,  putting 
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all  loTer-Iike  considerations  out  of  the  question, 
might  justify  bis  writing  him  a  friendly  letter 
of  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  his  abruptness, 
in  which  Helen  should  only  be  mentioned  inci- 
dentally. This  seemed  a  bright  thought,  and 
the  diplomate  resolved  to  act  upon  it  imme- 
diately ;  and  in*  order  to  begin  his  operations 
scientifically  and  in  good  order,  he  proceeded 
forthwith,  after  hearing  a  favourable  account  of 
Ids  daughter's  prepress  towards  recovery,  to 
call  at  the  hotel  whence  Colonel  Mortimer  had 

taken  his  departure  the  preceding  day. 
The  reader  will  please  to  recollect  that  he 

has  been  introduced  to  the  diplomatic  Mr. 
Badey  under  very  peculiar  circumstances ;  that 
lie  has  been  domesticated  with  him  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  that,  as  the  proverb  says, 
"No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre,^  so 
DO  man  t5,  as  he  is  in  ^*  the  world  ^  while  en- 
gaged in  family-affairs  with  his  own  connexions 
and  relations.  Once  out  of  his  own  houses — 
once  afloat  in  the  full  tide  of  London-life^ 
Batley  was  a  different  creature  altogether ;  and 
tlioie  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  chanced  to 

c2 
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meet  on  his  way  to  Mortimer^s  hotels  every 
one  of  whom  would  have  been  too  happy  to 
take  his  arm  and  enjoy  his  conversation,  could 
by  no  possibility  form  an  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  his  mind,  or  of  what  was  passing  in  it, 
while  he,  with  smiles  upon  his  countenance,  and 
an  air  of  gaiety  and  pla3rfulnes8  of  manner,  was 
positively  distracted  at  the  idea  of  losing  such 
a  prize  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  who,  by 
one  of  those  singular  coincidences  that  rarely 
occur  in  "  the  world,''  was  equally  agreeable 
to  father  and  child. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  Jack  made  his  inqui- 
ries after  the  Colonel,  as  if  he  expected  to  find 
him  at  home. 

**  The  Colonel  left  town  yesterday,  sir,"'  was 
the  answer. 

"  That 's  very  odd,**  said  Batley.  •<  What 
time  ?" 

"  About  half-past  one,  sir,"*  said  the  waiter. 

Leave  any  letters  or  messages,  or  " ? 

None,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

**  Gone  to  Brighton  ?"  said  Jack. 


(& 
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"  Yes,  sir,"    replied   the  man  —  "  gone  to 
Brighton  first,  and  then  to  France.*^ 

'^  When  do   you   expect  him   back  P**^  said 
Mr.  Batley. 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,  the  Colonel  will  be  back 
for  some  time,"  said  the  waiter. 

His  servants  all  gone  ?^  asked  Batley. 
No,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  **  his  groom  and 
the  boy  are  not  gone  yet :  they  stay  with  the 
saddle-horses,  1  belieye.*^ 

"  Ah  !"  said  Batley  —  **  where  are  they  — 
here  ?" 

At  the  stables,  I  fancy,  sir,^  said  the  man. 
Umph  l^  said  Batley,  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  consider  what  advantage  was  probably  de- 
rivable from  any  inquiries  in  that  quarter, — 
for  Jack  was  of  that  school  which  has  for  an 
axiom,  the  justification  of  the  means  by  the 
attainment  of  the  object  —  "  Ha  —  well  — 
then  I  ^11  write.  —  Does  not  go  immediately  to 

Fiance  r 
"  I  think  not,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  for  a 

day  or  two." 
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"  Oh  I**  said  Jack  —  "  thank  you  —  thank 
you  !^'  —  and  away  he  went,  leaving  the  waiter 
deeply  impressed  with  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  extreme  politeness  of  his  beha- 
viour. And  whither  went  he  ?  —  the  reader 
anticipates,  I  am  sure  : — to  the  stables ! — from 
the  inmates  of  which  he  felt  a  hope  that  he 
might  derive  the  most  authentic  information 
on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

Thither  he  repaired,  and  amidst  the  washing 
of  carriages,  the  clatter  of  pail-handles,  and 
the  auxiliary  hissings  of  sundry  harness-clean- 
ers, the  anxious  parent  ascertained  that  Colo- 
nel Mortimer  had  ordered  that  his  horses 
should  be  sent  down  to  his  country  residence, 
Sadgrove  House,  in  Worcestershire ;  that  the 
carriage-horses  were  already  gone,  and  that 
the  saddle-horses  were  to  follow  the  next  day. 

Hence  did  the  diplomatist  discover  that 
Mortimer''s  absence  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
temporary  one,  and  that,  for  once,  the  news- 
papers were  correct  in  their  statement,  the 
reason  probably  being  that  the  Colonel's  own 
man  had  furnished  it,  leaving  ^^  the  world  "  to 
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wonder  what  could  so  suddenly  have  caused  the 
occultatioQ  of  so  bright  a  plaoet  in  the  hemi- 
sphere 'of  Fashion.  The  conclusion  discover- 
able from  this  intelligence  was  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable kind ;  but  it  nevertheless  strengthen- 
ed, and  before  he  reached  home  confirmed  him 
in  his  determination  of  not  losing  a  friend  so 
estimable,  and  a  companion  so  agreeable,  as 
the  Colonel,  without  one  effort  either  to  regain 
him  or  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  defection. 
Accordingly,  the  diplomate  sat  himself  down, 
and  wrote  him  the  following  letter. 

"  Mt  dear  Mortimer,  Grosrenor  Street. 

'  I  bad  a  dream,  which  was  Dot  all  a  dream ; 
The  hright  sun  was  extioguish'd,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander,  darkling,  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless.* 

**  ^  The  world  **  is  in  ^  amazement  lost !'  — 
all  London  is  wotidering  whither  you  are  gone, 
and  why.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  a  total  eclipse  : 
tome  folks  surmise  that  you  have  not  gone 
alooe:  for  myself,  I  cannot  comprehend  the 
matter,    or    its   suddenness.      Surely,  if  some 
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fancy  had  struck  you  on  the  minute,  you  would 
not  have  gone  without  saying  ^  fareweir  to  us. 
We  cannot  have  offended  you,  even  if  any  one 
else  has  done  so ;  and  I  cannot  suffer  you  to 
go  farther  than  you  have  already  gone,  without 
endeavouring  to  catch  some  little  account  of 
your  plans  for  the  future,  and  of  the  cause  — 
that  is,  if  you  are  not  resolved  to  mystify  the 
metropolis  altogether — which  has  produced  so 
surprising  an  effect. 

"  To  me  the  news  of  your  departure  seemed 
incredible.  One  reason  for  my  incredulity  was, 
the  account  of  its  appearing  somewhat  authori- 
tatively in  the  newspapers ;  and  the  other  was, 
our  not  having  received  the  least  intimation 
of  it  from  yourself,  which,  as  Helen  and  I  were 
vain  enough  to  think  ourselves  something  like 
favourites  with  you,  has  given  us  both  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness. 

"  Pray  write,  even  if  it  be  but  five  lines, 
to  let  us  hear  what  you  propose  doing,  and 
whither,  in  fact,  you  are  going.  I  admit  that 
I  am  extremely  anxious,  because  I  honestly 
•confess  that  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  your  pro- 
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ceedings ;  and  trust  that  your  strange  depar- 
ture is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dis- 
agreements among  the  trustees  of  your  Welsh 
property,  about  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  consult  me.     In  fact,  we  miss  you,  and  want 
exceedingly  to  know  why.     Even  poor  little 
Fan  seems   to  inquire  after  you  as  earnestly 
as  Italian  greyhound  well  can ;    and   Helen 
declares  that  something  must   have  affronted 
you.     For  our  parts,   neither   I  nor   Helen, 
nor  even  the  affectionate  Italian,  are  conscious 
of  having  done  so,  and  therefore  those  of  the 
trio  who  think  and  recollect,  are  most  anxious 
to  know  the  real  cause  of  your  disappearance. 
If  there  should  be  anything  in  which  my  hum- 
ble services  can  be  made  available,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  me  know,  and  I  will  put  myself  at 
jour  disposal  immediately. 

^'  Helen  desires  her  best  remembrances,  and 
adds  her  request  to  mine,  that  you  should 
write  by  return  of  post,  to  give  a  true  and 
Uthful  account  of  yourself.  Pray  do,  and 
believe  me,  dear  Mortimer, 

'*  Yours,  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

**  J.  Batlby.'* 
c  5 


34 
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**  P.  S.  —  I  see  ministers  are  going  to  create 
Ellesmere  an  Earl : — what  will  they  do  next  ? 
He  is  no  longer  a  visitor  here ;  so  that  not 
having  seen  him  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
am  not  certain  whether  the  rumour  is  correct."" 


This  letter  having  been  first  submitted  to 
Helen,  who  saw  nothing  unreasonable,  remark- 
able, or  indelicate  in  its  contents,  and  who 
especially  admired,  if  she  did  not  actually  ori- 
ginate, the  postscript,  was  despatched  in  the 
evening  to  Brighton,  which  place  in  due  course 
it  reached  the  following  morning.  The  effect 
produced  by  it  upon  the  gallant  Colonel  remains 
to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Helen  Batley,  whose  career  is  likely  to 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reader's 
attention,  was  singularly  situated  in  society. 
From  a  combination  of  circumstances,  connect* 
ed  in  some  degree  with  her  father's  wifeless 
coodition,  she  possessed  few,  if  any,  female 
friends  of  her  own  age.  She  had  been  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  chaperons,  who  were  either 
unmarried  elderlies,  or  widows  without  fami- 
lies ;  and  her  father^s  house,  ungraced  and  un* 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  mistress,  seemed 
to  serve  rather  as  a  temporary  retreat  from  the 
gaieties  of  *^  the  world,^  than  a  home,  under  the 
roof  of  which  might  be  associated  companions 
of  her  own  sex  likely  to  sympathize  with  her, 
and  become  the  recipients  of  the  unreserved 
communication  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Neither  were  those  to  whom  her  volatile  and 
restless  father  entrusted  her,  exactly  the  sort  of 
persons  to  whom  such  a  trust  could  advan- 
tageously be  delegated ;  and  certainly,  of  the 
whole  coterie y  the  one  least  likely  to  do  her  good 
was  the  one  whose  society  she  most  preferred. 
This,  perhaps,  was  natural,  inasmuch  as  she 
was  never  troubled  by  her  favourite  maternal 
friend  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  advice,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  colour  of  a  riband,  or  the  texture 
of  a  dress.  Lady  Bembridge  was  a  woman  of 
"  the  world,"  as  uncle  Jacob  would  have  said, 
who  lived  but  for  such  pleasures  as  it  could 
still  afford  to  a  widow  of  sixty.  A  good  join- 
ture without  children,  an  excellent  house,  and 
a  turn  for  ostentatious  hospitality,  combined  to 
procure  for  her  a  constant  round  of  gaiety  and 
entertainment,  in  running  which,  her  great  ob« 
ject  was  to  be  universally  popular.  She  was 
always  a  flatterer,  and  never,  by  the  remotest 
accident,  dealt  in  personalities :  she  always 
spoke  hypothetically,  and  generally  hypocriti-i 
cally.  To  be  everything  to  everybody  was 
her  object,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  ima-* 
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gioed  that  she  would  even  hazard  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  Helen  by  intruding  anything  in 
the  shape  of  corrective  observation  upon  her. 
Advice,  like  medicine,  is  never  palatable ;  and 
Lady  Bembridge  was  like  the  fashionable  phy- 
sician who  first    ascertains   what   his   patient 
would  like  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or  what  part  of 
the  world   he  would   like   to  visit,  before  he 
prescribes,  and  then  prudently  directs  the  un- 
conscious sufierer  to  do  the  very  thing  he  him- 
self wishes  to  do :  a  course  of  proceeding  ren- 
dered more  beneficial  to  the  invalid  by  con- 
^uiciDg  him  that   his  own  views  of  his  com- 
plaint, of  course  always  favourable,  are  in  strict 
accordance  with  those  of  Sir  Gregory  Galen, 
^^  Sir  Peter  Paracelsus,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Oo  the  morning  of  Batley's  visit  to  Morti- 
^^  hotel  and  stables,  Lady  Bembridge, 
o^uch  as  usual,  called  on  Helen,  in  order  to 

^ake  arrangements,^  as  her  phrase  went,  for 
toe  day.  In  a  moment  she  saw  that  Helen 
"■^  been  crying  :  she  knew  that  Mortimer  was 
P^,  ^  therefore  did  her  ladyship  affect  not 
^  perceive  the  tear^marks  in  her  eyes,  or  to 
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own  her  knowledge  of  the   ColoneVs  sudden 
departure. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Heten  dear,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, "  as  if  this  evening  would  be  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  the  play.  We  have  no  engage- 
ment ;  we  might  dine  early,  and  if  a  comfort- 
able box  were  to  be  let,  probably  it  might 
be  agreeable.'" 

**  My  dear  Lady  Bembridge,"  said  Helen, 
"  I  could  not  go  to  the  play  if  you  were  to 
give  me  the  world  !'^ 

'^  I  am  sure,'^  said  Lady  Bembridge,  ^^  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  why ;  but  I  did  think,  that 
when  young  ladies  avow  themselves  admirers 
of  certain  authors,  there  could  be  no  great  ob- 
jection to  their  indulging  themselves  in  seeing 
their  best  works  well  acted.'' 

**  Plays,''  said  Helen,  "  are  all  very  well ; 
they  interfere,  however,  with  everything  else : 
and — I  don't  know — the  men  who  act  Comedy 
are  so  vulgar ;  and, — as — as  for  Tragedy,  one 
has  enough  of  that  in  real  life,  without  going 
to  a  theatre  for  it." 

^*  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Helen,**  said  Lady 
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fiembridge,  ^*  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world,  as  you  know,  to  inquire  how  much  of 
tragedy  mingles  in  the  occurrences  of  your 
life;  but  I  should  really  think,  dear,  if  any- 
thing unpleasant  were  to  occur  to  any  young 
friend  of  mine,  placed  in  ^  the  world  **  as  you 
tre,  it  must  be  —  I  know,  Helen,  you  will  par- 
don me,  love ! — it  must  be  her  own  fault.^ 

**  Oh  !  my  dear  Lady  Bembridge,^  said 
Helen,  **  indeed,  indeed  it  is  not  so !  No : 
what  has  happened  is  not  my  fault.  Dear 
Lady  Bembridge,  I  will  tell  you  all :  I  am 
unhappy  —  and  unhappy  without  having  done 
any  one  single  thing  in  the  world  justly  to 
make  me  so.  Mortimer  is  gone  to  France  — 
gone  on  a  tour  l^ 

**  You  do  not  really  mean  that  r  said  Lady 
Bembridge,  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  talents  of 
a  professional  actress. 

•*  True,  —  quite  true  !"*  said  Helen  :  "  isn't 
it  strange  ! — isn^t  it  wonderful  !^ 

"  Why,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Bembridge, 
^'  one  cannot,  you  know,  form  an  opinion  hast- 
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ily  upon  an  individual  case :  but  — now,  dear- 
est, you  will  see  what  I  mean  in  a  minute — if  a 
very  lovely  girl,  of  about  your  age,  —  in  fact, 
just  such  a  girl  as  yourself,  —  encourages  two 
men, — at  least,  when  I  say  encourages,  I  mean, 
suffers  the  attentions  of  two  men, — one  a  noble- 
man much  distinguished  in  society,  and  the 
other  a  commoner  equally  celebrated  in  ^  the 
world,*  without  coming  to  a  decision,  is  it  not 
possible  that  patience  may  wear  out  ?  and  — 
I  don'^t  mean  to  say^ 


« 


No,  no,  —  I  know  you  don't,  dear  !**  said 
Helen,  who,  when  she  became  animated  or 
impassioned,  so  called  the  dowager ;  ^^  but  I 
^id  no  such  thing.  You  know  all  about  it ; 
you  know  every  turn  of  my  mind ;  you  know 
that  I  did  decide  about  Lord  Ellesmere ;  else, 
my  dear  Lady  Bembridge,  why  did  I  implore 
you  to  come  away  from  Lady  Saddington^s  ?^ 

"  My  dearest !"'  said  her  ladyship,  taking 
Helen's  hand  between  her's,  **  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it.  Sometimes  girls  have  head- 
aches, or  are  tired ;  and  when  I  am  chaperon^ 
I  never  ask  why  they  wish  me  to  stay  late  or 
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come  away  earlj.  ^Vl1en  one  sees  an  avowed 
lover,  such  as  Liord  EUesmere  has  been  of 
yours,  making  one  of  the  retiring  party,  it  is 
impossible  to  know.*^ 

"  What  could  I  do  ?*  said  Helen  :  "  he  would 
offer  me  one  of  his  arms,  and  you  the  other  : 
I  could  not  make  a  scene  in  Lady  Sadding- 
ton's  ante-room.  But  I  told  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Bembridge,'' 

"  No,  Helen  dear,*^  said  Lady  Bembridge, 
^^you  told  me  nothing.  A  young  lady 'who 
tells  me  that  she  has  been  very  much  flurried, 
and  in  a  state  of  agitation  so  peculiar  that  she 
Irishes  to  go  home,  only  tells  me  that  something 
particularly  interesting  to  her,  has  occurred,  and 
I  am  left  to  conjecture  of  what  particular  sen- 
timent the  agitation  has  been  indicative  I  never 
knew,  till  this  moment,  the  real  truth  of  the 
story  :  —  so,  then,  EUesmere  is  discarded.**^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen  — "  but  then  Mortimer 
is  gone !  —  and  oh !  my  dear  Lady  Bembridge, 
if  I  have  lost  him  by  my  own  want  of  decision, 
— my  own  missishness  rather,  in  liking  to  have 
lovers  in  order  to  teaze  them  and  please  my- 
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self,  I  never  can  have  a  moments  happiness 
for  the  rest  of  my  life !" 

"  My  dear  Helen,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  you 
must  not  talk  in  this  way :  I  am  quite  sure 
you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with. 
To  be  sure,  a  man  like  Colonel  Mortimer,  taken 
even  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head, 
is  not  to  be  found  every  day  ;  and  when  a 
young  lady  feels  conscious  that  she  has  secured 
the  heart  of  such  a  man,  not  to  speak  of  his 
fortune,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  such  a  girl  as  you  would  think  about, 
she  ought  not  to  risk  her  own  happiness  and 
his  by  apparent  indecision :  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  your  case,  dear !" 

^*  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  does,"  said  Helen, 
*'  nor  can  I  help  reproaching  myself  with  a 
thousand  little  coquettish  tricks  of  which  I 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed.  You  know,  my 
dear  Lady  Bembridge,  this  must  have  been  the 
case,  or  how  could  Lord  Ellesmere  have,  to 
the  very  last,  fancied  himself  the  favourite  .^^ 

^*  You  must  not  agitate  yourself,^  said  Lady 
Bembridge.     ^^  Rely  upon  it,  if  a  man  like 
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Coioiiel  Mortimer  were  really  attached  to  sodi 
t  young  lady  as  Miss  Batlejr,  and  had  with- 
drawn himself  only  because  he  thou^t  a  riTal 
preferred,  he  would,  on  ascertaining  that  that 
riTal  was  dismissed,  instantly  return,  and  kned 
to  reoeiTe  his  fetters  again  :  he  oooldn^t  help 
Umself." 

^  Not,^  said  Helen, «'  if  he  had  by  any  diance 
discoTered  that  the  young  lady  had  been  phiy<- 
ing  a  double  game. — ^And  that  /  should  be  that 
joung  lady,  whose  leading  faults  in  *  the  worid* 
haTe  hitherto  been  sincerity  and  frankness !  I 
never  was  reproached  with  anything  Tery  wrong, 
except  speaking  my  mind  too  freely  ;  and  yet 
— yet — here  I  have  not  been  sincere." 

^  You  see  this  matter  in  a  wrong  point  of 
fiew,^  said  Lady  Bembridge.  ^  Fcdlow  my 
■dvioe;  come  and  take  a  drive.  Let  us  en- 
gage the  box,  and  let  us  go  to  the  jA»j.  A 
young  lady  whose  avowed  admirer  has  sud- 
denly left  town  oa  a  tour,  ought  not  to  permit 
*the  world  ^  to  suppose  that  she  is   affected 

by  it.* 

^  But  I  am  affected  by  it,^  said  Hden.  and 
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the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  ^^  and  I  cannot 
conceal  my  sorrow,  even  if  I  wished  it !'' 

Lady  Bembridge  looked  at  her  young  friend 
with  a  half-serious,  half-comic  worldly  look, 
and  pressing  her  hand,  said  archly,  as  dow- 
agers sometimes  will  say  things — 

"  *  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow 's  flown, 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes ; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight,  His  gone, 
Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 
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Lady  Bembridge  !'^  said  Helen,  starting 
from  her  chair,  "  you  know  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
laughed  at  !^  and  in  the  next  instant  she  was 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  chaperon  as  much 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  the  young  lady's 
movements,  as  at  the  ill-success  of  her  ex- 
tremely ill-timed  attempt  at  pleasantry. 

Helen,  however,  was  seriously  wounded  by 
what  had  occurred,  and  upon  a  mind  like  hers, 
the  combination  of  feelings,  —  some  perhaps 
not  quite  so  amiable  as  others  which  the  cir- 
cumstance had  excited,  —  operated  violently. 
She  had  lost  the  lover  of  her  choice,  and  she 
had  discarded  his  rival  whose  peerage  was  at 
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her  feet ;  and,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
beyond  and  over-and-above  the  one  deep  grief 
which  the  former  of  these  circumstances  cre- 
ated, was   the  worldly  regret  that  she  should 
have  thrown  away  the  advantages  of  the  match 
with  Lord  Ellesmere  for  the  sake  of  the  man  who 
had  evidently  abandoned  her.     All  this  worry 
and  excitement  produced  an  accession  of  fever ; 
and  after  Lady  Bembridge,  who  followed  her  to 
her  room,  had  obtained  pardon  for  her  endea* 
Tour  to  laugh  off  her  sorrows  and  remorse,  she 
took  her  leave,  promising  to   send  her  own 
&vourite  physician  to  visit  her,  observing  as 
she    went,    *^  that    however    incompetent    the 
doctors  might  be  to  ^minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased,^   still    they  were  of    great    service    in 
checking  bodily  illness  caused  by  mental  ex- 
citement.'' 

Helen,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
their  acquaintance,  rejoiced  at  her  ladyship^s 
departure.  The  silence  of  her  room  which 
succeeded  to  the  voluble  hypotheses  of  her 
*' worldly*"  companion  was  of  itself  soothing  and 
calming,  and  the  poor  victim  to  her  own  inde- 
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cision  uninterruptedly  indulged  in  an  ecstasy 
of  tears. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  another  scene 
in  the  domestic  drama  was  being  enacted  in 
Mr.  John  Batley^s  library,  where  brother  Jacob, 
havingheard  the  history  of  Mortimer^s  flight 
and  Lord  Ellesmere^s  rejection,  made  not  a 
second,  nor  a  third,  but  at  least  a  twentieth 
effort  to  induce  Jack  to  listen  to  Alderman  Had- 
dock's proposals  for  the  dear  deserted  Dido. 

•*  Psha,  Jack  !''  said  Jacob,  **  I  told  you  so  :— 
cat  in  a  tripe-shop  ;  —  Jack-ass  between  two 
bundles  of  hay: — didn^t  know  where  .to  choose. 
No  difference  to  me ;  thank  God  !  I  have  no 
daughter :  I  care  for  nobody :  but  you  ^11  see 
the  end  on^t,  that  *s  all  I  say,  — and  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  you  ^11  make  of  it !"' 

It  was  during  such  discussions  as  these,  that 
Jack,  the  brilliant  and  polished,  had  to  exer- 
cise the  most  rigid  control  over  his  temper, 
and  submit  with  apparent  patience  to  the  dicta 
of  the  uneducated  Croesus  from  whom  he  hoped 
to  derive  eventual  independence. 

My   dear   brother,^'  said   Batley  junior. 


«c 
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"jou  are  altogether  mismfomied.  Ccdond 
Magnus,  Mortimer^s  particular  friend  and  in- 
dmate  acquaintance,  told  me  this  very  morn- 
iog  that  he  doubted  the  fact  of  Mortimei^s 
intended  absence,  and  hinted  tome — this,  of 

course,  is  entre  nous  *" 

^  Of  course,^  said  Jacob,  ^  whatever  that 


*'  Memns,  Jacob,"  said  John,  '<  why,  that  it 
goes  no  farther.  He  hinted  to  me  that  he 
rttber  thought  Mortimer  had  an  affair  upon 
his  hands,  and  had  given  out  the  histfHj  of  his 
tour  to  mystify  inquirers." 

"  An  affair  !*"  said  Jacob — ^^  Oh !  that  means, 
I  suppose,  another  duel  —  not  that  it  neoetsar 
rily  follows.  An  affair  of  hcMiour  !  —  an  affidr 
of  gallantry.  Ah  !  —  well,  you  are  safe  with 
me:  I  sha^n't  say  a  syllable  about  it.  I  don^t 
care  a  fig  if  Colonel  Mortimer  is  killed  half  a 
dosen  times  over ;  —  why  should  I  ?  Pm  not 
going  to  fight,  and  haven^t  insured  kU  life ;  it 
cannot  make  any  difference,  you  know,  to  me.^ 

*'  No,"^  said  Jack,  ''  but  it  would  make  a 
very  serious  difference  to  Hden.^ 
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*^  Why,*'  said  Jacob,  "  I  don't  see  that. 
She  has  contrived  to  catch  two  fools  already, — 
why  shouldn^t  she  do  the  same  thing  again  ?^ 

"  My  dear  brother,'**  said  Jack,  **  you  speak 
of  female  affections  as  if  they  were  as  easily 
transferred  as  so  much  stock." 

"  Stock,  John  !"  said  Jacob — "  no,  no :  you 
don't  catch  me  comparing  the  fly-away  fancies 
of  a  giddy  girl  with  the  four  per  cents,  or  the 
three  and  a-half  reduced.^ 

"  But  the  sentiment,  —  the  feeling  !"  said 
John. 

"  Sentiment,  my  eye  !''  said  Jacob  ;  **  I 
don'^t  understand  what  it  means :  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  in  love — never  shall,  now. 
I  admit  that  I  once  took  a  fancy  to  a  widow  at 
Wapping,  in  regard  of  sundry  ships.  Class  A, 
lying  in  the  London  Docks^  of  which  she  was 
mistress ;  but  I  found  it  wasn't  all  clear  and 
above-board,  —  and  that  she  had  a  nephew, 
and  there  was  a  will  to  be  disputed ;  so  I  left 
the  widow  and  the  craft:  —  but  as  for  senti- 
ment, —  Lord  bless  your  heart !  she  was  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  and  so  big  that 
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"  Not  I,"*  said  Jacob,  **  I  never  take  any  in- 
terest— except  for  my  money  :  — and  as  for  a 
brother,  —  why,  we  are  all  brothers,  if  you 
come  to  that :  —  and  hang  me  if  I  know  one 
of  the  family,  large  as  the  world  is,  who  would 
stoop  to  pick  up  a  pin  to  save  my  life; — I 'm 
sure  I  woulcUiH,  to  save  any  one  of  theirs.** 

**  But,  surely,**  said  Jack,  "  Helen  deserves 
some  of  your  affection :  she  is  truly  attached 
to  youy  and  " 

"  Fudge,  Jack  !**  said  Jacob,  rattling  all  the 
shillings  in  his  breeches-pocket  —  ^^  attached  to 
mt !  —  no,  I  *m  not  after  her  fashion  —  I  don't 
live  in  *  the  world*  —  hey?  She  may  be  at- 
tached to  me  as  Peter  Post-Obit  in  the  play 
is  attached  to  his  friends,  in  the  hopes  of  what 
she  may  catch  at  my  death  : — but  it  won*t  do; 
I  'm  not  to  be  had  !  No, — if  she  were  a  staid, 
sensible  sort  of  body,  and  would  marry  Had- 
dock, I  should  say  something  to  her:  — but, 
no  —  the  alderman,  like  myself,  is  not  a  man  of 
'  the  world  *  —  not  that  I  care  three  dumps  for 
hiniy  if  you  come  to  that.** 

"  Why,**  said  Jack,   "  Helen*8  habits  and 
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wobbling  with  her  voice,  as  she  does  of  flying : 
it  ^s  all  pretence  —  fighting  under  false  colours. 

If  Helen  married  Haddock  ^ 

'^  My  dear  Jacob, '^  again  interrupted  Batley 
junior 


i( 


And,  my  dear  Jack,^  said  Jacob,  "  if  you 
come  to  that.  —  I  say,  even  if  she  married 
this  Mortimer  —  which,  in  course,  she  won''t 
now,  —  she  would  never  sing  or  play  after-* 
wards ;  nor  would  he  ask  her.  Everything  is 
very  fine  till  you  have  got  it.  A  singing  wife 
is  like  a  piping  bullfinch  ;  great  fun  for  your 
friends, — deuced  tiresome  to  yourself.  Now, 
as  I  am  all  for  myself,  and  nothing  for.  my 
friends,  I  only  speak  as  I  think.^ 

**  My  dear  brother,"  said  Jack,  **  upon  one 
point  I  really  wish  to  undeceive  you,  because, 
in  your  blunt,  ofi*-hand  way  of  speaking,  you 
may  unintentionally  do  Helen  and  me  a  very 
serious  piece  of  mischief,  by  representing  the 
marriage  between  her  and  Mortimer  as  ofi^. 
Colonel  Magnus,  his  particular  friend,  as  I 
have  already  told  you  "— — 

"  Psha !''  said  Jacob,  "  Colonel  Magnus ! — 
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Loud  in  her  praise  {^repeated  the  brother; 

and  do  you  give  any  man  in  this  world  cre- 
dit for  what  he  says  ?  —  psha !  The  world  is 
full  of  cheats ; — it's  a  cheat, — a  great  huge  big 
cheat,  itself ; — ^it  is  that  makes  me  stand  aloof 
from  everybody:  everybody  who  lyakes  pro- 
fessions— lies ;  no  man,  let  him  talk  as  he  may, 
cares  one  straw  for  anything  but  self, — that  I 
know.  But  I  'm  even  with  them :  I  ^m  like 
the  dusty  chap  that  lived  on  the  river  Dee ;  "  I 
care  for  nobody,^  —  not  "  if  nobody  cares  for 
me,"  as  the  miller  says  it,  but  because  I  know 
nobody  does  care  for  me  :  —  so  much  the  better 
— who  wants  them  ?" 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Jacob  Batley  had  a  some- 
what forcible  manner  of  expressing  his  ex- 
tremely unamiable  feelings  and  principles,  but 
he  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  ^'  things  in  gene- 
ral,*^ and  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  Colonel  Magnus  was  not 
very  far  from  being  a  correct  one.  The  Colo- 
nel had  been  long  the  intimate  friend  of  Mor- 
timer :  they  had  been  in  the  sar^e  battalion  of 
Ouards,  —  had  lived  very  constantly  together. 
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tone  of  his  conversation  was  such  as  never 
to  betray  him  into  anything  verging  upon  a 
falsehood,  but  to  leave  his  hearers,  as  Jacob 
said,  to  imply  and  infer  that  he  was  really 
something  to  be  looked-up  to.  This  style 
of  language,  combined  with  a  fine  person, 
Antinous-like  features,  pallid  cheeks,  an  im- 
moveable steadiness  and  almost  scornfulness 
of  countenance,  gave  him  a  kind  of  swagger- 
ing importance  in  general  society,  in  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  he  mightily  rejoiced.  How 
far  his  influence  over  Mortimer,  superadded 
to  his  knowledge  of  his  foregone  indiscre- 
tions, contributed  to  the  events  hereafter  to  be 
detailed,  is  not  at  present  to  be  ascertained; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  Colonel  Mortimer  seldom 
acted  in  any  important  case,  without  having 
first  asked  and  received  the  advice  of  Colonel 
Magnus. 

It  was  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  nothing  like  congeniality  should  exist  be- 
tween the  two  colonels  and  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Jacob  Batley.  The  old  citizen,  always  on  the 
alert,  was  by  far  too  quick  and  discerning  not 
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to  discover  the  precise  place  which  he  held  in 
th&r  estimation,  and  this  knowledge  gave  in- 
^reued  force  to  bis  natural  feelings  of  misan- 
thropy, or  rather  self-love,  —  for  the  fact  is, 
be  did  not  so  much  hate  other  people  as  love 
himself. 

"Well,"  said  the  worthy  citizen,   "  I  wish 

jou  well  out  of  it.     You  are  in  what  I  call  a 

roess— but  you  wonH  take  advice,  and  I  can't 

afford  time  to  waste  it  upon  you  if  you  would : 

—  DO, — go  your  own  way,  it's  nothing  to  me: 

I  don't  care  whether  she  marries  either,  both, 

or  neither.     I  know  I  have  got  a  deuced  good 

^nner  to  eat  at  Haddock^s  at  six,  and  a  capi* 

tal  botde  of  Port  to  drink  after  it,  and  a  snatch 

^  supper  if  I  want  it,  and  a  glass  of  punch, 

%ond  that ;  and  a  comfortable  bed  to  go  to 

^'^erwards,  in  as  snug  a  house  as  ever  was 

built  — that's  enough   for  me.      I   have  put 

Dijself  out  of  harm's  way  —  sunk  enough  in 

^uities  to  keep  me  safe  for  the  rest  of  my 

'^e;  and  as  that^s  the  case.  Jack,  blow  high, 

Uoir  low,  all  '^s  one  to  Jacob : — wherefore,  good 

iDoroiog !     I  shall  look  in  to-morrow  or  next 

D  5 
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day.  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  how  you  get  on 
—  not  that  that 's  what  I  come  for,  only,  I  like 
an  object  when  I  want  a  walk,  and  so  I  come 
to  inquire — ha,  ha  !  Good  b^ye  Vye^  Jack  — 
good  b'ye !" 

^*  Strange,  unaccountable  creature!"  mutter- 
ed Jack,  as  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to 
let  his  brother  out.  ^*Is  it  the  possession  of 
wealth  that  steels  the  heart  against  mankind, 
or  is  it  the  knowledge,  gained  by.  that  posses- 
sion, of  the  greedy  rapacity  of  the  world,  which 
puts  the  rich  man  on  his  guard  against  its  im- 
positions? I,  if  I  ever  had  a  guinea  in  the  world 
that  I  could  call  my  own,  was  never  easy  till  it 
was  gone;  and  often  have  I  shared  it  with  a 
poorer  friend,  or  even  given  it  all  away  to  some 
deserving  object, — at  least,  as  I  fancied; — and 
here  is  this  brother  of  mine,  rolling  in  riches, 
a  perfect  callosity  as  far  as  sympathy,  compas- 
sion, or  feeling  go.  Well,  I  would  not  change 
with  him  even  now.^ 

This  being  spoken  in  a  soliloquy,  Jack^s  effu- 
sion, so  favourable  to  himself,  will  pass  uncen- 
sured  on  the  score  of  vanity  or  vain-boasting : 
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intelligence  of  our  friend,  from  whom,  how* 
ever,  I  expect  to  hear  every  hour.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  have  heard  you  express  a  wish  to  be 
again  in  Parliament :  —  now  I  think  I  have  an 
opportunity  of,  —  I  won't  say,  returning  you, 
—  not  actually  that,  —  but  of  putting  things 
so  favourably  en  train^  that  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  success.*" 

"  Why,^'  said  Jack,  his  eyes  brightening  at 
the  prospect  of  again  sitting  in  the  Wittenage* 
mote  of  the  empire,  *'  I  admit  that  I  should  be 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  negociation  that  way 
tending,  not  from  any  personal  vanity,  but  be- 
cause I  think, — of  course  what  I  say  is  entirely 
private  and  confidential, —  that  I  might  be  o€ 
use:  —  I  have  been  behind  the  curtain,  and 
might  perhaps  turn  the  experience  I  have  gain- 
ed to  some  account  in  just  picking  holes  in  the 
coats  of  the  —  eh !  —  you  understand.^^ 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  Colonel :  "  I  will  state 
the  fact.  A  large  proportion  of  the  electors  of 
Mudbury,  the  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  my  Wiltshire  property 
lies,  have  been  long  anxious  to  $how  any  little 
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attention  to  me  in  th^  power.  About  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago,  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  them 
ctme  over  to  my  place,  —a  thing  quite  unex« 
pected  on  my  part,  —  in  twenty  or  thirty  car- 
riiges ;  and  my  man,  who  announced  that  they 
were  actually  arrived,  was  the  very  first  person 
who  told  me  anything  at  all  about  it.  I  im- 
mediatdy  said,  *  Hawkins,^— my  man^s  name  is 
Hawkins, — I  said,  *  sixty  or  seventy  of  them, — 
oh ! — show  them  into  one  of  the  small  draw, 
ing-rooms,  and  immediately  have  luncheon,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  put  down  in  the  large 
dining-room.^  I  thought  that  was  not  a  bad 
precaution :  that  class  of  people  have  a  high 
regard  for  their  personal  comforts,  and  as  it  is 
said,  by  way  of  national  reflection,  that  English- 
men can  finish  nothing  satisfactorily  without  a 
dinner,  so  I  have  observed,  that  they  can  begin 
nothing  at  all  comfortably  without  a  luncheon." 

«*  I  aee,**  said  Jack,  **  you  are  quite  alive  to 
the  little  imperfections  of  our  noble  country- 
men. 

"  Aufait,^  said  Magnus ;  '«  else  vt by  have  I 
lived  so  long  amongst  them,  contrary  to  my 
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taste  and  inclination?  N'^importe^  these  feU 
lows  came,  and  I  found  that  they  were  merely 
a  deputation  from  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
electors  of  Mudbury,  pressing  me  to  come  for- 
ward. Now,  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Batley,  you 
know  I  have  a  certain  position  to  maintain, 
and  as  far  as  any  of  the  necessary  labours,  as  I 
call  them,  of  one's  station  are  concerned,  I  am 
quite  ready.  As  high  sheriff,  why,  of  course, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  influence  and  pro- 
perty, and  all  that,  in  a  county — it's  a  duty 
to  —  to — uphold  the  office  properly,  which  is, 
in  fact,  unavoidable :  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  heat,  and  the  smell,  and  the  late 
hours  which  one  must  keep  to  be  really  useful, 
and  the  odd  sort  of  hats  the  people  wear — in 
fact,  to  me  —  I  declare  I  could  not,  in  justice, 
undertake  the  thing ;  —  I  love  my  ease  too 
much." 

^<  Ah  !^'  said  Jack  smilingly  and  bowingly, 
*^  there  it  is :  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
things  are  going  to  ruin.'^ 

^*  No,  Jack,^  said  Magnus,  ^^  a  vote  ^s  a  vote, 
and  I  could  give  no  more ; — so,  feeling  that  I 
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and  that  I  would  consult  some  of  those  people 
best  qualified  to  judge  with  regard  to  my 
choice ;  but,  just  as  I  was  stepping  into  my 
travelling  carriage,  it  struck  me  that  you,  per- 
haps, were  the  best  person  in  the  world  for 
the  purpose  ;  I  desired  Mr.  Wilkinson,  my 
homme  d'affaires^  who  is  quite  in  my  confi- 
dence, and  who  gets  through  a  world  of  busi- 
ness in  the  shortest  possible  time,  not  to  write 
to  the  Marquess  of  Pimlico  till  I  had  seen  you 
upon  the  subject.  In  fact,  I  thought  it  would 
please  you,  and  I  knew  it  would  please  Mor- 


timer.^ 


The  last  observation  puzzled  Batley  a  good 
deal.  It  seemed  quite  clear,  that  if  Mortimer 
had  decidedly  broken  off  all  connexion  with 
his  family,  his  being  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him ;  still,  he  liked  the  notion, 
and  looked  upon  Magnus  as  a  man  very  little 
inferior,  in  fact,  to  what  he  was  in  his  own 
opinion.  There  was  still  a  point  to  be  touched 
upon  and  discussed,  the  settlement  of  which 
was  yet  wanting  to  confirm  the  exalted  opinion 
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which  Jack  had  so  suddenly  formed  of  his 
friend.  What  that  was,  may  be  easily  guessed ; 
Was  the  return  to  be  made  free  of  expense? 
—  or  was  it  expected  by  the  magnificent  Colo* 
Del  that  Jack  was  to  secure  the  favourable 
opinions  of  the  free  and  independent  electors 
of  Mudbury  by  any  outlay  of  his  own  ? 

Little  did  Jack,  with  all  his  penetration  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  think  that  the  magni- 
ficent Colonel's  only  reason  for  not  sitting  himr 
self  for  that  ancient  and  highly  respectable 
town  was,  the  impossibility  of  getting  elected 
upon  his  personal  influence  alone,  and  the  equal* 
Ij  disagreeable  impossibility  of  raising,  on  his 
ptrt,  a  sufficient  sum  of  ready  money  for  the  pur- 
pose^ without  making  some  dreadful  sacrifices. 

**  With  regard  to  the  expense,"*^  said  the 
Colonel,  "  it  will  be  a  mere  flea-bite — three  thou- 
sand  pounds  will  be*  the  outside  —  so  you  must 
be  quite  sure  that  my  disinclination  does  not 
arise  from  that  cause ;  and,  in  fact,  having  a 
good  deal  of  East-India  Stock,  and  West- 
Indian  property, —all  that  sort  of  thing,  —  I 
ought  to  be  in  the  House  to  look  after  my 
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varied  interests,  independently  of  the  stake  I 
have  in  the  country  itself,—  but  —  I  cannot 
endure  it:  so,  you  see,  my  dear  Batley,  the 
offer  of  secession  in  your  favour  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  compliment.^ 

^^  Why,^  said  Jack,  his  face  considerably  elon- 
gated, and  his  countenance  expressing  a  mix* 
ture  of  surprise  and  disappointment  —  *^  I — 
I — that  is —  I  —  think  —  that  no  difficulty  can 
arise  upon  that  point/'  (Hereupon  his  san* 
guine  imagination  darted  rapidly  towards  bis 
brother's  teeming  coffers.)  ^^  I  think  that  I 
can  manage  thaf 
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Manage  !^'  said  Magnus  interrupting  him, 
— ^*  of  course.  "^Oad,  the  idea  of  not  managing 
three  thousand  pounds,  I  suppose,  never  entered 
the  head  of  mortal  man.  I  merely  mentioned 
the  sum,  because,  upon  my  life!  the  thing's 
dog-cheap.  In  fact,  these  matters  have  be- 
come much  more  reasonable  and  more  certain 
since  we  carried  the  Reform  Bill.'^ 

**  True,"  said  Jack,  —  "  anything  better  cal- 
culated for  the  advancement  of  bribery  I  never 
recollect,  although  I  did  vote  for  it.*^ 
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"£xcepdDg  always  the  ballot,^  said  Mag- 
nus.   ^*  Now,  of  course,  with  the  number  of 
teoaots  I  have  in  different  parts  of  the  king, 
dom,  it  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  open- 
Ij  to  tamper   with   them;   but  if  the  baUot 
could  be  really  established,  and  for  which,  if 
you  accept  my  ofier,  of  course,  you  will  do 
me  the   kindness  to  vote,  the  system  is  infi- 
Bitely  easier,  —  clearer,  —  plainer,  and  utterly 
beyond   the  reach  of  detection.      Par  exem^ 
fk^  it  I  ULj  to  any  one  of  the  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  people  I  have  in  Wiltshire, 
for  instance,  ^  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  for 
joor  vote,  or  I  will  abate  ten  pounds  of  your 
rent'  — the  case  is   flagrant;    Thessiger,   or 
Wrangfaam,   or  any  of  the  leading  Conserra- 
tire  parliamentary  lawyers,  (and,  tntre  wovt. 
Jack,  the  l^al  talent  is  all  Tory,)  —  these  fd- 
lows  would  knock  us  over;  but  with  the  ballot, 
wbere  nobody  knows  anybody,  and  a  bet  does 
not  consequently  invalidate  a  vote,   I  say  to 
Hawkins,  or  Jenkins,  or  Watson,  or  Jackson, 
or  Taylor,  or  Tomkins  as  the  case  may  be, 
*  Are  you  going  to  ballot  ?'— «  Yea,'  says  Tay 
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lor,  or  Jenkins,  or  Watson,  or  Tomkins,  ^  I 
am.'— *  Well,' donH  you  see?  —  with  the  vast 
spread  of  influence  I  have,  I  say — *  I  tell  you 
what,  Watson,*  or  Tomkins,  or  as  the  case 
may  be,  *  1 11  bet  you  ten  pounds  the  Tory 
candidate  comes  in/  —  *  Done !'  says  Watson, 
or  Taylor,  or  Tomkins  —  and  away  he  goes,^ 
and  does  his  possible  to  keep  the  Tory  out*' 

^^  A  good  notion,^  said  Jack,  ^^  and  I  believe 
generaUy  understood  by  our  party;  however, 
with  respect  to  our  immediate  negociation,  will 
you  give  me  till  to-morrow  to  think  it  over  ?* 

**  To  be  sure,^  interrupted  Magnus,  **  the 
thing  is  an  affair  of  not  the  slightest  impor* 
tance  to  me.  I  make  you  the  offer,  because, 
knowing  your  principles,  I  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  compromise  my  own,  and  the 
fact  is,  that  having  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
other  places,  our  dear  friend  Spoony — you 
know  whom  I  mean— -has  been  good  enough  to 
offer  me  a  baronetcy,  if, — don^t  you  see  ? — not 
that  I  wish  for  it,  or  indeed  would  accept  it,— 
it  is  now  too  common  a  reward, — so,  entre  nou$j 
take  your  time  and  let  me  know  at  your  leisure. 
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whether  my  proposition  is  agreeable  and  likely 
to  suit  your  purpose.**^ 

Batley  bowed  an  acquiescence,  and  cast  ^*  a 
boging  lingering  look  behind,^  **  with  his 
miodWye,'^  on  his  brother  and  his  fortune,  but 
knoiring  how  very  thick  the  coat  of  that  excel- 
lent pine-apple-like  relation  was,  he  almost  des« 
paired  of  being  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  not 
too  liberal  offer  of  his  friend  the  Colonel. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Batley,**'  said  Magnus,  **  I 
hiTe  now  opened  my  budget,  —  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  in   Parliament,  —  as   I  say,  you 
don't  care  for  the  smell  and  the  heat  and  all 
that: — to  a  man  accustomed  to  perfect  ease 
ind  well  ventilated  rooms,  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  —  my  greatest  care,  by  Jove!  in  all  my 
houses,  is  about  the  ventilation;   and,   I  de- 
clare to  you,  I  find  a  vast  difficulty, — my  rooms 
are  so  large  —  small  rooms,  by  the  way,  are 
worse,  —  so  hot  in  summer,  and  so  cold  in  win* 
ter,— that,  upon  my  life,  half  my  time  is  passed 
with  those  architect  people  and  builders,  who, 
io  point  of  fact,  know  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter, in  trying  to  keep  myself  at  a  proper  tem« 
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perature.  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way 
about  the  offer ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  either  see 
or  hear  from  Mortimer  to-morrow,  and  then  we 
can  talk  it  over.'*' 

And  so  ended  thisdialogue,  which,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  completely  mystified  Jack 
Batley,  who,  although  prepared  for  the  mortifi* 
cation  of  being  obliged  to  decline  the  seat,  in- 
asmuch as  he  shrewdly  suspected  that  Jacob 
would  have  seen  him  safely  lodged  in  one  of 
the  new-fangled  parish  Bastiles  before  he  would 
either  give  or  lend  him  the  quantum  suffidt 
for  the  seat,  was,  nevertheless,  elevated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  continued  attentions  and 
affections  of  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Magnus, 
considering  above  all  that  he  was  the  intimate 
personal  friend  of  the  much-desired  Colonel 
Mortimer. 


Tl 


CHAPTER  IIL 


TwM  attdilMm  of  Ifr.  Jobi  Batfer  having 
hea  Ibed  bj  the  offer  cif  Ub  ftiend  thr  Coloiid, 
hehcsm  to  oonader  die  Boce  profadbfe  mean 
of  '■■"■g  the  sum  imuiieJ  to  conriliaii*  the 
erf'  his  fimne  finee  aod  independent 
;  and  havia^  ivrolTed  the  matter  in 
evcfT  diape  and  vaj,  he  at  last 
to  die  rranlntinn  at  ^ipljiag  to  Jacob, 
having  vorfced  himwlf  into  die  hope,  and  rren 


■ight  be  nKyred  and  his  piuw  ttmgB  opened. 
An  invitafion  to  cfaimfr  was  die  prefammary 


Mep,  John  having  invariabhr   fiMind  that 


with 
cfhia 


veil  vasfaed  dovn 
than  at  an  j  other  period 
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These  periodical  fits  of  amiability  were  not 
peculiar  to  Jacob  Batley ;  it  is  upon  record  that 
a  certain  curmudgeonly  money-lender  would 
never  .turn  a  favourable  ear  to  the  applications 
of  his  thoughtless  customers,  until  he  was  cod« 
siderably  more  than  half-tipsy.  One  of  his 
most  constant  clients  used  to  declare,  tbat^ 
when  he  first  knew  him,  two  glasses  of  poit- 
wine  produced  the  desired  efi^ect;  but  that 
from  the  long  habit  of  borrowing  by  the  one* 
and  of  drinking  by  the  other,  before  the  witty 
spendthrift  had  concluded  his  connexion  with 
him,  two  bottles  at  least  were  necessary  to  bring 
him  to  the  lending  state. 

Jacob,  who  was  a  cunning  trader,  was  per* 
fectly  conscious  of  the  character  of  Japk^s  invu 
tations,  and  looked  for  a  financial  application 
of  some  sort,  as  a  sequel  to  the  bidding,  as 
naturally  as  he  expected  to  hear  thunder  after 
seeing  a  flash  of  lightning;  nevertheless,  he 
uniformly  went,  and,  kind  as  he  might  appear^ 
comparatively,  towards  the  close  of  the  even* 
ing,  it  was  not  once  in  twenty  times  the  object 
of  his  solicitous  host  and  brother  was  realiied ; 
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and  when  it  was,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
it  was  because  the  refusal  would  have  brought 
diicredit  upon  his  own  name. 

Other  matters,  however,  arose  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  which  were  of  deep  interest  to  Jack. 
More  important  was  the  return  of  Colonel  Mor- 
timer to  London,  than  his  own  return  for  Mud- 
bury.  Return,  however,  he  did  ;  and  the  first 
bouse  he  went  to  after  his  arrival  in  town,  was 
that  of  Mr.  John  Batley. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  event  was 
considered  by  Jack,  as  indeed  it  proved  even- 
tually to  be,  the  deciding  move  of  Helenas  life ; 
and  it  was  with  unaffected  warmth  and  plea- 
sure be  welcomed  the  accomplished  gentleman 
to  his  house. 

**  What  did  you  think  had  become  of  me  ?^ 
said  Mortimer  with  an  archness  of  expression 
which  implied  that  he  perfectly  well  knew,  from 
the  cautious  style  of  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  him,  his  real  opinion  of  his  abrupt  depar- 
ture. 

"  Why,**  said  Batley,  « to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  was  apprehensive  that  some  fighting  business 
vou  I.  * 
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had  called  you  so  suddenly  away,  and  I  began 
to  get  nervous  and  fidgety.^ 

^^  No,""^  said  Mortimer,  ^^  my  fighting  days 
are  over;  all  I  now  look  forward  to  is  quiet, 
peace,  and  retirement.  I  am  sick,  dead  sick  of 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  of  its  heartlessness,  of 
its  unprofitableness;  and  if  I  can  find  a  reaUy 
true,  sincere,  ingenuous  creature,  who  will  con- 
fide her  destinies  to  me,  and  second  my  resolu- 
tions to  become  a  good  man,  I  am  prepared  to 
surrender  my  freedom  into  her  hands.^ 

The  lyre  of  Calliope^s  son  never  sounded 
more  melodiously  in  Pluto^s  ear  than  did  these 
words  on  that  of  John  Batley,  Esq.  Here  was 
no  equivocation  as  to  the  actual  intentions  and 
disposition  of  the  gallant  gay  Lothario ;  and, 
although  he  affected  still  to  be  searching  for 
such  a  partner  in  life  as  he  depicted,  still  he 
would  not  have  continued  ^^  harping  upon  my 
daughter,^  as  Jack  thought,  unless  she  was 
in  fact  the  object  of  his  ambition  and  affec- 
tion. 

<<  I  should  think,""  said  Mr.  Batley,  <'  that 
there  is  no  young  lady  of  common  intelligence 
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wbo  would  not  be  too  luippy  to  strengthen  you 
in  such  admirable  resolutions.^ 

'<  Faith  !  I  don*t  kDow,*"  said  the  Colonel. 
^'  If  I  were  poor  and  needy  and  found  favour 
ia  the  eyes  of  a  woman  wbo  would  make  sacri- 
ices  for  me  and  share  my  pittance  whatever 
it  might  be,  I  should  feel  a  confidence  in  her 
affectioD ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  have  been 
io  perfectly  a  man  of  *  the  woiid/  have  seen 
10  mucdi  evil,  have  done  so  much  wrong  my« 
idf,  that  I  cannot  conquer  my  doubts,  sus- 
picions, and  apprehensioDS,  nor  make  my- 
sdf  believe  that  I  can  be  loved  for  myself 
abme.'* 

**  This  is  a  di£Sdence,^  said  Batley, 
**  which" 

**  No,  no,"  interrupted  Mortimer,  **  it  has 
nothing  to  ck>  with  diffidence;  it  is  mistrust. 
And  since  we  art  upon  the  subject,  let  me  be 
candid  at  once — is  Helen  at  home  .^" 

«<  Yes,"  said  Badey- 

'*  Now,  BaUey,"  said  the  Colonel,  ^  we  are 
both  men  of  the  world, — ^we  understand  each 
oiber ; — ^you  are  no  more  Uiod  than  I  am 

b2 
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you  know  what  I  feel  towards  your  daughter, 
— yes,  you  do.*^ 

'<  I  admit,""  said  Batley,  <^  that  I  think  she 
is  honoured  by  your  favourable  opinion,"" 

"  I  have  watched  her,*'  said  Mortimer,  "  care- 
fully and  attentively.  Her  mind  is  pure  and 
ingenuous — her  manners  frank  and  attractive; 
but — I  will  be  candid  with  you — she  was  the 
sole  cause  of  my  abrupt  departure  from  town ; 
nor  should  I  have  returned  for  months  had  it 
not  been  for  one  line  in  your  letter  which  an- 
nounced the  cessation  of  EUesmere's  visits  here."* 

Batley,  with  a  civil  inclination  of  his  head, 
listened  to  the  Colonel,  congratulating  himself 
inwardly  upon  the  eminent  success  of  his  diplo- 
macy. .  ^ 

^^  That  line  brought  me  back,""  said  the 
Colonel,  *'  because  it  not  only  imparted  a  wel- 
come fact,  but  proved  to  me  that  you  knew  I 
considered  Ellesmere  a  rival,  and  therefore 
used  the  bit  of  intelligence  as  a  hint  that  the 
coast  was  clear."" 

Batley  remained  listening,  but  not  quite  so 
well   satisfied  with   the  dexterity  upon  which 
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masters  in  the  art  oi  finesH  playing  each  other 
off,  each  fancying  that  he  was  out-manceuvring 
the  other.  Mortimer^s  propositions  of  reform 
and  retirement  were  as  much  sneered  at  by 
Batley,  as  Batley^s  affected  ignorance  of  Mor- 
timer^s  feelings,  and  his  anxious  desire  that  the 
match  should  take  place,  were  pooh-poohed  by 
Mortimer;  nor  were  Mortimer's  opinions  and 
views  of  the  subject  rendered  less  striking  by 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  gained  upon  his 
return  to  the  hotel,  touching  the  ardent  anxiety 
expressed  by  Batley,  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  his  destination,  when  he  paid  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  stables,  his  precautionary  visit 

of  inquiry. 

But  a  different  scene  was  about  to  be  enacted 
in  the  boudoir,  where  Helen  and  her  friend 
Lady  Bembridge  were  seated,  the  third  person 
of  the  party  being  a  certain  Captain  Stopper, 
against  whom  Mortimer  entertained  the  most 
unconquerable  antipathy,  and  for  whom  Helen 
felt  not  much  greater  admiration.  Helen, 
however,  whose  eyes  had  been  red  with  tears* 
and  whose  heart  had  been  aching  ever  since 
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quite  as  much  as  she  mtended  he  should,  and 
at  the  moment  when  her  bosom  palpitated  with 
delight  at  his  return,  she  turned  from  him, 
after  having  permitted  him  to  shake  her  hand, 
in  order  to  ask  Captain  Stopper  which  of  the 
new  Murillo^s  he  admired  most,  —  the  Cap- 
tain being  of  that  particular  order  of  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  distinguish  the  difference 
between  a  sign-board  and  a  Sir  Joshua. 

*^  I  thought  you  were  out  of  town,  Colonel 
Mortimer,*^  said  Helen,  after  having  received 
a  convenient  **  I  don't  know  which  I  like 
best/^  from  Captain  Stopper,  touching  the 
pictures. 

*^  I  have  been,  as  you  might  have  guessed 
by  my  not  having  presented  myself  at  your 
door,"  said  Mortimer. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Helen,*"  said  Lady  Bem- 
bridge,  who  saw  in  a  moment  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand,  and  felt,  by  the  restrained  tone  of 
Helenas  conversation,  and  the  restlessness  of 
her  father^s  manner,  that  she  was  de  trap,  ^*  1 11 
run  away.  If  a  person  have  a  great  many 
commissions  to  execute  for  country   cousins. 
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of  a  horse  after  a  man  has  bought  hun,  is  like 
advising  a  friend  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  after 
he  is  married.'' 

"  Come  then,**  said  Jack,  "  never  mind,  — 
I  sha'n't  be  offended  if  you  abuse  him.^ 

*^  Shall   you    be    at   Lady   Sandown^s  to- 
night ?**  said  Stopper  to  Helen. 

*^  Are  you  going  ?"  said  Hden,  with  appa- 
rent interest. 

"  Yes,^  said  Stopper. 

'^  Are  you  quite  sure  you  mean  to  go  P"^  said 
Helen. 
*'  Positive.'' 
"  Come  I"*  said  Jack. 

^^  I  see  I  must  consent  to  be  the  judge,''  said 
Stopper,  who  was  actually  dragged  from  the 
paradise  of  Miss  Helen's  sanctum  by  her  im- 
patient parent.  "  Adieu  !  —  Good  morning, 
Mortimer !" 

And  so  they  went  their  way.  Jack  having 
no  horse  to  show,  but  perfectly  satisfied  that 
having  once  got  his  plague  out  of  the  house, 
he  could  ^neise  some  excuse  for  not  visiting 
the  stables. 
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"  They  were,  Helen,**  said  Mortimer,  **  and 
were  the  cause  of  my  sudden  flight  from  the 
scene  of  my  unhappiness." 
'*  "  Colonel  Mortimer  !"  said  Helen 

**  Yes,  Helen,  —  yes  r  sighed  Mortimer. 
^'  I  went  late ;  the  crowd  was,  as  you  know, 
immense,  and  I  was  lost  in  the  general  confu- 
sion ;  but  my  eye  rested  where  my  heart  was, 
and  I  saw  that  the  envied  place  in  the  room 
was  filled  by  Lord  EUesmere.  I  saw  his 
earnestness  of  manner  —  his  entire  devotion  to 
you.  I  saw  you  and  Lady  Bembridge  leave 
the  room  before  supper,  and  saw  EUesmere 
your  companion  in  the  departure.  He  did 
not  return,  and  I  felt  the  pang  of  knowing 
that  his  society  was  preferred  by  you  to  the 
general  gaiety  of  the  scene,  —  or  even  to  the 
certainty  of  meeting  me/' 

^^  But,  Colonel  Mortimer,^  said  Helen, 
"  how  — why  —  or  for  what  reason  should  you 
feel  displeased  with  me  for  leaving  a  hot  room 
when  I  was  tired,  or  for  accepting  the  arm  of 
an  intimate  fiiend  of  my  father's  .^'^ 

"•  Helen,'"  said  Mortimer,  ^^  the  time  is  past 
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^^  Calm  yourself,  beloved  girl,"  said  Mor- 
timer :  *^  speak  not  —  I  feel  that  I  am  blessed. 
Do  not»  for  worlds,  break  the  charm  which  is 
over  me ; — I  am  neither  rejected  nor  despised  !^ 

The  look  which  Helen  gave,  confirmed  his 
happiness;  and  before  Batley  returned  from 
not  looking  at  his  horse.  Colonel  Mortimer 
and  his  future  wife  had  calmed  themselves  into 
something  like  rationality ;  and  when  he  arrived, 
his  eyes  were  blessed  with  beholding  the  man 
whom  of  all  others  he  desired  for  his  son-in- 
law,  sitting  tite-d-tiie  with  his  darling  Helen. 

**  Give  me  joy,  Batley!"  said  Mortimer, 
"  she  consents!^ 

**  I  do  give  you  jpy,^  said  Jack,  ^^  and  I 
give  her  joy  toa  Come  here,  Helen : — here 
she  is»  my  friend ;  take  her,  and  assure  yourself 
that  you  possess  a  treasure." 

This  appeared  to  ^*  the  world,^  as  well  as 
it  did  to  Mr. Batley,  a  brilliant  match:  and 
most  brilliant,  because  it  blended  true  love  with 
wealth  and  station.  Helen  herself  felt  at  once 
relieved  of  a  weight  of  pain  and  anxiety,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  various  circumstances  of  her 
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fittber^s  life.  No  laager  was  that  cautious 
ooune  c^  coiidact  which  he  was  so  perpetually 
incnlrating  lequired  or  called  for.  There  was 
DOW  BO  aecrety  no  mystery;  she  loved  Morti- 
mer, and  had  owned  it;  she  might  now  speak 
of  faizn  aa  she  thought,  and  listen  to  his 
praises  by  others,  without  either  deteriorating 
tbem,  or  denying  his  merits  altogether:  and 
yet  it  waa  a  step  of  unusual  importance  to  take. 

Mortimer  was  her  senior  by  nearly  twenty 
years.  His  wild  career  had  been  run  either 
belbre  she  was  bom,  or  while  she  was  yet  an 
infant :  with  the  details  and  particulars  of  his 
moral  offences  she  was  unacquainted :  she  heard 
him  generally  set  down  as  a  raui  ;  she  bad  read 
in  the  peerage  the  record  of  his  leading  crime, 
but  she  attentively  watched  his  conduct  and 
listened  to  his  conversation,  without  seeing  or 
hearing  anything  confirmatory  of  what  she  con. 
sidered  the  malicious  hints  thrown  out  about 
him.  He  was,,  however,  himsdf  sensitively  alive 
to  any  allusion  to  his  youthful  follies,  and  most 
particularly  so,  if  the  lightest  hint  at  them 
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was  thrown  out  in  her  presence.  This  sen* 
sitiveness  rendered  the  society  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Batley  (who  was  certain  every  moment  to 
make  some  remark  that  way  tending)  excea- 
sively  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  unfortunately, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  the  said  Jacob  had 
been  invited  to  dine  with  the  family  that 
very  day,  —  a  circumstance  which  would  most 
assuredly  not  have  taken  place,  had  Jack 
known  that  Mortimer  would  have  dined  with 
them  also ;  or  had  he  been  aware  of  the  cha- 
racter in  which  he  was  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  family  circle,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent probability  of  getting  him  to  furnish 
means  for  the  attainment  of  the  much  desired 
seat  in  parliament,  without  troubling  his  bro- 
ther oil  that  very  interesting  topic.  As  it 
was,  and  having  constantly  before  his  eyes  the 
hope  of  eventually  possessing  the  said  brother^s 
worldly  wealth,  and  the  consequent  fear  of 
offending  him,  he  thought  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  would  be,  to  ask  Colonel  Magnus  to 
join  the  party,  and  desire  Helen  to  try  and 
get  Lady  Bembridge  also,  on  her  return  from 
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dioppiDg,  to  Stay  and  dine  san$fafonf  hoping 
bj  this  means  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
any  dialogue  between  Jacob  and  Mortimer, 
and,  by  rendering  the  conversation  more  gene> 
nd,  hindering  the  former  Arom  doing  what  be 
called  **  giving  Master  Mortimer  a  touch-up 
as  to  morality." 

All  these  proposed  arrangements  were  satis- 
iactorily  completed;  Mortimer  was  separated 
at  dinner  from  Jacob  by  Lady  Bembridge  and 
Colonel  Magnus;  and  between  the  constant 
exercise  of  Jack^'s  volubility  on  one  hand,  and 
the  whispering  conversation  which  was  carried 
on  by  Helen  and  her  avowed  lover  on  the  other, 
any  collision  between  that  *^  hero  of  many  a 
tale*  and  his  future  connexion  was  prevented. 
But  just  as  Helen  and  Lady  Bembridge  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  dinner-room,  the 
worthy  citizen,  leaning  forward  so  as  com- 
pletely to  command  Mortimer^s  attention,  said, 
apropos  to  nothing,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  mo- 
mentary lull  — 

^*  Pray,  Colonel,  how  long  have  you  been 
a  widower?** 
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The  question  seemed  to  paralyze  every  one 
of  the  party ;  and  no  reply  being  made  to  it, 
he  continued— 

^^  I  don't  ask  for  mere  curiosity ;— in  course 
it 's  nothing  to  me ; — but  my  friend  Haddock 
and  I  were  talking  over  you  and  your  affairs 
yesterday,  and  we  differed  as  to  your  age ;  and 
he  said — 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Batley,^  exclaimed  Lady 
Bembridge,  rising  from  her  seat,  ^*  the  moment 
ages  become  the  subject  of  conversation,  ladies 
invariably  run  away.^ 

This  dexterous  movement  was  instantly  taken 
advantage  of  by  Helen,  who  also  made  a  step 
towards  the  door. 

*^  Perhaps,*^  said  Mortimer,  who  turned  dead* 
ly  pale  with  anger  and  confusion,  '^perhaps, 
as  mine  appears  to  be  the  particular  age 
about  to  be  discussed,  you  will  permit  roe 
to  partake  of  your  flight ;"  saying  which,  and 
having  received  a  gracious  look  from  Helen, 
the  offended  Mortimer  left  the  room  and  its 
inhabitants  in  company  with  the  retreating 
beauties. 
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"  But,  my  dear  brother,''  said  Jack,  "  you 
are  not  aware,  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  telling  you,  that  Colonel  Mortimer  has  pro- 
posed to  Helen,  and  been  accepted.'' 

"  Whew,^  whistled  Jacob,  "  then  she'^s 
settled ;  —  that  accounts  for  his  starting  and 
staring  when  I  asked  about  his  widowhood. 
I  don't  care,  that^s  one  good  thing:  if  he  is 
angry,  he  must  get  pleased  again.'? 

"  Yes,  only,"  said  Jack  hesitatingly,  **  there 
are  points  in  a  man^s  life,  to  which  it  is  not 
always  agreeable  to  refer  ;  and  ^  — — 

"  Whose  fault 's  that  ?"  said  Jacob :  **  the 
man's  own ;  he  shouldn't  have  done  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of;  —  as  for  m«,  I  never  pity 
anybody; — /have  never  done  anything  I  care 
for  talking  about  —  that 's  my  comfort." 

"  Truly  it  may  be  so,"  said  Magnus,  "  but 
Mortimer's  case  is  a  singular  one:  his  youth 
at  the  time — he  was  in  fact  entrapped  by  an 
artful  woman  considerably  his  senior — ^in  truth, 
a  thousand  circumstances  of  extenuation  dis- 
tinguish that  affair  from  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.'' 
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opportunity  of  broaching  the  business  to  his 
brother,  and  sat  upon  thorns  during  the  open- 
ing  of  the  topic. 

**  No,^  said  he,  "  no :  —  that  is  to  say,  I 
have  thought  it  over,  but  I  have  had  no  oppor* 
t unity —  of — that  is  ^' 

^^  Oh  !^  said  Magnus,  giving  a  significant 
nod,  ^'  I  understand.  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing is,  that  I  find  time  presses.  With  re- 
gard to  my  own  tenants  and  immediate  de- 
pendents, of  course,  the  thing  is  safe,  gene- 
rally speaking;  but  when  one  has  three  or 
four  hundred  tastes  and  fancies  to  consult,  why, 
even  if  they  are  one's  tenants,  it  is  di£Scult  to 
ensure  unanimity.  As  for  myself,  as  I  can- 
didly said,  I  wouldn't  walk  across  my  drawing- 
room  to  be  returned  :  —  my  drawing-room  ! 
—  *gad,  no,  —  seven-and-thirty  feet  is  a  po- 
sitive journey :  —  but  I  mean,  that  I  wouldn't 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  secure  their  *  sweet 

*         in 

voices. 

"  What  r  said  Jacob,  "  are  you  talking  of 
elections  ?  — -  umph  !  A  man  of  talent,  and 
what  I  call  up  to  the  mark,  might  do  a  good 
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have  got  your  pension,  and  what  you  would 
say  would  go  but  for  little :  you  might  ttSk 
against  time, — do  the  duty  of  a  division  bdl: 

— stuff  r 

*'  Well,''  said  Jack,  **  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  press  either  my  talents  or  claims  upon 
your  attention,  but  it  would  be,  I  admit,  a 
great  object  with  me  to  avail  myself  of  my 
friend's  offer." 

''  All  I  can  say,''  said  the  Colonel,  ''  is,  that 
it  is  as  safe,  secure,  and  snug  as  Sarum  senior 
used  to  be ''  — — 

**  Umph  r  said  Jacob. 

"  Think  of  that,""  said  Jack,  elated  by  the 
considering  mood  into  which  he  saw  Jacob  had 
fallen. 

'^  It  might,  to  be  sure,"  said  Jacob,  ^^  be  a 
good  thing,  looking  at  it  in  one  way/' 

"  All  I  can  say,"  said  Jack,  **  is,  that  if  yoi 
are  disposed  to  assist  me  upon  this  occasior 
it  shall  be  the  last  time  I  ever  will  mentic 
the  word  money  to  you ;  and  I  am  sure  yo 
my  dear  Magnus,  will  forgive  me  for  talking 
private  matters  in  this  manner  before  you, 
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tbe  same  time  that  jou  may  serve  as  a  witness 

to  my  declaration.'" 
**  Three  thousand  pounds  !'*  said  Jacob  ;  — 

"  two  years  of  the  session  over." 
**  Yes,*"   said   Magnus ;    **  but,   understand 

me,  —  I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  '^ 

"  Stop,  Colonel,  stop  !"  said  Jacob ;    **  this 

bargaining  may  get  us  into  scrapes.     I  take 

care  of  Number  One.     Jack  is  my  brother; 

bat  if  I  talk  upon  this  matter,  and  if  I  may 

be  inclined  to  go  further  into  it,  we  must  be 
alone :  nothing  like  caution.  Nobody  would 
pity  me  if  I  was  clapped-up  in  Newgate  under 
the  Speaker's  warrant  —  hah  !  —  well,  thank 
God!  nobody  will  ever  try  to  make  me  wear 
such  a  wig  as  he  does  —  no.  Three  thousand 
pounds  isn't  much  for  such  a  point: — but  is 
it  all  certain  ?"* 

**  All  plain-sailing,"  said  Magnus.  "  You 
know,  amongst  the  people  with  whom  I  live, 
of  course,  a  man  is  obliged  to  be  cautious, 
as  you  say,  and  sure  of  his  card.  I  might, 
P^^  throw  my  influence  into  another  scale, 
but  I  prefer   a   sort  of  independence.      Con* 

VOL  I.  p 
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nected  as  I  am  with  so  many  interests,  and 
with  such  a  variety  of  duties  to  perform,  I  wish 
to  maintain  a  perfect  personal  neutrality ;  and 
therefore,  certainly  not  wishing  to  make  such 
an  offer  to  anybody  poIiticaUy  opposed  to  my 
party,  I  prefer  delegating  my  vote  to  some- 
body who,  taking  the  same  views  as  myself^ 
can  afford  from  all  the  various  engagements  of 
society,  time,  —  and,  I  may  add,  health  and 
constitution, — sufficient  for  an  adequate  and 
conscientious  exercise  of  his  duties.^ 

^^  Three  thousand  pounds,*  again  repeated 
Jacob. 

**  It  is  not  so  very  large  a  sum  r  said  Jack 
*^  and  under  the  guarantee,  as  to  the  peri< 
of  sitting  " 

^«  No,''  said  Jacob,  "  no.'' 

"  I  see,"  said  his  delighted  brother,  — 
see  by  the  twinkle  of  your  eye  that  you 
the  notion.     Need  I  say,  again  and  again, 
grateful  I  shall  be." 

"  Grateful !"  said  Jacob,  ''  what  d  'ye 
by  grateful  ?  —  you  will  be  grateful  whei 
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get  the  money  —  for  a  week  perhaps ;  and 
then,  once  in  the  seat — psha  I — there 's  no  such 
thing  as  gratitude  in  the  world.  Nobody  ever 
was  grateful  to  me  ;  —  I  suppose  I  never  did 
anything  to  make  anybody  gratefuL  I''m  sure 
I  never  was  grateful  to  anybody ;  I  don't  want 
to  be  gratefuL  I  work  my  way ;  what  I  get, 
I  earn  :  I  don'^t  know  what  gratitude  means.^ 

"  But,^  said  the  Colonel,  ^^  in  this  case,  a 
fraternal  feeling '' 

" Fraternal  fiddlestick  !' said  Jacob.  " What 
difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether  Jack  is 
your  brother  or  mine? — we  are  all  brothers. 
Why,  if  I  had  indulged  in  fraternal  feeling 
towards  him,  I  should  have  been  in  jail  long 
before  now ;  and  he  knows  that  his  anxiety 
about  this  very  a£Pair  arises  out  of  the  ques- 
tion between  a  seat  in  the  Commons  or  a  room 
in  the  King^s  Bench.^ 

*^  My  dear  Jacob  r  said  Jack. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  !^  said  the  ColoneL 

** Laugh)  my  lads!*'  said  the  merchant:  — 
"  many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest.    No, — 

F  2 
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if  the  seat  is  certain  for  three  thousand  pounds, 
I  think,  with  a  guarantee  such  as  you  speak 
of,  the  thing  isn't  dear/* 

"  Why,*'  said  Magnus,  "  you  speak  of  it  as 
a  regular  bargain  —  a  kind  of  purchase  and 
sale ;  now,  that  is  by  no  means  the  case.  My 
people  are  all  perfectly  independent,  only 
there  are  certain  contingencies  which  ^ 

"  WeU,*'  interrupted  Jacob,  "  I  am  ready 
to  listen  to  all  the  contingencies  and  condi* 
tions,  but  not  with  a  third  person  present: 
now  that^s  flat.  I  trust  nobody,  and  I  will 
not  get  myself  into  a  scrape.^ 

"  My  dear  Jacob,*"  said  Jack,  "  you  are 
kindest  of  the  kind  ;  your  prudence  is  perfectly 
praiseworthy.  The  invalidation  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  personal  difficulty  to  yourself,  might 
result  from  the  possibility  of  my  being  called 
upon  hereafter  as  evidence  to  the  transaction.^ 

*^  That 's  what  I  say,  Jack,^  said  Jacob, 
finishing  his  bumper  of  port,  and  knocking 
the  foot  of  the  glass  upon  the  table. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Jack,  giving  the  Colonel 
a  signal   with   one  of  his  eyes  that  matters 
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were  evidently  going  on  well,  "  I  will  leave 
you  two  to  talk  the  affair  over.  I  tell  you 
my  feeling  on  the  business  —  I  know  that  of 
the  Colonel ;  and  whatever  sacrifice  you  may 
be  kind  enough  to  make,  in  spite  of  your 
views  of  gratitude,  I  "■ 

**  There,'*  interrupted  Jacob,  "  no  speeches. 
I  never  believe  a  word  a  man  says  when  he 
tries  to  flatter ;  it  '^s  all  humbug  !  —  no  man 
means  what  he  says.  You  go  and  look  after 
the  arrangements  up-stairs;  Colonel  Magnus 
and  I  will  discuss  the  other  concern.^ 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  brother  \P 
said  Jack.  **  Here,  Magnus,^  (delivering  the 
bell-rope  into  his  custody,)  —  **  ring  for  wine 
when  you  want  it,  and  make  yourselves  com- 
fortable.* 

This  del^ation  to  the  Colonel  was  upon 
the  principle  already  noticed,  of  mollifying 
the  merchant  by  a  progressive  exhibition,  as 
the  doctors  call  it,  of  red  port;  and  Jack, 
satisfied  that  between  the  ebriety  of  the  dandy, 
and  the  inebriety  of  his  respectable  relative, 
he  should  in  less  than  an  hour  be  the  member 
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elect  for  Mudbury,  proceeded  up-stairs  to  join 
his  darling  daughter  and  her  distinguished 
intended. 

**  Well,''  said  Jacob,  as  soon  as  his  brother 
Mas  fairly  out  of  the  room,  drawing  his  chair 
close  to  the  Colonel,  "  now,  we  are  alone— 'gad, 
I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  good  deal  is  to 
be  done  in  the  next  session  by  a  practical  man 
who  knows  his  ground.  As  to  our  Colonies  and 
the  trade,  and  the  Slave  Emancipation,  and 
that  —  I  deal  rather  largely  in  that  line,  and 
know  a  thing  or  two." 

"  Ay,*'  said  the  Colonel,  "  you  mean  the 
Apprenticing  question  ?^ 

"  Yes,*'  said  Jacob — "  that,  you  know,  is,  in 
my  mind,  all  stuff — nonsense!  As  I  say,  a 
black  is  a  black ;  and,  as  Lord  Brougham  writes, 
till  you  can  make  the  black  man  white,  why, 
you  canH  give  him  a  white  man's  feelings  — 
that 's  my  view.  Well,  they  want  to  emanci- 
pate these  blacks  —  talk  of  humanity  —  what 
does  that  mean?  —  why,  don't  you  see, — call 
the  slave  *  slave,'  or  call  him  *  'prentice,*  he  *ll 
still  be  black ;  and,  as  Brougham  says,  (I  always 
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Stick  to  him,)  *  if  he  isn't  whipped  he  won^t 
work.^  Well,  now,  they  want  to  set  these 
fellows  free — good  :  — we  say  no ;  but  if  they 
wiQ,  why,  we  ask  twenty  millions  of  money 
—  a  goodi&h  lump  out  of  a  poor  country  — 
not  to  change  the  nature  of  the  cretur  —  not 
to  make  him  white  —  not  to  turn  his  wool 
into  hair — not  to  stop  flogging  him, — ^but  to 
call  him  a  *  ^prentice\  and  not  to  flog  him  un- 
less his  flogging  is  permitted  by  a  sort  of  jus- 
tice, who  is  to  be  paid  for  seeing  how  the  flog- 
ging is  done.  Now,  my  idea  is,  that  although 
this  thing  mayn't  be  carried  for  three,  or  four, 
or  five  years,  still,  a  man  with  a  notion  of 
what's  what,  as  I  say  — might  make  a  hit  in 
the  House,  and  " 

^  — Benefit  the  caiise  of  philanthropy ,"*  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Philanthropy  r  said  Jacob,  "  fiddlestick 
philanthropy;  not  a  bit  of  it; — do  good  to 
himself*'* 

•*  Very  probably,"  said  the  CJolonel ;  "  but, 
my  dear  sir,  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Bat  ley  has 
considered  the  subject  sufficiently  —  quite  out 
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of  his  line  —  to  secure  that  advantage  to  him- 
self or  the  cause?" 

'^  Mr.  Batley,^  said  Jacob,  filling  his  glass, 
**  is  up  to  every  bit  of  it : — has  all  the  Alder- 
manbury  secrets  at  his  command,  and  can  show 
up  the  whole  system,  ay,  to  the  very  bottom.*" 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  he** 

'*  He !  ^  said  Jacob,  looking  intently  at  the 
Colonel,  **  who  d  *ye  mean  by  Ae  ?  I  never 
talk  of  he^s  or  she's, — I  am  speaking  of  my- 
self^' 

"Oh!"  said  Magnus,  "but  I  understood 
that  our  worthy  host  was  to  be  the  person  to 
represent  Mudbury  under  your  patronage."" 

"  Patronage!"  said  Jacob,  "I  never  pa- 
tronize anybody,  nor  anything  —  why  should 
I  ?  Who  ever  patronized  me  ?  Nonsense  ! 
You  tell  us  of  an  opening  at  the  House  of 
Commons :  of  what  use  would  Jack  be  ? — none. 
All  he  says  is  gabble  gabble  gabble  —  stuff! 
—  very  fine  in  diplomacy  —  bows,  and  smiles, 
and  all  that,— -but  no  weight  in  Parliament. 
All  his  cherry-clappery  rattle  with  a  pension 
in  his  pouch,  will    go  no   way  there,    com- 
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pared  with  what  I  may  thiDk  fit  to  say  upon 
MibjectB  with  which  I  am  perfectly  conversant, 
having   a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
m  my  pocket  into  the  bargain.^ 
"  You,  sir ! "  said  the  Colonel. 
"  I,  air !"  said  Jacob,  "  I  speak  for  myself — 
whom  else  should  I  speak  for  ?  You  tell  me,  as  I 
have  just  said,  that  there  is  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  you  can  command :  well,  I 
should  like  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, — 
especially  for  a  borough  which  returns  only  one 
member — have  it  all  to  myself — no  partnership, 
no  colleague,  no  bother,  I,  all  alone.   Well,  you 
offer  it  to  Jack, — of  what  use  can  it  be  to  him  ? 
and  if  it  is  of  use,  what  do  I  care  ?  he  never 
would  put  himself  out  of  his  way  for  me.     We 
are  alone  —  I   know   the   world :  —  he  wants 
me  to  gi?e  him  three  thousand  pounds  to  put 
him  again  into  parliament ;  I  want  to  be  in 
parliament  myself:  now,  if  that  can  be  done, 
1 11  make  the  three  thousand,  four ;  and  that 
-—pass  the  wine,  Colonel  — that  will  cover  all 
contingencies.^ 
Colonel  Magnus  stared  with  astonishment  at 

p  5 
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his  companion.     He  was  prepared  to  admit  all 
his  failings  and  all  his  selfishness,   still,   the 
present  exhibition  far  exceeded  his  roost  san- 
guine anticipations.     But  this  selfishness,  hate- 
ful as  it  appeared  even  to  Magnus,  came  quali- 
fied through  that  *^  golden  mean,*^  which  gives, 
like  the  less  valuable  tint  of  jealousy,  a  colour  to 
everything  it  falls  upon :— -the  words  *^  make  the 
three  thousand  four,  to  cover  all  contingencies,'* 
rang  in  the  ears  of  the  Colonel  so  loudly,  as  to 
drive  out  everything  that  had  preceded  them; 
and  all  he  said  at  the  moment  was  — 

Then  you  would  like  to  sit  yourself?** 
To  be  sure,''  said  Jacob,  **  who  else  ?  Why 
there  are  half  a  dozen  whipper-snappering  shop- 
keepers in  parliament  -—  paupers,  —  b^gars, 
—  who  flourish  about,  and  frank,  and  look 
fine,  and  do  jobs.  Why  shouldn^t  I,  who  care 
for  no  man, — with  a  business  better  than  the 
Bank  itself, — why  shouldn't  I  sit  there  too  ?  If 
you  choose,  therefore,  I  'm  your  man,  and  four 
thousand  the  sum ; — only,  no  bother — no  con- 
test— no  rotten  eggs  and  poll-cats— understand 
that.    Reform  has  done  wonders —makes  the 
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^^  I  will  call  on  you  at  your  counting-house,^ 
said  the  Colonel. 

*^  Do,^  said  Jacob,  *^  that  ''s  business-like ; 
—but  how  are  you  to  find  out  Lillypot  Lane  ?" 

^^  Leave  me  alone,^'  said  the  Colonel ;  **  I 
know  London  pretty  well : — so,  now,  shall  we 
go  to  the  ladies?" 

^'  You  may.  Colonel,*^  said  Jacob,  ^^  but  not 
I ;  I  think  I  am  rather  in  disgrace  with  your 
friend  Mortimer.  I  suppose  the  wound  will 
heal — no  matter  whether  it  does  or  not : — how- 
ever, I  shan^t  try  to-night.  Give  me  another 
glass  of  port,  and  I  will  toddle  homewards, 
and  if  I  am  not  too  late,  perhaps  get  one  glass 
of  hot  punch  and  a  cigar  at  ^  The  Horn.^  ^ 

"  The  what  ?"  said  Magnus. 

^'  ^  The  Horn^  in  Doctors^  Commons,"  said 
Jacob. 

**  A  most  ominous  sign  for  that  particular 
neighbourhood,"  said  Magnus. 

^'  And  a  capital  place  for  a  chop  and  a 
bottle  of  black-strap/"*  said  Jacob.  "  You  fine 
gentlemen  don^t  know  half  the  good  places  in 
this  world.*" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Batlej  family,  and  even  as  regarded  the 
final  issue  of  Mortimer^s  connexion  with  it, 
that  Uncle  Jacob,  wisely  considering  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour,  had  efiPected  his  re- 
treat from  Grosvenor  Street  without  exhibit- 
ing his  comely  person  in  the  drawing-ix)om. 
Certain  it  was,  that  the  Colonel  was  bitterly 
o£Fended  by  the  question  he  had  put  at  the 
dinner-table;  indeed,  he  had  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity, soon  after  Mr.  John  Batley  joined  the 
ladies,  of  drawing  him  aside  and  complaining  of 
his  brother's  abruptness  and  want  of  feeling. 

"  The  circumstances,*^  said  Mortimer,  **  con- 
nected with  that  marriage,  and  the  death  of 
my  poor  Amelia,  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
alluded  to  without  wringing  my  heart  to  its  very 
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core.  Heaveo  knows  that,  if  repeDtanoe  and 
self-reproach  can  atone  for  vice  and  f<dy,  my 
sufferings  since  her  defectum  and  subsequent 
death  must  have  gone  far  to  wash  oat  the 
stain  that  fell  upon  my  eariier  life.  A  refer- 
ence to  it  made  by  another,  drires  me  almost 
mad ;  and  when  made  in  a  tone  sudi  as  that 
adopted  by  your  brother,  the  feeling  is  still 
stronger :— do,  pray,  put  him  on  his  guard,  and 
explain  to  him  that  the  occurrences  of  my  youth- 
ful days  are  interdicted  subjects  in  my  presence." 
^  It  is  wonderful,"  said  Batley,  *^  how  to- 
tally impracticable  he  is.  He  has  no  intention 
to  offend,  but  he  has  no  feeling  by  whidi  he 
can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  other  people,  and 
I  fear  he  is  now  too  old  to  mend.* 

**'  Only  save  me  from  the  recurrence  of  such 
a  thing,^  said  Mortimer ;  *'  and  aboTC  all,  beg 
him  not  to  notice  what  occurred  to-night  in 
the  way  of  explanation  or  apok^,  if  he  should 
express  any  wish  that  way ;  let  it  be  forgotten 
— buried  for  ever.'" 

**  m  manage  him,  rely  upon  it,"  said  Batley. 

**  Batley,'*  said   the   Colonel,   after  having 
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looked  at  him  earnestly  for  nearly  half  a 
minute,  "  do  you  think — do  you  believe — do 
you  know — whether  Helen  is  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  that  affair  ?'" 

Batley  knew  that  she  was  to  a  certain  extent 
aware  of  it,  as  indeed  it  seemed  impossible  she 
should  not  be,  inasmuch  as  her  curiosity  (interest 
is  perhaps  a  better  word)  naturally  had  led  her 
to  enquire  whom  Mortimer's  former  wife  was; 
and  moreover,  as  has  been  already  insinuated, 
she,  like  many  other  young  ladies  in  the  world, 
was  not  unfrequently  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
that  important  book  of  fate  "  The  Peerage," 
and  there,  as  we  have  already  heard,  she  had 
seen  recorded  and  registered  the  divorce  of 
Lady  Hillingdon,  and  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  Mortimer :  but  Batley,  who  wished  to  prove 
Helen  infinitely  more  innocent  and  ignorant 
touching  that  affair  than  Helen  really  was,  ex- 
pressed considerable  doubt  whether  she  knew 
anything  at  all  about  it. 

A  smile  which  curled  upon  Mortimer^s  lip 
sufficiently  expressed  his  incredulity  upon 
that  point,  as  he  said  with  impressive  earnest- 
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0696,  "  She  ought  to  know  the  history  —  she 
ought  not  to  marry  such  a  man  as  I  kave  been 
without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  eariy  fiiults 
and  fcdlies.^ 

This  puzzled  Batley :  it  seemed  as  if  Morti- 
mer himself  felt  that  a  girl  of  right  feding, 
delicacy  of  mind,  and  purity  of  heart,  might 
fed  a  repugnance  to  unite  herself  with  such  a 
man.     If  this  should  be  started,  and  if  Helen 
ihould  be  frightened  into  refusing  to  complete 
her  engagement    to  her  now    accepted  lover 
upoo  that  ground,  everything  would  be  lost, 
the  match  broken  off,  and  Hden,  in  all  proba- 
bility, doomed  to  a  contiuued  state  of  single 
unUesaedness. 

Batley,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
was  beaten  by  his  own  ingenuity;  and  all  that 
Mortimer  could  extract  from  him  was,  a  scMt 
of  equivocal  kind  of  stammering  of,  **  ^Vliy, 
I, — really,  I, — upon  my  word,  I,**  in  which  he 
dealt  for  about  half  a  minute — time  quite  suf- 
fident  to  assure  the  Colond  that  Helen  did 
know  the  whole  history,  and  did  not  see  in  it 
any  ground  for  objection. 
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"  Corae,"  said  Mortimer,  "  Helen  does  know 
the  story  — I  hope  she  does— my  heart  will 
then  be  at  rest :  tell  her  it  myself  I  cannot ; 
but  if  she  is  already  informed  of  it,  there  ends 
one  of  my  great  difficulties, — ^for,  Batley,  bad  as 
I  may  have  been,  I  could  not  now  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  deceive  or  mislead  such  a  girl  as  your 
daughter,  even  upon  the  most  trifling  point^ 

•*  Why  then,^'  said  the  sensitive  parent,  "  1 
will  honestly  tell  you  that  1  believe  she  does 
know  the  leading  facts  of  the  case ;  indeed,  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  the  very  cause  and  origin  of 
this  conversation,  my  tough-skinned  brother, 
would  take  care  she  should  not  die  uninformed 
of  them.'' 

^^  Heaven  defend  me  from  him  !^  said  Mor- 
timer, *^  though  he  is  your  brother.  It  seems 
quite  extraordinary  that  Nature  can  form  men 
of  such  opposite  and  varied  characters  and  tem- 
peraments as  we  see  every  day  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Jacob  Batley  would  discuss  and  descent 
for  an  hour,  without  fliinching,  upon  a  subject 
the  slightest  allusion  to  which  would  throw  me 
into  agonies.'' 
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genuousness  was  quite  overwhelming, —  **  he 
would  not  have  dined  here  to-day  if  I  had 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  nor 
if  I  had  not  had  an  object  to  gain — a  point  to 
carry  —  very  near  my  heart.*" 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?*^  said  Mortimer. 

Now  came  the  moment.  Mortimer  had 
made  the  expulsion  of  Jacob  a  sort  of  condi- 
tion in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  them  : 
Jacob's  assistance  to  further  the  parliamentary 
scheme  was  therefore  not  to  be  gained  by  any 
more  of  that  social  hospitable  conduct  which 
his  brother,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  in  the 
habit  of  observing  towards  him  whenever  he 
happened  to  require  his  aid  pecuniarily ;  and, 
consequently,  Mr.  Batley  jun.  thought  he 
might  most  reasonably  and  seasonably  sound 
his  intended  son-in-law  as  to  his  disposition 
with  regard  to  the  three  thousand  pounds  re- 
quired by  his  friend  Magnus  for  the  seat.  If, 
thought  Jack,  he  hates  my  brother  so  much 
as  to  exile  him  from  my  house,  he  must  be 
aware  that  I  cannot  expect  him  to  assist  me  in 
the  enterprize  against  the  worthy   people  of 
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Hudbury;  jmd,  as  moiiej  is  do  object  with 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  secure  himsdf 
against  the  intrusion  of  a  person  whom  he  so 
much  dislikes  by  an  outlay  of  this  sort,  which, 
while  it  guarantees  peace  ot  mind  to  himself^ 
gives  him  the  additional  gratification  of  serring 
and  ideasing  mc. 

^Wliy,*  said  Batley,  haTing  made  up  his 
mind  and  screwed  his  *  courage  to  the  stick- 
bg-plac^/  ^  the  fact  is,  I  am  anxious  to  be 
in  Parliament  again  ;  —  and  — I — perhaps  you 
are  aware  that  our  friend  Magnus  has  the 
powo-  of  meeting  my  wishes." 

'^  I  know,*"  said  Mortimer,  ^  that  Magnus, 
who  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  '  hard-up,"*  is  hawk- 
ing about  a  Wiltshire  borough,  which  he  be- 
licTes  he  can  command,  but  I  do  noi :  besides, 
you  don'tmeantopay  for  coming  in,  I  presume?** 

^  Why,''  said  Batley,  "  I  did  think  of  it 
Since  the  Reform  Bill  has  passed,  I  see  no 
other  chance  except  standing  a  contest  in  one 
of  the  large  boroughs,  which  I  am  not  up  to ; 
as  for  counties,  they  are  out  of  the  question  for 
any  of  us :  and  so^  you  see,  I  naturally  directed 
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my  views  towards  my  brother  Jacob.  Now,  as 
I  know  by  experience  that  nothing  but  the 
soothing  system  is  likely  to  succeed  with  him, 
I  had  begun  a  series  of  invitations  in  order  to 
win  him  over ;  and,  in  fact,  the  one  which  he 
accepted  to-day  has  had  some  efiPect,  for  I  got 
him  to  talk  upon  the  subject  with  the  Colonel 
this  evening,  and  left  them  discussing  it  when 
I  came  up-stairs.'' 

*'  I  think,'*  said  Mortimer,  "  you  could 
either  lay  out  your  money  more  wisely,  or, 
perhaps  more  wisely  still,  not  lay  it  out  at 
all.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  a  seat  in  Parliament 
were  an  object  with  me,  and  I  was  sure  of 
obtaining  it  by  the  process  you  propose  to 
adopt,  I  should  give  it  up  in  despair.  —  Come, 
let  us  join  the  ladies.'* 

This  cut-short  did  not  quite  please  Batley, 
who  found  that,  however  generous,  liberal,  or 
noble  a  man's  sentiments  may  be,  the  mom^t 
the  word  money  is  mentioned,  he  sinks  to 
the  common  level  of  humanity.  Jack  con- 
gratulated himself  that  he  had  not  gone  the 
entire  length  of  asking  Mortimer's  assistance. 
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which,  it  was  quite  clear,  he  would  not  have 
afforded  him ;  and  with  the  eUstidty  of  mind 
for  whidi  he  was  pre-eminent,  he  fell  back 
upon  Jacob-as  his  only  hope. 

Mortimer  left  his  future  father-in-law  some- 
what abruptly  it  must  be   confessed,   and  re- 
turned to  the  front  drawing-room,  where  Helen 
and  Lady  Bembridge  were  still  tite^-tcte ;  but 
his  manner  was  subdued,  the  smile  which  had 
previously  played  so  agreeably  on  his  mouth  had 
▼anidied,  and  a  dense  doud  of  care  seemed  to 
hang  on  his  brow.    He  had  decided, — his  course 
was  chosen, — and  the  beaming,  blushing  Helen 
was  his  own : — but,  could  he  see  her  without  a 
recollection  of  the  past  ? — could  he  forget  those 
scenes  and  passages  of  his  life  of  the  details  of 
which  he  devoutly  hoped  she  was  ignorant  ?  No : 
—  let  the  man  of  the  world  be  ever  so  harden- 
ed;  let  him  fjEmcy  himself  callous  to  the  appeals 
of  feeling  or  conscience,  his  vaunted  courage 
(ails  him  when  his  looks  rest  upon  confiding 
innocence  like  Helen's.      He  was  wretched  in 
the  midst  of  his  happiness,  and  gazed  upon  his 
treasure,  as  her  father  justly  called  her,  with 
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a  feeling  of  doubt  and  distrust     ^'  When  she 
knows  me,  she  will  despise  me,*^  said  to  himself 
this  wealthy,  worldly  man :  his  love  for   her, 
devoted  as  it  was,  was  devoid  of  that  freshness 
and  singleness  of  heart  which  is  so  essential  to 
earthly  happiness.     The  besetting  evil  of  his 
life  was  mistrust,  not  only  in  himself  but  others. 
He  had  himself  triumphed  over  the  confidence 
of  a  fond  husband — he  had  been  wooed  and 
won  by  a  fair  and  lovely  creature,  strange   to 
say,  not  unlike  Helen  personally ;   and  as  he 
sat,   abstracted    and    away  from    her,    gazing 
on  her  bright  eyes,   her  snow-white  forehead, 
and  her  jetty  curls,  —  curls  blacker  than  the 
raven's   plumage,  —  instead   of  contemplating 
the  bright  vision  with  satisfaction  and  delight, 
a  deep-fetched  sigh  from  his  inmost  heart  was 
mingled  with  the  thought  that  such  had  once 
been  his  loved, — his  lost  Amelia  1 

The  associations  which  lead  men  to  cer- 
tain actions  of  their  lives  are  unaccount- 
able, their  effects  extraordinary,  and  some- 
times absurd — pre-eminently  absurd.  In  this 
case  most  true  and  certain  is  it,  that  the  sym- 
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bind  my  affections,  draw  me  from  this  idle 
town  and  its  associations,  make  me  happy  here, 
and,^'  added  he,  with  a  sigh  of  mistrust,  ^'  hare^ 
after.*^ 

All  this,  right  and  reasonable  as  it  might  be, 
was  not  what  was  to  be  expected  from  an  ardent 
and  devoted  lover.  Nor  was  Mortimer  ardent, 
however  devoted  he  might  be ;  that  was  most 
certain.  Helen  saw  that  he  was  not  entirely  at 
ease,  —  not  happy  as  she  would  have  wished 
to  see  him ;  and  of  course,  as  perfectly  unac* 
quainted  with  what  had  recently  passed  between 
him  and  her  father,  as  with  that  which  was 
passing  in  his  mind  at  the  moment,  she  quitted 
Lady  Bembridge,  and,  throwing  down  some 
absurd  sort  of  work  upon  which  she  fancied 
she  was  employing  herself,  she  crossed  the 
room,  and,  seating  herself  beside  him,  said — 

"  Dear  Francis,  what  is  the  matter? — you 
look  ill, —you  look  melancholy, —  nay,  you 
look  cross ;  rely  upon  it,  frowns  do  not  become 
you.'' 

Mortimer  smiled,  and  took  her  hand.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him  Francis ; 
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it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ventured  to  di». 
cass  the  character  of  his  ooaDteoaoce,  or  give 
to  opinion  as  to  what  became  it,  or  what  did 
Dot  The  smile  was  one  of  doubtful  import, — 
the  {H^ssore  of  the  hand  was  tremulous. 

*'  I  will  smile,  Helen,  if  you  wish  it,"*  said 
Mortimer. 

^  Not  if  you  are  not  in  a  smiling  humour,'' 
snd  Helen  ;  ^*  I  hate  anything  that  is  not  natu- 
nd, — as  my  thoughts  are,  so  are  my  looks, — 
my  &ce  is,  I  am  sure,  the  index  of  my  mind, 
—I  couldn't  smile  if  I  were  not  pleased.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  women  in  parties  look  as  lively 
IS  I  do  now,  while  their  hearts  were  breaking.^ 

^  Why  reaUy,'  said  Lady  Bembridge,  **  it 
must  be  confessed,  if  a  woman  have  any  do- 
mestic grief  rankling  in  her ,  bosom,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  tadc  to  gild  the  countenance  with 
a  mirthful  expression.* 

'*  And,^  said  Mortimer,  *'  what  made  you 
think  the  hearts  of  those  laughing  ladies  were 
breaking,  Hden  ?"" 

«<  Oh  r  said  Helen,  *"  because  I  knew  thrir 
little    private    histories,    and    have    seen    all 
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through  their  conduct ; — nay,  I  have  heard 
husband  in  a  crowded  room  speak  as  rude 
and  nearly  as  loudly  to  his  wife,  as  he  woi 
have  done  with  the  same  disposition  if  tl 
had  been  alone, — and  I  have  seen  the  patii 
beauty,  pale  with  fear  at  the  violence  of  I 
lord  and  master,  her  cheek  pale  as  a  lily,  a 
her  lips  blanched  with  fear,  force  an  expressi 
into  her  countenance,  not  only  placid,  but  g; 
when  spoken  to  by  another  unconscious  pen 
at  the  same  moment.     I  have  wondered  a; 
watched,  and  loved  her  for  hiding  from 
world   the  harshness  of  the  man,   whose 
humour,  as    a  devoted   wife,  she    would 
betray.'' 

"  Well  then,**  said  Mortimer,  half  whi 
ingly,  "  if  we  ever  do  quarrel  in  public 
will,  I  hope,  emulate  the  example  you  so 
extol.** 

"  Quarrel !  **  said  Helen,  gazing  on 
countenance,  ^*  what  should  we  quarrel  a 

*^  I  am  sure  I  donH  know,''  said  Mr 
*^  I  am  only  providing  against  the  d 
pleasant  contingencies.'" 
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^No,^  said  Helen,  **  let  us  go  into  the  coun- 
trj, — let  us  leave  this  noisy  town, — I  am  get- 
tbg  heartily  tired  of  it: — lam,  Francis,** — this 
last  asseveration  was  caused  by  a  sort  of  incre- 
dulous shake  of  Francises  head, —  **  all  I  ask  is 
peace  and  quiet,  and  the  society  of  those  I  love/' 
"  I  think,''  said  Mortimer,  "  you  will  like 
Ssdgrove, — it  is  a  nice  place.     It  wants  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  rooms,  which  we  will 
give  it,  Helen.     The  Severn  runs  its  silvery 
stream  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  which  the 
boose  stands ;  and  I  assure  you,  though  not 
tory  extensive,  the  park  is  as  prettily  thrown 
aboat,  and  as  richly  wooded,  as  the  best  land- 
icipe  gardener  in  the  world  could  desire." 

^  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it,**  said  Helen  : — 
"yottUkeit?'' 

**  Yes,"  said  Mortimer,  "  I  used  to  delight 
init" 

"  When  were  you  there  last,  Francis  ?'"  said 
Hekn. 

^  Last  f  said  Mortimer, — and  his  counte- 
nance resumed  the  gloomy  expression  which 
the  conTer^ation  of  the  last  few  minutes  had 
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in  a  great  measure  dispelled,  —  **  last !  —  I 
haven't  been  there  much  lately, —  I, — that  is 
—not  for  four  or  five  years/' 

^^  It  is  a  delightful  neighbourhood,"  said 
Helen. 

"  A  remarkably  fine  country,""  said  Morti- 
mer. 

"  Aye !''  said  Helen,  **  but  I  mean  a  de- 
lightful  neighbourhood  for  society.  I  have  a 
cousin  living  not  above  twenty  miles  from 
Sadgrove^  and  he  says  nothing  can  be  more 
sociable.'^ 

Mortimer  made  no  answer.  When  he  lived 
at  Sadgrove  with  Amelia,  Sadgrove  was  a  •  de- 
sert. This  fact  never  occurred  to  him,  when 
he  looked  forward  to  the  solitude  of  Sadgrove 
as  a  most  delightful  passage  of  his  future  life, 
in  which,  like  another  Adam,  he  might  enjoy 
his  paradise  with  one  sole  companion  : — the 
expression  **  delightful  neighbourhood''  used 
by  Helen,  brought  to  his  ardent  and  sensitive 
mind  an  entirely  new  picture  of  his  former 
retirement.  Neighbours,  —  neighbourhood,  — 
what  did  it  mean  ?     When  he  lived  there,  the 
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gates  of  SadgroTe  Park  nisted  oo  their  idiige^ 
and  the  grass  grew  on  the  alls  of  the  lodges; 
it  was  then  indeed  a  retirement,  and  he  stiD 
looked  to  it  as  one ;  nor  till  this  moment  had 
he  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  a 
young  creature^  who  possessed  a  desire  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  country  and  the  enjoyments 
of  rural  Ufe,  to  a  seclusion  which  is  the  lot  of 
those  who,  by  the  gratification  of  some  unholy 
passion,  purchase  a  perpetuity  of  siditude,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude. 

Helen's  abstract  notion  of  a  country  life 
(having  been  on  visits  with  her  vivacious  pa- 
rent  to  various  country-houses)  was,  the  trans- 
ferenoe  of  London  into  the  country.  A  greater 
ease,  and  more  perfect  sociability,  rendered 
her  happier  when  away  from  the  trammels 
of  town  society ;  but,  of  the  enjoyments  to 
which  Mortimer  looked  forward,  —  the  quiet 
stroll  by  moonlight;  the  teit-a-tcte  in  which 
the  husband  was  to  read  while  the  wife  was 
to  draw ;  or  the  morning  during  which  the 
huflband  was  to  dioot  and  the  wife  to  do 
what  she  could  to  amuse  herself;  the  visits  to 
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cottages ;  the  inquiries  after  sick  old  women ; 
the    superintendence  of  Infant    Schools,   and 
"  all  such/'  as  the  worthy  Wadsford  hath  it, 
she  had  no  idea.     The  windows  of  a  drawing- 
room  looking  over  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  or 
the  rails  of  Grosvenor  Square,  were   still   the 
windows  of  a  drawing-room;   and  a  boudoir 
well    muslined-up,    whether   it   were    blinded 
from    the    glare    of  Park   Lane  or   sheltered 
from  the  bright    sun   beaming   on   the    wide 
bea,    was    still    a    boudoir  ;    and,    therefore, 
Helenas  idea  of  a  charming  country  was,  where 
she  might  do  exactly  as  she  did  in  London, 
only  in  a  purer  atmosphere  for  a  certain  part 
of  the  year:  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
she   was    glad   to   get  away    from    a   routine 
of  society  of  which  towards  the  end   of  the 
season    she  grew  tired,  to  that  which,  as  she 
felt,  she  might  in  her  new  capacity  choose  for 
herself. 

Old  Flint,  in  "  The  Maid  of  Bath,^  when 
endeavouring  to  win  the  consent  of  Miss  Lin- 
nett  to  their  marriage,  asks  the  young  lady  if 
she  is  fond  of  the  country  ;  to  which  she  mere> 
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pleasures  ore  chiefly  domestic,  his  home  is  as 
convenient  as  can  be :  — "  You  have  good  gar- 
dens," says  the  young  lady,  "  no  doubt  P*' 

"  (hardens  ! "  says  the  venerable  lover,  — 
"  why,  before  the  great  parlour  window  there 
grows  a  couple  of  yews,  as  tall  as  a  mast  and 
as  thick  as  a  steeple ;  and  the  boughs  cast  so 
delightful  a  shade  that  you  can't  see  your 
hand  in  any  part  of  the  room  ;  and  in  them, 
there  constantly  roosts  a  curious  oou{de  of 
owls,  which  I  won't  suffer  our  folks  to  disturb, 
they  make  so  rural  a  noise  in  the  night.  As 
for  my  mansion,  you  may  stretch  your  l^s 
without  crossing  the  threshold  :  —  why,  we  go 
up  and  down  stairs  in  every  room  in  the  bouse. 
To  be  sure,  it 's  a  little  out  of  repair  at  pre- 
sent ;  not  that  it  rains  in,  where  the  casements 
are  whole,  at  above  five  or  six  places  at 
present." 

"  Your  prospects  are  pleasing  ?^  says  Miss 
Linnett.        • 

•*  From  off  the  leads,"  replied  Flint ;  "  {or 
why,  I  have  boarded  up  most  of  the  windows 
to  save  paying  the  tax ;  but,  to  my  thinking, 
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that  which  will  be  our  bedchamber,  miss,  is 
the  most  pleasantest  place  in  the  house." 

*'  Oh  !^  replied  Miss  Linnett,  colouring  like 
crimson,  ^  you  are  too  polite  f " 

«  No,  miss,''  said  Fhnt,  «  it  isn't  for  that, 
— 4>ut,  you  must  know,  there  is  a  large  bow. 
window  £scing  the  East,  which  does  finely  for 
drying  of  herbs :  it  is  hung  round  with  the 
hatchments  of  all  the  folks  that  have  died  in 
the  family: — and  then  the  pigeon-house  is 
right  over  our  heads,  and  we  shall  be  waked 
at  daybreaking  with  their  billing  and  cooing, 
that  will  make  it  as  fine  as  can  be." 

To  these  allurements  Flint  adds  a  list  of  the 
neighbours  who  are  to  enliven  them  when  they 
require  a  little  stimulus.  ^'  The  Widow  Kil- 
derkin, who  keeps  the  *  Adam  and  Eve '  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  quite  an  agreeable  body, 
—indeed,  the  death  of  her  husband  has  driven 
ber  to  tipple  a  bit ;  Farmer  Dobbins's  daugh- 
ters ;  and  Dr.  Surplice^  the  curate,  and  wife, 
a  vast  conversable  woman  if  she  wasn't  alto- 
gether so  deaf." 

Now,  although  most  assuredly  no  two  ani- 
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mals  of  the  same  species  could  be  so  di£Perent  in 
genus  as  Flint  and  the  elegant  Colonel  Morti- 
mer, the  inducements  which  the  graceful  roue 
was  holding  out  to  Helen,  as  to  Sadgrove, 
were,  with  all  her  professed  love  of  rurality, 
not  much  more  congenial  with  her  taste  than 
those  which  Footers  admirable  miser  suggested 
to  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Bath. 

Mortimer's  thoughts  had  been  driven  into  a 
new  channel  by  the  observations  of  Helen,  and 
in  a  moment  a  new  prospect  opened  to  his  view. 
This  vaunted  retirement  of  Sadgrove  —  what 
would  it  be? — in  point  of  fact,  no  retirement 
at  all.  Sadgrove  was  no  apt  or  fitting  theatre 
whereupon  to  enact  the  drama  of  his  reformed 
life :  within  a  few  miles  of  Worcester,  one  of  the 
gayest  and  handsomest  cities  in  the  empire ;  in 
the  midst  of  thickly-studded  country  houses, 
with  Malvern  at  hand,  and  a  thousand  rural 
gaieties  surrounding,  his  system  of  seclusion 
and  reform  was  little  likely  to  be  carried  into 
eflFect. 

"What  then?''  thought  he.  "Helen  has 
gone  the  round  of  London  society  for  three  or 
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£)ur  seasons ;   if  she  still  retain  her  taste  for 
the  amusements  incidental  to  a  country  life  in 
our  station,  why  should  she  not  enjoy  them  ? 
To  me  the  very  difference  of  our  position  at 
Sadgrove  to  that  in  which   I  was  placed  by 
drcomstances  during  my  last  residence  there, 
wiU  so  far  alter  the  character  of  the  place, 
that  the  recollections  which  I  so  much  dread 
will  perhaps  not  haunt  me.     Helen  is  right ; 
we  will  be  gay, — we  will  receive  and  entertain  ; 
and  whenever  we  get  tired  of  visitors  and  wish 
to  fall  back  upon  our  own  resources,  we  can.^ 
These  anticipations  first  inspired   by  Helen's 
artless  observation  cheered  him,   and  his  face 
resumed  that  expression  the  absence  of  which 
Hdeo  had  lamented  to  perceive. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  present  stage  of 
Mortimer^s  association  with  Helen,  to  repeat 
at  length  or  in  detail  the  various  conversations 
in  which  they  indulged  with  regard  to  their 
future  plans.  Mortimer  soon  ascertained  the 
^tent  of  her  admiration  of  the  country ;  and 
upon  the  principle  which  suggested  itself  on 
the  first  evening  upon  which  she  had  expressed 
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her  seBtiments  and  opinions  that  way  tending, 
he  resolved  to  make  Sadgrove,  in  spite  of  its 
lugubrious  name,  everything  that  was  lively 
and  cheerful. 

The  time  "progressed/'  as  our  Trans- Atlan- 
tic friends  have  it.  The  marriage  of  Morti- 
mer and  Miss  Batley  was  the  talk  of  the  world; 
and  paragraphs  anticipatory  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  trousseauy  and  all  other  matters 
connected  with  so  distinguished  a  union,  filled 
the  fashionable  newspapers.  Batley  himself 
seemed  to  "  ride  on  a  whirlwind,*'  and  if  he 
did  not  "  direct  the  storm,''  anybody,  to  have 
seen  him,  sparkling  and  chattering  in  the  high- 
est possible  spirits,  would  have  imagined  that 
he  himself  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  an  heir- 
ess with  a  fortune  twice  as  large  as  that  of  his 
future  son-in-law. 

Meanwhile  Jacob,  excluded  by  command  of 
Mortimer,  and  therefore  decidedly  afironted, 
pulled  up  haughtily,  and  declared  that  be 
never  would  set  foot  in  Jack's  house  as  long  as 
he  lived :  and  it  unfortunately  having  occur- 
red that  his  volatile  brother  was  obliged   to 
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give  him  the  hint  to  abstain,  the  very  morning 
after  his  ittt-ortite  with  Colonel  Magnus,  Jacob, 
lest  his  return  for  Mudbury  should  be  of  use 
to  that  gentleman,  wrote  to  cry  '*  off  ^  as  to 
his  negotiations  for  the  seat,  merely  because 
Jack,  in  pressing  upon  him  his  own  anxiety  to 
sit,  happened  to  repeat  Mortimer's  statement 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  ColoneFs  affairs. 
Hence,  in  order  not  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ments  of  any  man  who  was  a  friend  of  Morti- 
mer^s,  arose  the  relinquishment  of  his  personal 
object ;  and  hence,  of  course,  resulted  his  posi- 
tive refusal  to  advance  one  single  farthing  to 
advance  the  views  of  poor  Jack. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  younger  Batley, 
powerfully  acted  upon  by  Mortimer^s  expressed 
desire,  that  the  bear  should  not  come  to  his 
steak  in  Grosvenor  Street,  had  sealed  his  own 
fiite,  and  that  of  Helenas,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  worthy  of  Lilypot  Lane,  by  making  him 
understand  how  very  desirable  just  for  the 
present  his  absence  was.  It  is  true  that  Jack 
softened  down  the  harshness  of  the  suggestion, 
by  throwing  out  hints  as  to  the  love  of  retire- 
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ment  and  quiet  so  much  desired  by  two  persons 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  and  the  embarrassment 
which  they  felt  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
the  various  matters  they  had  to  arrange  and 
consult  about,  and  concluded  his  qualifications 
of  the  "  warn  off,''  by  assuring  him  that  the 
exclusion  was  not  personal  to  him,  but  that 
there  would  be  no  visitors  admitted  until  the 
wedding  took  place. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Sir,"  said  Jacob ; — "  a 
brother  is  seldom  considered  a  stranger, — but 
no  matter, — the  day  will  come,  —  mark  my 
words, — when  you,  and  the  fine  young  lady 
whom  you  have  taught  to  despise  me^  because 
you  want  her  to  marry  a  rake  without  princi- 
ple or  character,  may  be  down  on  your  mar- 
rowbones begging  at  my  feet: — wait  till  that 
day  comes,  and  then  you  will  hear  me  say, 
'  When  you  were  gay  and  great,  as  you  thought, 
and  in  prosperity  and  pride,  you  drove  me 
from  your  door  —  it's  my  turn  now:*  and, 
mark  you,  brother ^  don't  call  me  hard-hearted 
if  I  do  ;  for  if  the  thing  happens,  do  it  I  will.** 
And  so  went  Jacob  his  way,  his  brother  not 
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qoite  unmoTed  at  the  last  appeal :  —  Day, 
Jack,  although  neither  awed  Dor  acted  upoD 
bj  Jacobus  threat  in  case  of  a  contingency 
wbich  as  he  felt  confident  never  could  occur, 
felt  a  pang  at  what  had  happened,  and  an 
anxiety  to  follow  and  appease  him :  *^  but  it 
would  be  of  no  use,"  said  Jack,  **  it  might 
ooly  irritate  him  the  more,  and  it  were  best  to 
let  him  take  his  course.^' 

It  might  have  been  better  not, — hut. that 
time  will  show. 

Now  it  was  that  Jack^s  anxiety  to  secure 
Madbury  raged  with  double  ardour ; — Morti- 
mer could  not  be  applied  to;  the  repulse  he 
had  already  met  with  settled  that  question, 
and  any  recurrence  to  the  subject  would  pro- 
bably alarm  the  nice  feelings  of  his  proposed 
Km-in-law.  Was  there  no  other  channel  through 
which  he  might  obtain  the  means  ?  This  spe- 
culation engaged  all  his  thoughts,  and,  as  he 
felt,  demanded  all  his  energies.  The  vacancy 
would  be  declared  in  ten  days,  and  that  was 
but  a  limited  period  in  which  to  make  any 
arrangements:    for,  as  Jacob  bad  truly  said. 
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*^  John  Bailey  bad  been  in  the  money  market 
before,^^  and  the  advantageous  marriage  of  his 
daughter  seemed  to  him  not  unlikely  to  add  to 
his  facilities  in  again  applying  to  his  friends, 
who  had,  for  considerations  equivalent  there- 
unto, previously  afforded  him  that  aid  which 
his  nearest  relation  had  denied. 

About  this  period  in  our  history,  the  happy 
day  was  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials :  every  preparation  was  making  to  render 
Sadgrove  worthy  the  presence  of  its  future 
mistress ;  the  settlements  were  drawn ;  and 
the  fair  Helen,  with  eight  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  as  pin-money,  and  a  jointure  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  a  year,  was  accordingly 
congratulated  by  her  elderly  female  friends, 
and  proportionably  envied  by  her  young  ones. 
Mortimer^s  kindness  and  attention  were  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  assiduous  character :  the 
bright  prospect  of  his  future  happiness  bad 
driven  away  the  gloomy  reminiscences  which, 
until  his  heart  had  been  again  engaged,  and 
his  thoughts  devoted  to  a  new  and  lovely  ob- 
ject, had  haunted  and  distracted  bis  mind.    He 
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WIS  an  altered  man  ;  the  thought  that  he  was 
loved,  really  and  sincerely  loved,  raised  him  in 
his  own  estimation,  and  if  happiness  be  attained 
in  this  lower  world,  Mortimer  may  be  said  to 
hive  been,  at  the  present  juncture,  happy. 

The   state  of  nervousness  in  which  Batley 
existed  during  this  trying  period,  cannot  be 
described ;  his  life  was,  as  has  already  been 
stated,   one   continued  flurry :    but  little  was 
either  he,  or   Colonel  Magnus,   prepared  for 
tbe  course  which  brother  Jacob  thought  pro- 
per to  pursue.     Sui&oe  it  to  say,  that  within 
about  six  days  of  the  declaration  of  the  vacancy 
at  Mudbury,  made  by  the  appointment  of  the 
sittiDg  member  to  an  oflSce  with  which  the  seat 
was  untenable.  Colonel  Magnus  informed  Jack, 
that  his  blunt  and  impracticable  brother  had 
gooe  down  to  the  borough,  and  was  canvassing 
for  himself.      The  name   of  the   rich  Batley 
worked  wonders,  and  it  became  pretty  evident 
to  Magnus,  by  the  letters  which  be  received 
from  his  agent,  that  Jacob's  straightforward 
principle    of  buying    the   votes    for   himself, 
instead   of  trusting    to    the  gallant    oflBcer's 
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agency,  was  likely  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner  to  take  Mudbury  out  of  his  delicate 
hands. 

The  instant  diplomatic  John  had,  in  all  the 
confidence  of  fraternal  affection,  permitted  Jacob 
to  understand,  that  Magnus  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  buy,  while  in  the  second  he  was 
to  sel],  Jacob  said  to  himself,  —  if  that  be  the 
position  of  affairs,  it  is  quite  clear,  tenants 
of  the  Colonel's  or  not,  in  his  circumstances, 
I  may  as  well  outbid  him  in  the  market  at 
first  hand,  as  give  him  a  premium  for  his 
agency.  The  Colonel  wrote  strong  letters  of 
remonstrance  to  his  dear  friends  at  Mudbury, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  down 
a  gentleman  of  weight,  consequence,  and  no- 
toriety, to  contest  the  borough  against  any 
other  candidate  who  might  be  proposed.  But 
the  independent  reformers  knew  their  man : 
they  knew  that  the  ColonePs  influence  was 
what  they  called  "  moony ,^'  produced  only  by 
reflected  light ;  that  in  point  of  fact,  whatever 
his  nominal  extent  of  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood might  be,  he  had  no  solid  claims  upon 
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tbeniy  and  therefore,  with  loDg  leases  in  their 
possession,  they  prudently  resolved,  in  order 
to  support  the  purity  of  electioD,  to  rebel 
against  what  might  be  supposed  an  undue  in- 
fluence, and  pocket  the  cash  of  Jacob  Batley,  of 
vhom  they  had  previously  known  nothing,  and 
had  never  before  heard,  in  order  to  evince  to 
the  country  at  large  that  independence  of  their 
immediate  superior,  which  is  at  once  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  party  to  which  they  adhered, 
and  80  brilliantly  illustrative  of  that  glorious 
maich  of  intellect  in  which  the  British  Empire 
so  angularly  rejoices. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  our  history,  that  the  reader  should 
now  be  introduced  to  a  personage  of  whom  as 
yet  no  mention  has  been  made,  but  whose  cha- 
racter and  conduct  may  perhaps  deserve  more 
of  his  commendation,  than  the  attributes  of 
certain  others  of  the  family  party  would  be 
likely  to  command. 

Mrs.  Farnham  was  the  sister  of  Colonel  Mor- 
timer; she  had  married  young,  and  for  love, 
but  neither  imprudently  nor  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  her  parents.  Her 
husband  was  sufficiently  wealthy  to  enjoy  and 
afford  her  all  the  rational  comforts  of  the 
world,  without  any  of  the  dazzle  and  glare  of 
society  by  which  so  many  young  and  lively 
women  are  fascinated,  but  which  had  no  charms 
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for  Emily  Mortimer.     Her  career  as  a  wife 

was  as  happy  as  she  could  wish  it  to  be ;  but, 

in  less  than  six  years  after  her  union  with  Mr. 

Farnham,  she  became  a  widow,  and  had  never 

since  the  death  of  her   husband   returned  to 

England.     In  the  society  of  an  early  attached 

female  friend,  who  like  herself  had  lost  an  af. 

fectioQate  husband,  she  seemed  resolved  to  past 

^  remainder  of  her  days  on  the  Continent ; 

<nd  although  childless,  the  two  daughters  of 

W  companion  had  so  much  engaged  her  afiFiec- 

tions,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  appeared  to 

Qimstitute  one  family  of  love. 

When  Mortimer's  affair  with  Lady  Hilling- 
don  became  matter  of  public  notoriety,  his  sis- 
ter was  absent  fi-om  England ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nate partner  of  her  brother^s  criminality,  Mor- 
timer paid  his  sister  a  visit.  Then  it  was  he 
earnestly  entreated  her  to  come  to  England 
with  her  fidend  and  her  children,  and  make 
Sadgrove  a  home  not  only  for  herself  and  them 
but  for  him :  but  Emily  strenuously  refused. 
She  although  nearly  and  dearly  connected  with 
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him,  could  not  bring  herself  to  make  those  al- 
lowances for  his  conduct,  which  his  less  sincere 
but  more  worldly  friends  were  quite  ready  to 
concede ;  and  his  stay  at  Florence,  where  she 
was  then  residing,  was  not  rendered  sufficiently 
agreeable  to  him,  to  induce  him  much  to  pro- 
tract it.  He  quitted  her  only  to  seek,  in  scenes 
less  beneficial  to  his  mind  and  morals,  an  obli- 
vion which  he  sought  in  vain;  and,  when  he 
returned  to  England  worn  out  with  hoping 
for  ease  and  tranquillity,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
beautiful  Helen,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  attainment  of  hap- 
piness by  an  union  with  youth  and  innocence. 

It  was  now  his  great  object  to  induce  his 
sister  to  come  to  England  to  grace  and  sanction 
this  second  marriage  with  her  presence  and 
countenance;  and  he  accordingly  renewed  his 
entreaties  that  she  would  accede  to  his  wish 
and  quit  Naples,  (whither  she  had  removed,) 
and  greet  his  lovely  Helen  as  a  sister. 

**  My  dear  Francis,"  wrote  Mrs.  Famham 
in  answer  to  his  repeated  letters,  '^  forgive  me 
for  still  adhering  to  my  determination  to 
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main  here  until  my  excellent  friend  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  her  daughters  finally  to  England. 
I  find  the  climate  agree  with  me — I  delight  in 
the  purity  and  brightness  of  an  Italian  sky — 
you  know  how  warmly  I  enter  into  all  matters 
of  art  and  virti^,  and  how  ample  the  resources 
here  are  for  the  gratification  of  a  taste  which  I 
could  nowhere  else  so  well  afford  to  cultivate. 

^'If  I  could  imagine  that  my  being  present  at 
your  marriage  would  either  increase  the  chance 
of  your  future  happiness,  or  give  pleasure  to 
your  youthful  bride,  I  would  gladly  make  any 
sacrifice  to  do  as  you  wish ;  but,  really  and 
truly,  I  have  grown  so  unworldly,  and,  above 
all,  know  so  little  of  English  manners  of  the 
present  day,  that  I  think  my  society  would 
rather  gene  you  and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  (when 
she  is  Mrs.  Mortimer,)  than  be  agreeable :  and 
as  to  my  remaining  with  you  permanently,  I 
am  convinced,  by  experience  acquired  from 
looking  at  the  domestic  circles  of  others,  that 
there  must  be  no  divided  power  in  a  family, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  a  mother,  or 
a  sister,  or  an  aunt,  in  the  dominion  which 
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ought  alone  to  belong  to  the  wife  as  mistress 
of  her  house,  is  invariably  destructive  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  Your  picture  of  the  future 
is  bright  and  delightful ; — Gtxi  send  the  reality 
may  be  equally  so.  It  has  been  for  years  the 
prayer  and  wish  of  my  heart  to  see  you  reclaim- 
ed from  irregularities  which  have  been  induced, 
I  know,  rather  by  a  readiness  to  give  in  to  the 
indiscretions  of  others,  than  by  any  inherent 
disposition  of  your  own.  The  opportunity 
seems,  by  your  own  account,  now  to  present 
itself,  and  I  do  fervently  hope  you  will  avail 
yourself  of  it,  and  become  all  I  ever  wished 
you  to  be. 

^^  Ten  years'  difference  in  our  ages,  Francis, 
permits  me  to  write  gravely,  and  upon  one 
point  I  write  most  earnestly.  If  Miss  Batley 
be  the  person  you  represent  her,  leave  har 
none  of  your  earlier  failings  to  find  out, — be 
candid,  explicit,  and  honest  with  her  in  paint- 
ing the  indiscretions  of  your  youth.  So  may 
you  expect  candour  and  openness  from  her. 
Trust  a  woman  by  halves,  and  you  make  her 
doubtful,  suspicious,  restless,  and  jealous ;  tell 
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her  all,  and  she  becomes  jour  friend,  your 
ooofideatial  friend,  whose  faith  no  templadoo 
will  break. 
*^  If  you  should  bend  your  steps  hitherward, 
-  I  shall,  indeed,  be  delighted  to  greet  you,  and 
to  prove  to  your  wife  how  cordially  I  rejoice  in 
calling  her  sister.     Do  not,  therefore,  imagine 
that  my  disinclination  to  do  aU  you  wish,  arises 
fiom  any  cause  but  a  dislike  to  returning  to 
England  at  present.     You  are  fond  of  Italy — 
why  not  come?     You  will  move  here  as  stars 
of  the   first  magnitude;  and  I  think  we  can 
make  up  a  little  agreeable  society  which  will  de- 
light your  Helen.    I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see 
you  here  before  many  months  are  over.     Pre- 
scot   my   warmest    congratulations  and   good 
wishes  to  her,  and  press  my  invitation  w^jth  all 
your  wonted  eloquence." 

M/OK,  much  more,  did  Mrs.  Famham  write 
to  her  brother,  which  he  read  with  his  usual 
aisgiving  and  distrust.  **  No,  no,**  said  he  to 
kimself,  ^*  she  has  no  objection  to  come  to  Eng- 
land — why  should  she  have  any  ?  The  objec- 
tion she  has  to  being  present  at  my  marriage 

h2 
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arises  from  her  sensitive  delicacy,  and  the  re- 
collection of  how  I  was  situated  when  I  last 
knelt  before  that  altar.  Her  evasion  is  trans- 
parent ;  her  motives  and  feelings  are  evident 
to  me  through  the  thin  veil  of  pretences  with 
which  she  tries  to  cover  them.  She  foresees 
unhappiness  in  my  marriage  —  at  least,  she 
doubts  when  she  speaks  of  my  future  comfort, 
and  hopes  that  my  prospects  may  not  be  illu- 
sory. I  am  not  good  enough  to  be  honoured 
with  her  countenance — well! — I  could  have 
wished  it  otherwise  —  but  no  matter — so  be 
it.'^ 

Mortimer,  always  alive  to  his  own  un  wor- 
thiness, and  conscious  how  obnoxious  his  cha- 
racter was  to  censure  from  those  who  knew  his 
history,  was  seriously  annoyed  by  Mrs.  Fam- 
ham'^s  letter ;  and  such,  with  all  his  experience 
of  the  world  and  its  ways,  was  his  sensitiveness, 
that  he  was  unable  to  rally  for  hours,  some- 
times for  days,  from  the  effect  of  any  sudden 
shock  to  his  feelings.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  having  his  sister  present  at  his  mar- 
riage ;  he  had  spoken  of  her  coming  to  Helen 
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with  something  like  certainty,  and  had  delayed 
tbe  ceremony  expressly  for  the  purpose.  He 
fiDcied  that  her  refusal,  couched  even  as  it  was 
in  the  kindest  terms,  would  lower  him  in  the 
esteem  of  his  future  wife,  and  stamp  him  as  a 
man  to  be  avoided  even  by  his  nearest  relation 
on  earth. 

The  disappointment  to  his  hopes  upon  this, 
m  point  of  fSact,  unimportant  subject,  preyed 
upon  him  so  much  as  to  produce  a  serious  iU-> 
ness,  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  those  dread- 
ful struggles  which  it  required  to  stem  the 
violence  of  his  temper ;  and  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  or  six  days,  he  was  restored  to  the 
society  of  bis  betrothed,  there  hung  about  him 
a  gloom  which  even  Helen  herself  thought 
somewhat  inappropriate  to  the  season  and  to 
the  event  which  was  so  near  at  hand. 

While  this  dull  period  was  passing,  Mr. 
Jacob  Batley  was  labouring  in  his  agreeable 
task,  not  only  of  fi'ustrating  his  brother^s  hopes 
as  to  Mudbury,  but  in  that  of  undermining 
the  interest  of  the  gallant  Colonel  himself. 
Sharp,   shrewd,  and  active,  he  had  no  sooner 
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renounced  all  connexion  with  Colond  Magnus, 
whose  name,  like  that  of  his  friend,  had  been 
not  unfrequently  in  the  money  market,  than 
he  proceeded  to  the  London  banking-hauae 
in  correspondence  with  the  Mudbury  Bank ; 
and,  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  one  of 
the  partners,  commenced  a  series  of  enquiries 
touching  the  real  value  of  the  ColoneTs  in- 
fluence, and  what  sort  of  people  he  might  expect 
to  have  to  deal  with.  The  result  of  which 
conversation  was,  a  resolution  to  proceed  di- 
rect to  the  scene  of  action,  first  sending  down 
what  is  termed  a  good  electioneering  attorney, 
as  his  agent  and  councillor,  to  examine  the 
ground;  and,  in  order  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  in  advance  as  he  called  it,  he  paid 
a  considerable  sum  into  the  London  house  on 
account  of  their  provincial  clients,  without 
giving  any  reason  to  anybody  for  so  doing: 
well  convinced  that  the  tacit  lodgement  of  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  he  had  proposed 
to  ^^  stump/'  as  he  called  it,  to  the  Colonel, 
would  make  a  sensation  in  the  place  — where 
it  was  sure  to  be  spoken  of-— not  calculated  to 
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damage  his  interests  when  he  aooounoed  him- 
self, as  he  intended  to  do  in  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, as  a  free  and  independent  candidate 
come  amongst  them  to  rescue  them  from  ty- 
ranny, oppression,  and  sUvery. 

To  further  this  design,  the  lawyer  whom 
he  had  engaged  was  one  whose  activity  and 
sharpness  were  proverbial  in  the  particular  line 
of  business  for  which  Jacob  had  retained  him ; 
and,  as  in  love,  horse-dealing,  and  electioneer- 
ing,  it  is  held  that  *'  all  is  fair,^  Mr.  Brimmer 
Brassey,  of  Barnard's  Inn,  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  desirable  acquisitions  for  a  well- 
disposed  active  candidate  in  a  contest  that 
could  be  made. 

Mr.  John  Batley^s  efforts  to  procure  the 
means  of  facilitating  his  introduction  to  the 
**free  and  independent*  vassals  of  Colonel  Mag- 
nus were  by  no  means  successful,  and  tl^  day 
drew  near  when  it  was  absolutdiy  necessary 
for  him  to  give  a  definitive  answer  to  the  $oU 
dUani  patron.  The  reply,  however,  became 
infinitely  less  important  to  the  C!olond,  when 
his  agent  at  Mudbury  wrote  him  word  that  a 
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gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brassey  was  actively 
canvassing  the  electors  for  a  candidate  to  be 
proposed  whenever  the  vacancy  should  be  de- 
clared, whose  **  appliances  and  means*  were  such 
as  already  to  have  prejudiced  a  decided  ma^ 
jority  of  the  electors  in  favour  of  the  ^^  great 
unknown.* 

However  disagreeable  this  intelligence  was  to 
the  Colonel,  it  was  by  no  means  a  surprise ;  the 
fact  being,  that  the  influence  which  he  pro- 
posed to  sell  he  must  first  have  bought ;  bis 
personal  weight  in  the  borough  ensuring  him, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  no- 
thing more  than  a  priority  of  purchase.  The 
sound  straightforward  sense  of  Jacob  Batley 
hit  this  point  in  a  moment,  and  before  he  had 
walked  half-way  down  Davies  Street  with  the 
Colonel,  on  his  way  from  brother  John's  to 
Crockford's,  on  the  night  of  the  bargain,  his 
sharp  business-like  mind  had  worked  itself 
through  the  eloquent  sophistry  of  Magnus, 
and  by  the  time  he  reached  "  The  Horn,*^ 
where,  as  he  anticipated,  he  took  his  punch 
and  his  cigar,  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
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which  were  not  in  print ;  told  anecdotes  of  men 
and  things  which  astonished  the  natives ;  had 
a  friend  who  benevolently  lent  money  to  any- 
body who  wanted  it,  upon  the  least  imagin- 
able security ;  and  in  fact  was  the  most  accom- 
modating person  in  his  peculiar  line  of  the 
profession  to  which  he  did  not  do  too  much 
honour.  At  Mudbury,  he  was  all  in  all ;  the 
way  he  talked,  —  the  way  he  sang,  —  the  way 
he  dressed,  —  the  way  he  drank,  —  and  the 
way  he  paid, — were  the  theme  of  universal  ad- 
miration ;  and,  if  the  mere  representative  of 
the  coming  candidate  did  all  this,  what  would 
the  candidate  himself  do  when  he  became  the 
representative  of  them  all  ? 

When  Magnus  read  his  agent's  accounts  of 
this  unexpected  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and  the 
evident  defection  of  his  friends,  who,  as  parlia- 
ment may  reform  parliament  but  has  no  power 
over  human  nature,  were  humanly  weak  enough 
to  prefer  performances  to  pledges,  and  pence  to 
promises,  had,  with  a  zeal  and  eagerness  known 
scarcely  in  any  other  than  a  political  pursuit, 
welcomed  the  stranger,  and,  as  it  appeared. 
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painfully  familiar  to  his  ears  through  the  com- 
munications of  his  now  desponding  emissaries 
at  Mudbury. 

To  describe  our  volatile  friend  John  Batley's 
feelings,  when  he  heard  the  name  of  the  pro- 
bably successful  candidate,  would  be  difficult. 
Not  only  was  he  agitated  and  excited  by  find- 
ing Jacob  thus  positively  and  pointedly  op- 
posed to  him,  but  because  he  felt  perfectly 
assured,  that  this  decided  declaration  of  hosti- 
lities was  occasioned  by  his  having,  at  Mortis 
mer^s  desire,  *^  shut  his  doors^  upon  him.  All 
the  hopes  of  his  life  were  exploded ;  and,  in 
the  present  practical  manifestation,  he  beheld 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  expectancy  upon 
the  ulterior  realization  of  which  he  had  been 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  living.  SdU 
Helen  was  settled  —  the  great  care  of  his  life 
was  off  his  shoulders  ;  and,  come  what  might, 
he  should  never  want  for  anything  so  long  as 
the  Pension  List  lasted. 

During  the  progress  towards  the  completion 
of  the  contract  between  Helen  and  her  way- 
ward lover,  for  such  he  unquestionably  was. 
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ahe  felt  gradually  and  day  by  day  less  enthu- 
fliasm,  and  even  less  hope  of  perfect  happiness 
inth  the  man  of  her  choice.     Now  that  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  incidental  to  a  lover's 
life  had  subsided  into  a  certainty  of  securing 
the  object  of  his  affections,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  he  already  treated  her  with  a  sort  of  autho- 
ritative superiority  which,  with  her  natural  in- 
teUect  and  animated  disposition,  she  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  satisfied  with.    There  was  no 
deference  in  his  manner  towards  her ;  while  it 
was  but  too  evident  that  he  expected  an  agree- 
ment on  her  part  in  all  his  suggestions,  and, 
in  fiu:t,  something  like  implicit  obedience  to  his 
dictations.     Since  his  recovery  from  his  illness, 
he  seemed  to  have  become  watchful  of  her  looks, 
and  even  of  her  smiles;  and  betrayed  a  rest- 
lessness of  manner,  which  she  had  never  before 
observed,  if  she  lingered  for  a  moment  be- 
hind in  conversation  with  even  the  old  chape- 
rons to  whom  she  had  been  so  long  entrusted. 
Nay,  when  Captain  Stopper,  with  whom  the 
reader  may  recollect  Helen  thought  fit  to  act 
a  litde  scene  in  the  boudoir  the  day  Mortimer 
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returned,  presuming,  naturally  enough,  upon 
her  extreme  good-nature  upon  that  occasion, 
and  the  interest  she  appeared  to  take  in  his 
proceedings  for  the  evening,  spoke  to  her  at 
the  door  of  Howell  and  James''s,  as  she  was 
quitting  the  shop,  Mortimer  hastily  and  sud- 
denly withdrew  her  from  the  tite-a-tiiey  and 
exclaiming  in  no  sweet  tone  *^  Come,  Helen,  we 
are  keeping  other  people  from  getting  up ! " 
handed  her,  not  tbo  gently,  into  the  carriage ; 
having  done  which,  he  walked  away,  without 
too  kindly  taking  his  leave,  till  dinner-time. 

*^  Dear  Lady  Bembridge,^  said  Helen,  ^^  what 
is  the  matter  with  Francis? — surely  something 
must  have  happened  to  put  him  out  of  temper. 
Perhaps  his  late  indisposition  has  left  some 
little  irritability  in  his  constitution.  Did  you 
see  how  cross  he  looked,  and  how  harsh  his 
manner  to  me  was?'' 

**  There  are  things,'^  said  Lady  Bembridge, 
^^  which  are  never  seen  or  felt  except  by  the 
person  who  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
conduct  and  manner  of  the  other  person  of 
two.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  opinion 
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of  the  conduct  of  auy  existing  being  without 
being  previously  aware  of  his  motives  to  ac- 
tion : — if  indeed  a  young  lady  engaged  to  one 
man  does  think  fit  to  bestow  an  encouraging 
smile  upon  another '^ 

**  What  other.  Lady  Bembridge  ?  ^  said 
Helen. 

**  My  dearest,  I  meant  no  personal  allusion 
to  anybody  in  the  world,"  said  her  ladyship ; 
*^  I  only  meant  generally  to  observe,  that  as 
lovers'  love  cannot  exist  without  a  due  propor- 
tion of  jealousy,  anything  like  marked  civility 
to  a  remarkably  good-looking  captain  in  the 
Guards  might  perhaps  induce  the  intended 
husband  of  the  young  lady,  being,  as  it  should 
happen,  by  a  few  years  the  senior  of  the  cap- 
tain, to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  a  temper  not 
naturally  too  serene  at  the  best  of  times.^ 

'*  Am  I  to  understand,^'  said  Helen,  "  that 
my  speaking  to  that  silliest  of  all  simpletons 
Captain  Stopper,  merely  to  answer  a  common- 
place question,  is  to  put  Colonel  Mortimer 
out  of  humour  r' 

**  Dear  Helen,"  said  Lady  Bembridge,  **  who 
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mentioned  those  names?  I  was  merely  sup- 
posing a  case  by  way  of  accounting  for  a 
strange  brusquerie  which  might  somehow  be 
conjured  up.*^ 

Helen  felt  herself  colour  deeply,  and  rejoiced 
rather  that  the  rapid  pace  at  which  she  and  her 
companion  were  driven  hindered  her  chaperon 
from  fixing  her  penetrating  eyes  upon  her 
countenance,  the  fli^sh  of  which,  she  was  con- 
scious, was  followed  by  a  sort  of  shudder  which 
she  could  not  control  A  world  of  thoughts 
rushed  into  her  mind.  It  seemed  that  Mor* 
timer  felt  it  no  longer  necessary  to  gild  over 
the  weaknesses  of  his  character,  and  that  even 
before  marriage  he  began  to  display  a  restless- 
ness not  very  dissimilar  from  jealousy  of  bis 
young  intended  wife.  Helen  gave  her  head  a 
toss  unconsciously,  and  said  something  to  herself 
which  it  was  quite  as  well  nobody  heard : — had 
the  words  reached  Mortimer^s  ears,  the  chances 
are  that  their  marriage,  even  near  at  hand  as 
it  was,  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Helen  was,  as  Mortimer  told  her  father  be 
knew  she  was,  noble-minded,  generous-hearted, 
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«Dd  good,  —  purely  and  integrallj  good:  no 
one  who  could  have  read  her  inmost  heart,  and 
haiwe  reviewed  her  most  secret  thoughts,  would 
liave  questioned  or  doubted  it  for  a  moment: 
l>ut  she  was  high-spirited,  and  when  conscious 
that  she  was  right,  fully  prepared  to  act  upon 
that  consciousness,  and  treat  with  indignation 
and  contempt  the  slightest  suspicion  cast  upon 
h^  truth  and  sincerity.  As  she  herself  has 
said,  her  great  fault  was  her  candour,  —  her 
want  of  caution  in  the  use  of  words, —  what  she 
thought,  she  spoke:  so  that  however  much 
the  might  have  prejudiced  some  people  against 
her,  by  such  a  course  of  conduct,  nobody 
could  charge  her  with  deception  or  dissimu- 
lation. That  she  accused  herself  of  a  want  of 
decision  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  and 
attributed  to  herself  a  mode  of  proceeding 
not  altogether  reconcilable  with  the  principles 
upon  which  she  had  always  acted,  merely 
proved  how  quick  she  was  to  perceive  her  own 
failings,  and  how  ready  to  acknowledge  them 
when  discovered.  The  truth  is,  and  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words,  —  Helen  might  be 
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led,  but  Helen  was  not  to  be  driven :  trust 
her,  and  she  was  fidelity  itself;  suspect  her, 
and  her  pride  predominated  over  every  other 
feeling. 

On  the  day  in  question,  the  dinner  in  Groe* 
venor  Street  was  not  what  the  domestic  din- 
ners there  generally  were.  Mortimer  conti- 
nued gloomy ;  Helen  remained  reserved  ;  Bat- 
ley  was  out  of  spirits  about  Mudbury ;  Lady 
Bembridge  was  out  of  sorts  about  nothing; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  wedding  was 
fixed  for  the  following  Friday. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

**  That  connexioo  of  yours,^  said  Colonel 
Magnus  to  Mortimer,  ^*  has  played  the  yery 
deuce  with  me  at  Mudbury :  I  am  completdy 
tmdermined  and  blown  up.^ 

'^  Connexion  of  mine  !^  said  Mortimer ;  ^*  do 

ne  the  kindness  to  permit  the  fact,  that  he  is 
the  uncle  of  my  future  wife,  and  bears  her 
present  name,  to  die  and  be  lost  in  oblivion.^ 

'*  Jack,^  said  Magnus,  **  he  has  contrived 
to  make  good  his  footing  where  I  felt  myself 
quite  secure ;  and,  as  I  am  at  this  time  advised, 
has  reduced  his  return  to  a  certainty.^ 

**  Did  you  not,""  said  Mortimer,  *^  reckon 
somewhat  too  securely  upon  your  influence  ?"* 

'*  Influence  T  said  the  Colond — "  you  know 
the  fact  —  you  know  how  I  stood :  I  had  the 
dectors  in  hand,  but  I  could  not  come  to  their 
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terms  impromptu.  It  was,  I  confess,  complete- 
ly out  of  my  calculation  that  this  fellow  should 
work  his  way  into  my  labyrinth  by  dint  of  the 
clue  I  gave  him  myself,  and  actually  supersede 

me  on  my  own  ground.'' 

**  Never  mind,''  said  Mortimer ;  **  let  him 
get  into  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  other 
house,  save  mine ;  and  the  trifling  mortification 
of  being  foiled  at  Mudbury  will  be  admirably 
outbalanced  by  reading  of  his  absurdities  in 
Parliament,  if  his  impudence  should  ever  really 
be  adequate  to  the  making  a  speech." 

**As  for  Mudbury,'' said  Magnus,  **  of  course 
to  me,  having  so  small  a  part  of  my  property  in 
its  neighbourhood,  I  care  nothing  about  losing 
it ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping;  but  having  actually  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  '  free  and  independent 
electors'  for  fifteen  pounds  a  head,  (the  Reform 
price  of  the  Buckinghamshire  borough  I  told 
you  of,)  and  upon  which  tarifl*!  had  ground- 
ed the  bargain,  it  is  deucedly  hard,  after  the 
fellow's  having  promised  four  thousand,  which 
would  just  have  put  about   twelve   hundred 
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pounds  clear  into  my  pocket,  and  have  given 
me  the  eclat  of  patronage,  to  find  him  not 
only  trading  on  his  own  bottom,  but  spoiling 
the  market  by  giving  the  "  great  unwashed  ** 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  had  consented  to 
take  from  me.  However,  we  will  get  up  a 
petition  if  he  is  returned,  and  if  we  can  prove 
a  case  or  two  against  him,  let  him  look  out."* 

'^  Ah  f  Magnus, **  said  Mortimer,  **  would  I 
eoald  interest  myself  in  such  matters.     I  al- 
most  regret  that  I  hadn't   turned   politician, 
and  endeavoured  to  employ  my  mind  in  some 
engrossing    pursuit,  —  something   that   might 
have  kept  from  my  memory  thoughts  of  other 
days.'" 

'*  Frank,*  said  the  Colonel,  "  your  mind 
should  be  stored  with  thoughts  of  other  days, 
—  not  of  days  that  are  gone,  but  of  those 
bright  days  that  are  to  come.  As  for  memory, 
take  a  sponge  —  out  with  all  the  records. 
Look  forward,  man  !  — you  are  about  to  marry 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  London,  and  are, 
consequently,  an  object  of  universal  envy.* 
"  Envy  !**    said  Mortimer,  "  do  they  envy 


it  is  too  late  —  that  we  had  arrai 
not  to  go  to  Sadgrove  immediately 
marriage." 

^  'Gad,  I  don't  see  why,  Frank," 
nu8 :  ^^  what  can  be  more  lovely, — 
bright,  more  verdant,  or  more  gay  ? 
say  it  was  of  all  places  in  the  worl 
adapted  for  the  scene  of  a  honey-mo 

**  True,''  said  Mortimer,  "  it  i 
bright  and  green.  All  the  charms 
combine  to  make  it  delightful  —  bu 
lived  there  —  died  there!  I  dread 
with  Helen  for  the  first  time  since  h 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  Magnus,  ^ 
get  over  this;  recollect  how  intin 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  that  • 
false  delicacy,  for  so  I  must  call  i 
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vhen  she  becomes  a  widow,  and  the  worthy 
gentleman  is  six  feet  under  ground,  begins  to 
weepaod  wail  and  look  back  upon  her  past 
existence  as  something  exquisitely  delightful, 
ud  talks  with  enthusiastic  veneration  of  the 
man  whom,  when  alive^  she  quarrelled  with 
e?ery  day  of  her  existence,  laughed  at,  ridi- 
culed, and  even'' 

^Stop,  stop,"  said  Mortimer,  '*  the  cases  are 
not  paralleL^ 


^*  They  are  so  far  parallel,  Frank,^ 
UagnuSy  **  that  no  man  on  this  earth  could 
have  behaved  better  or  more  honourably,  more 
gallantly,  more  generously,  than  you  did  in 
that  unfortunate  affair  of  your  comparative 
youth.  It  is  quite  true  that  Lady  Hillingdon 
died  at  Sadgrove,  but  everybody  must  die 
somewhere,  and  " 

^  My  dear  friend,^  said  Mortimer  again  in. 
temipting  him,  **  I  cannot,  intimate  as  we 
have  been  for  so  many  years,  inspire  you  with 
one  particle  of  my  feeling  upon  such  subjects. 
It  is  all  useless  to  say  why,  or  why  not,  I  am 
affected  by  returning  to  Sadgrove ;  the  senti- 


.....      v^jv\>ll     Vli-f     11 

and    sul)>ist   between   men,   a])|) 
love    of  opposition    of  temper 
could   not   Id   the    slightest  de^ 
with   Mortimer  on   certain   poii 
with   his    iron   nerves    and   imi 
tenance,  went  straightforward   1 
ever  he  undertook  with  a  resolu 
daunted  by  circumstances,  and  a 
no  minor  consideration  could  sh 
fectly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  \ 
lection  of  Lady  Hillingdon,  so  in 
dated  with   Sadgrove,   should,  i 
was  dead  and  gone,  at  all  inter 
enjoyment  of  new  pleasures  and 
there,  the  locale  being  quite  as  a; 
was  during  her  life-time,  and  afTc 
change  of  circumstances,  every  p 
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Dot  an  heir  in  the  empire  who  would  rejoice  in 
the  death  of  his  parent.  The  whole  of  our 
nobility y  our  monarchs  themselves,  are  only 
tenants  for  life;  and,  if  this  repugnance  to  oc- 
cupy the  castles  and  palaces  of  their  departed 
predecessors  were  to  affect  their  minds,  we 
should  have  all  the  chateaux  and  mansions  in 
the  empire  shut  up  or  converted  into  Work- 
houses or  County  Hospitals.  The  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  nation,  like  the  foggy  sovereignty 
of  the  City  of  London,  are  all  transferable. 
My  I^rd  Mayor  Sniggs  on  the  ninth  of  No- 
rember  steps  into  the  state  coach,  out  of  which 
My  Lord  Mayor  Figgs  stepped  on  the  eighth, 
and  finds  himself  bowed  to  by  all  the  same 
people,  sword-bearer,  mace-oearer,  train-bearer, 
liveried  lacqueys,  *' postilion  and  all,*^  who  four 
and  twenty  hours  before  kootooed  to  the  then 
Lord  Mayor; — the  reign  there  is  certainly  short, 
but  certain.  In  loftier  circles  the  same  things 
happen,  and  the  same  unconscious  coach  and 
horses,  driven  by  the  same  coachman,  and 
swarmed  upon  by  hanging  clusters  of  the  same 
gilded  footmen,    draw  through   the  thronged 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Streets  to-day,  amidst  the  shouts  and  cheers  of 
the  people,  the  Monarch  who  succeeds  to  him 
that  ^*  died  but  yesterday,'"  and  who  in  one  week 
finds  himself  precisely  in  the  place  of  the  one 
^^  just  gone  before,^  inhabiting  the  same  roomsy 
attended  by  the  same  servants,  eating  off  the 
same  plate,  drinking  the  well-stored  wine  from 
the  same  cellar,  and  hearing  the  same  strains  of 
music  which  so  recently  another  loved  to  listen 
to ;  dispensing  honours  which  erst  flowed  from 
other  hands,  and  receiving  the  sweet  aduUe 
tion  which  so  shortly  previous  had  greeted 
other  ears.  If  recollections  like  yours  were  to 
interfere  with  this "^ 


4< 


Aye,  aye,^  interrupted  Mortimer  again, 
all  that  is  different ;  succeeding  to  the  estates 
and  houses  of  one^s  ancestors  is  quite  another 
affair;  custom  makes  that  nothing;  no  more 
than  a  man'^s  sitting  in  his  church  under  his 
father^s  monument,  and  over  his  grave,  with 
the  full  conviction  that,  when  the  time  comes, 
bis  bones  are  to  moulder  beneath  the  crimson 
cushion  on  which  he  slumbers  out  the  sermon. 
Sadgrove  is  different      It  was  to  Sadgrove 
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lia  first  cmme  to  me  from  lier  hcNiie.  SoB- 
tny  at  was  our  after-Iiie,  she  was  the  star  that 
Ir^tened  its  gloom.  Chaiies,^  said  Morti- 
mer, with  a  tremulous  agitation  which  startled 
htt  friend,  *<  she  lies  buried  there,  —  how  can  I 
bear  to  Tisit  it  with  Hden  ?  —poor  girl,  poor 
girl !  —  with  such  fedings  ought  I  to  many 
her?" 

*'  This  is  a  burst  al  passion,*  said  Magnus, 
**  for  which  I  confess  I  was  not  altogether  pre- 
pared, Frank.  If  your  feelings  are  really  so 
strong  upon  this  point,  if  I  were  you,  I  should 
most  certainly  not  go  to  SadgroTc ;  —  why  not 
go  down  to  my  {dace, — stay  tkertj — I  will  put 
ererything  ea  traim  this  very  day.* 

*'  No,*"  said  Mortimer,  ''  thanks,  thanks ! 
but  no,  I  mmU  live  in  my  own  house  sooner  or 
later,  and  I  will  make  the  plunge  at  once, — 
gaiety  shall  be  my  resource, — my  plan  of  re- 
tirement, as  I  have  before  foreseen,  must  be 
rriinquished,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  destroy 
all  the  recollections  I  dread,  by  making  Sad- 
grore  bb  unlike  what  it  was  in  other  days  as 

poaoble.* 

I  2 
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refrrcts  for  her  who  was  tlie  shai 
doubts  by  which  he  was  agitatet 
by  which  he  was  assailed,   can 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  Helen't 
ficulties  of  which  she  herself  was 
scious.     To  those  who  could  hi 
real  truth  it  must  have  been  evi 
career  as  Mortimer's  wife  wouk 
than  a  struggle  between  certai 
and  the  uncertain  experiment  o 
man  of  the  world,  not  only  from 
tractions  but  from  the  memory  o 
That  Batley  was  altogether  bl 
ficulties  of  the  case  is  not  to  be  b 
ley  had  been  much  in  the  habit 
with  Mortimer   when  Mortimer 
and  Batley  was  not  older  thnn 
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life.     Frank  Mortimer  at  seYen  and  twenty, 
and  Jack  Batley  at  seveD  and  thirty,  were^  in 
eommon  acceptation,   contemporaries;  and  in 
tlieir    Tarious    associations,    long   before    any 
idea  existed,   on   the  part  of  either,   that  a 
nearer  tie  woukl  bind  them.  Jack   had  seen 
enough  of  the  character,  and  knew  enough  of 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  his  friend,  to 
have  questioned,  had  such  a   thought  come 
into  his  head,  his  qualifications  as  a  quiet  do- 
mestic husband. 

It  was  after  the  period  of  Jack'^s  greatest 
intimacy  with  him,  that  the  affair  with  Lady 
IBllingdon  occurred  ;  a  circumstance  not  parti- 
cularly well  calculated  to  increase  an  admira- 
tion for  his  morals,  although,  in  pmnt  of  fact, 
the  view  which  his  friend  Colonel  Magnus  took 
o£  the  case  was  that  which  was  generally  re- 
cdved*  During  the  life  of  Lady  Hillingdon 
Mortimer  was  out  of  the  world ;  on  her  death 
he  launched  into  all  sorts  of  excesses  on  the 
Continent,  until,  palled  with  various  devices 
to  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to  dissipate 
his  grief  for  her  loss,  he  returned  home  thirst- 


lie  naa  enjoyed  before,  and  en 
the  confusion  of  his  feelings,  « 
bordering  upon  misery  in  th 
happiness. 

And  in  this  mood  he  was  ( 
the  beautiful  Helen  to  the  alts 
ing  Friday  fortnight. 

As  to  the  change  in  his  detern 
gard  to  his  ^^  manner  of  life"  in 
it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  he  w 
to  think  doubtingly  of  the  seclu 
the  manner  in  which  Helen  ha 
programme  of  their  proceedings  i 
with  which,  as  the  reader  will  re 
a  few  evenings  before  favoured 
nouncement  of  the  alteration  of 
received  by  the  young  lady  in  a 
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her  Tiew,  than  because  Mortiflier  himself  fleemed 
gtyer  than  it  had  recently  been  Ins  wont 

Imoking  at  the  state  of  societ j,  abstractedly, 
«n  this  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  story  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  the  young  lady,  which, 
OD  account  of  its  prolixity,  it  is  impossible  to 
repeat.  Its  pleasures  and  amusements  are  but 
^  the  same  thing  over  again,*"  and  nothing  can 
be  more  unquestionably  true  than  that,  in  a 
certain  sphere  of  life,  one  party,  one  ball,  one 
aiytfaing,  is  the  al|^  and  omega  of  all ;  and 
what  makes  this  monotony  the  more  obTious  is 
the  fact  that,  since  pditics  have  asserted  their 
iafloenoe  over  society,  the  nature  of  the  amuse- 
laent,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  only  unva- 
lied,  bat  the  characters  of  the  drama  are  un- 
changed. It  is  true  that  some,  in  the  high- 
er grade  €>f  pcditical  life,  who  having  either 
retired  from  the  arena,  or  grown  wiser  as 
they  grew  cdder,  mingle,  together,  with  their 
Cynilies,  in  the  eoteries  al  those  ladies  who, 
most  honourably  clinging  to  the  pcditics  of 
their  husbanda,  maintain  principles  of  a  diar 
metrically  opposite  character;   but,  generally 
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speaking,  during  the  season  it  is  only  the  scene 
of  gaiety  which  is  changed,  the  actors  are  the 
same ;  and  even  if  the  performances  happen  to 
be  occasionally  enlivened  by  the  introduction 
of  three  or  four  new  personages,  they  are  so 
little  diversified  by  the  accession  as  to  exhibit 
no  remarkable  change  upon  the  surface. 

The  anticipation,  therefore,  of  mixing  with 
an  entirely  new  community — of  being  herself 
a  brilliant  novelty  to  a  fresh  crowd  of  admirers, 
was  exciting,  and,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 
"  charming/' 

<«  That  will  be  deUghtful,"  said  Helen,  with 
all  her  native  frankness;  ^^  tired  to  death  of 
the  same  faces,  night  after  night  worried  be- 
yond endurance  with  the  same  nonsense,  talked 
to  by  the  same  people,  it  will  be  *  charming'  to 
get  into  a  new  sphere ;  and  even  if  the  change 
be  not  for  the  better  in  a  worldly  sense,  it  will 
be  a  change,  and  that  is  something.^ 

"  The  change,"'  said  Mortimer,  "  will  not 
be  so  marked  as  you  seem  to  expect.  Several 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  country  are  friends 
of  yours  in  town :  it  is  true  that  there  are  some 
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ci^t  or  teo  Cunilies  who  wddom  eome  to  Loa- 
don,  or  mingle  in  its  gaiety ;  but  to  those  I 
am  afraid  yoa  will  not  be  disposed  to  devote 
your  time  and  attention.'* 

"^  WeU,  then,  dear  Francis,^  said  Helen, 
^  they  will  serve  us  to  laugh  at,  at  any  rate.** 

^*  Wby,*^  said  Mortimer,  ''*  not  exactly  that. 
They  are  people  of  rank,  station,  and  consider- 
UioQ ;  looked  up  to  and  loved  by  their  tenants 
tod  dependants;  and,  although  their  names 
do  not  figure  frequently  in  those  oracles  of 
fiuhioo,  the  *  Morning  Post,"*  or  the  '  Court 
Journal,'*  they  do  not  think  so  little  al  them- 
lelves  as  you  seemed  disposed  to  think  of 
tbem.** 

'*  Oh  r  said  Helen,  ''  if  they  are  stiff, 
starchy  people,  that  will  soon  wear  off.  Do 
these  *  natives^  come  much  to  Sadgrove  ?^ 

^*  When  they  are  invited,^  said  Mortimer, 
k>oking  rather  confused,  ^'  by  so  kind  a  hostess 
as  you  will,  I  am  certain,  prove,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  be  too  happy  to  accept  the  invitation.*" 

To  this  little  complimentary  speech  Morti- 
mer added,  in  an  under  tone,  something  which 

i5 
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had  no  defined  meaning,  but  which  he  mut- 
tered to  himself  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying 
the  end  of  his  answer,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
subject ;  Sadgrove,  during  his  residence  there, 
not  having  been  a  place  to  which,  what  Miss 
Helen  Batley  was  pleased  to  call  ^^  stiff  starchy 
people,^  were  particularly  likely  to  go.  To 
the  infliction  of  such  questions  and  remarks, 
the  *^  gallant  gay  Lothario^  felt  he  must  make 
up  his  mind,  and  the  only  consolation  which 
he  permitted  himself,  under  the  circumstances, 
was,  that  they  were  proofs  either  of  Helen's  in* 
nocence  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  or  ignorance 
of  the  worst  points  of  his  particular  case. 

**  Oh,  rely  upon  it,''  said  Helen,  **  I  will  do 
the  honours  entirely  to  your  satisfaction ;  and, 
as  for  popularity,  you  will  see  that  we  shall  be 
the  most  popular  people  in  the  county.'' 

"  It  depends  entirely  on  yourself,  Helen,'' 
said  Mortimer ;  ^^  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
often  seeing  such  a  person  as  you  are.  All 
you  have  to  guard  against  is  a  disposition  to 
ridicule  the  peculiarities  which,  to  a  mind  like 
yours,  offer,  I  admit,  some  strong  temptations. 
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Howerer,  I  diall  not  paiot  out  their  odditieg, 
bat  leAve  you  to  diacoTO*  tbem,  trusting  to 
your  GsutioD  after  you  have  enlightened  your* 

Whether  Mortimer  would  haye  given  Hden 
t  catak^ue  rawnmi  of  his  country  neighbours, 
or  not,  it  is  imposdUe  to  say ;  for  their  con- 
Yeraation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
John  Batley  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
member  for  Mudbury  was  that  day  gazetted 
for  the  foreign  appmntment  whidi  vacated  his 
seat,  and  that  a  new  writ  had  been  moved  for 
in  the  House ;  and  this  information  he  gave 
McNtiniery  still  in  the  hopes  of  something  hke 
encouragement,  even  at  the  deventh  hour,  to 
start,  and  make  an  effort  upon  Magnus's  in- 
terest. 

The  Colonel  had  left  town  for  his  place  near 
this  independent  b(MY>ugh)  wad^famtt  de  mieux, 
resolved  upon  opposing  Jacob  Batley,  him- 
self; not  with  any  hope  of  defeating  him,  but 
far  the  special  purpose  of  running  him  to  all 
the  possible  expense  which  a  contest  might  in- 
volve.     But,  when  he  reached  the  scene  of 
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action,  no  Mr.  Jacob  Bailey  was  there;  be 
had  quitted  the  field;  but,  neverthdeaa,  the 
canvassings  of  the  gallant  Colonel  were  by  no 
means  successful ;  even  they  of  the  deputatioa 

who 

**  Swarming  like  loaches. 

Had  made  their  approaches 
In  ten  hackney-coaches/' 

to  solicit  him  to  represent  them  in  Parliament, 
bowed  coldly,  and  kept  aloof  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  convince  the  Colonel  that 
his  fate  was  sealed.  As  soon  as  the  writ  was 
sent  down  to  the  sheriff,  the  walls  in  and  about 
Mudbury  were  covered  with  placards  announ-' 
cing  to  the  free  and  independent  electors  that 
a  candidate  of  truly  constitutional  principles 
would  offer  himself  on  the  day  of  nomination, 
and  entreating  them  to  make  no  promises. 

These  placards  were  imported  from  London 
by  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey  himself,  who  arrived 
at  ^*  The  Royal  Oak^  late  in  the  evening,  and 
forthwith  summoned  his  friend  the  native  at* 
torney,  and  the  select  few  who  were  aware  of 
the  course  of  proceedings,  in  order  to  organise 
the  plan  of  attack.    Colonel  Magnus  announced 
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liis  iDteDtioii  of  coming  forward  without  fail ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  pure  and  patriotic 
borough  were  in  raptures  at  the  thought  of 
the  contest. 

The  BlueSy   however,   secret  as  were  their 
machinations,  and  cautious  as  their  proceed- 
ings, could  not  baffle  the  activity  of  the  Colo- 
Hell's  agent.     It  was  clear   that  the  majority 
was  safe,  bought  at  so  much  per  head  ;  but,  it 
was  also  clear,  that  Jacob  Batley  was  not  the 
man  to  represent  the  borough.     Who  the  can- 
didate would  be,  was  still  a  profound  mystery  ; 
and  all  that  could  be  extracted  from  Mr.  Brim- 
mer Brassey,  when  questioned  either  in  joke  or 
earnest  as  to  whom  the  gentleman  might  be,  was 
—  "You'll  see— I  say  nothing — you'*ll  find 
I'm  right— rank,  character,  and  money, — that's 
the  thing  gentlemen;  —  next  Tuesday  will  en- 
lighten you  all — till  then  —  I  don^t  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag:*^— a  bit  of  smartness,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Brassey,  which  entailed  upon  the 
highly  respectable  individual  who  actually  did 
come    forward,    the  sobriquet  of  **  Tommy,'' 
which  he  never  lost ;  it  being  applied  to  him 
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by  the  electioneering  wags  of  the  place,  as  a 
suitable  appellation  for  Mr.  Brassejr'a  cat  whidi 
was  not  to  be  let  out  of  the  bag  tiU  the  day  of 
nomination. 

The  day  of  nomination  did  come,  but  with 
it  no  Mr.  Jacob  Batley.  The  Town  Hall 
was  thronged.  Colonel  Magnus  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  was  loudly  cheered,  a  circum* 
stance  which  did  not  produce  the  slightest 
perceptible  change  in  the  expression  of  his  fine 
countenance.  Conscious  that  his  friends  had 
been  bought,  and  certain  of  defeat,  these  mani- 
festations of  approbation  sounded  most  dis- 
cordantly ;  but,  if  he  had  been  torn  with  burn- 
ing pincers,  or  subjected  to  any  other  of  the 
pious  inflictions  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  not 
a  muscle  would  have  moved,  not  a  cry  would 
have  escaped  him. 

The  business  of  the  day  having  been  opened, 
a  call  for  the  candidates  was  raised,  and  Colo- 
nel Magnus  stepped  forward  and  addressed 
the  assembled  throng  in  a  short  speech,  which 
was  attentively  heard,  and  loudly  cheered  at  its 
conclusion:  whereupon  Mr.  Stambury  of  Balls- 
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mere  propoaed,  and  Dr.  Bdcb  of  the  High 
Street  seoooded,  Ccdond  Magnus  ^  aa  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  indepeodent 
borough  of  Mudbury.** 

When  the  equhrocal  noises  which  this  an- 
Bounoement  ezdted  had  in  some  dq^ree  sub- 
tidedy  Mr.  Hogthorpe  of  Cackley  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  electors.  Every  period  of  his  ad- 
dress was  receiTed  with  eDthusiasm ;  every 
pause  was  filled  up  with  cheering ;  and  a  tre- 
mendous shout  of  ecstasy  rang  through  the 
Hall  when,  in  oondusioo,  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman proposed  Sir  Christopher  Hickathrift, 
Baronet,  of  Tipperton  Lodge,  as  a  candidate 
fer  their  suffrages.  This  proposition  being  se- 
conded. Sir  Christcqpher,  who  had  been  sitting 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Brassey,  rose  up,  and  was,  as 
the  reader,  after  what  he  has  heard,  may  natu- 
rally expect,  saluted  not  only  with  loud  cries  of 
"  Tom,  Tom,** — "  Puss,  Puss,*  and  such-like 
familiarities,  but  with  some  abominable  imi- 
tations of  the  different  noises  in  which  cats  in 
general  delight,  under  the  varied  circumstances 
of  their  maniftdd  Hves. 


aicii()ii<»ti,    as    Ik*    confessed    hi 
i^nonmt  of  the  cau^ie  of  the  voc 
with  wliich  he  found  himself 
breviated    his    scarcely   audible 
when,  after  he  had  finished  an( 
the  candidates  were  proposed  t 
the  show  of  hands  was  declared 
ly  in  his  favour. 

Now  came  the  Colonel's  turn 
nimous :  up  he  rose,  and  stated 
that  his  object  in  presenting  hi 
and  in  permitting  himself  to  be 
candidate  for  their  suffrages,  w£ 
the  borough  from  being  mis-rep 
individual  whose  name  had  be( 
mentioned  as  intending  to  offer  h 
notice  that  day.  To  avert  that,  v 
not  but   r/irifiiHar  o  /»«l« »«»••«   •- 
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ndthtf  his  health  nor  his  pursuits  were  of  a 
nature  to  render  a  seat  in  Parliament  desir- 
able.    It  was  on    their   account,   and    with  a 
deep  regard  for  their  interests,  which  he  never 
oould  cease  to  feel,  that  he  had  come  forward ; 
and  be  would  have  persevered  to  the  Ust  vote 
oQ  the  register  in  fighting  their  battle. — (Loud 
dieers.)     As  it  was,  the  case  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent — (cheers  and  mewings) : — a  most  honour- 
aUe  and  respectable  gentleman  of  their  own 
county  had  been  proposed  to  them,  —  (more 
cheering  and   more    mewing,)  —  and    feding 
assured  that  their  interests  pould  not  be  pkced 
in  better  hands,  he  begged  leave  most  respect- 
fully to  decline  any  further  opposition  to  the 
honouraUe  baronef  s  return,  and  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest,  begging,  in  retiring,  to  return 
his  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  support 
him  on  the  occasion. 

After  this  came  chaos,  and  after  chaos  the 
chairing  of  Sir  Christopher  Hickathrift,  a  c&e- 
mony  which  was  rendered  the  more  interesting 
by  being  performed  during  one  of  the  heaviest 
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storms  of  wind  and  rain  that  had  been  known 
in  those  parts  for  fifty  years. 

It  is  right  that  the  reader  should  be  infcvm- 
ed  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  triumph  was 
decreed  to  lawyer  Brassey's  cat  instead  of  Jacob 
Batley,  although  it  is  probable  he  guesseth  at  il 
already.  Sir  Cliristopher  had  long  been  looking 
wistfully  at  the  seat,  but  a  want  of  resolution 
on  his  part  had  left  it  out  of  his  reach.  The 
promptitude  and  liberality,  as  it  was  called, 
of  Jacob,  startled  the  waverers,  and  when  Sir 
Christopher^s  man  of  business  in  Mudbury  as* 
certained  from  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey  the  real 
state  of  the  case  as  far  as  his  influence  went, 
he  next  proceeded  to  find  out  whether  the  man 
who  possessed  that  new  and  pure  influence  was 
particularly  anxious  to  sit  for  the  borough  him* 
self.  Jacob  certainly  did  wish  to  sit,  but  that 
was  not  his  main  object ;  it  was  to  defeat  others 
that  he  was  labouring;  and  as  the  electors 
could  by  no  possibility  entertain  any  personal 
regard  for  Jacob,  and  as  Jacob  felt  no  personal 
regard  for  anybody  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
a  hint  conveyed  from  Sir  Ghristopher^s  attor- 
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oejr,  through  Brassey,  that  he  might  put  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  into  his  pocket  by 
taiMferring  his  newly-bought  friends  to  him, 
kid  its  effect.  Sir  Chrisfeopher^s  lawyer  and 
Bntsey  settled  the  arrangement,  and  Jacob, 
isitead  of  being  carried  about  the  streets,  and 
wde  to  give  a  splendid  entertainment  at  ^*  The 
BojalOak,**  in  addition  to  all  other  charges 
mi  expenses  thereunto  incidental,  gladly  pock- 
eted somewhere  about  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty pounds  by  the  bargain,  and  on  the  day  of 
Ae  election  dined  alone  at  his  favourite  tavern, 
**The  Hom,*^  and  finished  his  bottle  of  port  pre- 
vious to  the  imbibition  ol  his  accustomed  glass 
of  hot  punch,  chuckling  with  satisfaction  at  hav- 
i^  defeated  Mr.  Morlimei^s  particular  friend 
Hi  rate  so  extremely  advantageous  to  himself. 
On  the  Friday  foUowing  this  return,  Gros- 
^nm  Street  was  enlivened  by  the  appearance 
of  various  carriages  at  or  about  the  door  of  the 
wdence  of  John  Batley,  Esq.,  whence  Francis 
Mortimer  was  to  lead  the  blushing  Helen  to 
tbe  altar  in  —  it  need  not  be  mentioned  —  the 
diurch  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.     The 
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proceedings  upon  such  occasions,  being  always 
very  similar,  have  been  too  often  described  to 
need  a  line  of  explanation  here :  —  the  same 
tears,  the  same  lace-veils,  the  same  dejeuner^  the 
same  dressing  for  church  and  undressing  for 
the  journey,  the  same  congratulations,  the  same 
elegant  travelling  carriage,— all,  all  over  af^o 
for  the  ten  thousandth  time.  On  this  impor- 
tant day,  Mortimer  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  father-in-law  the  treasure  which  he  had, 
amidst  a  thousand  conflicting  feelings,  won, 
and  from  which  was  to  be  derived  his  future 
stock  of  earthly  happiness.  Some  of  his  pre- 
vailing gloomy  doubts  and  recollections  flitted 
across  his  mind  as  he  knelt  before  the  clergy- 
man who  performed  the  ceremony,  nor  was  the 
last  occasion  upon  which  he  had  plighted  bis 
faith  to  one  who  had  broken  her^s,  absent  from 
his  memory;  but  these  were 

'^  Too  slight  alloys  for  all  those  grand 
Felicities  by  marriage  gained. 
For  nothing  else  has  power  to  settle 
The  interests  of  Love  perpetual : 
An  act  and  deed  that  makes  one  heart 
Become  another's  counter-part, 
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And  passes  fines  oo  Faith  and  Love 
luroUM  and  register*d  aboTe, 
To  and  the  slippeiy  knot  of  tows 
Which  nothing  else  but  death  can  loose.** 

As  far  as  Mortimer  was  concerned,  the  last 
line  was  not  altogether  applicable.  However, 
married  he  was,  and  the  party  at  the  break- 
fast was  gay  and  numerous :  Mr.  Jacob  Batley 
was  of  course  not  one  of  it,  at  the  which 
John  Batley  was  much  vexed,  and  Helen,  who, 
repulsive  as  were  her  uncle^s  manners,  could 
not  forget  their  relationship,  was  greatly  pain- 
ed ;  but  his  exclusion  was  a  condition  of  Mor- 
timer's, and  so,  excluded  he  was.  Colonel 
Magnus  was,  of  course,  a  guest,  and  perform- 
ed his  part  in  the  play  with  all  becoming 
dignity:  he  spoke  but  little,  but  what  he  did 
say  was  emphatic  and  solemn. 

When  the  travelling  carriage  was  driven  up 
to  the  door,  Mortimer  beckoned  Magnus  to 
the  back  drawing-room. 

"  Well,**  said  he,  "  you  haven'^t  enquired 
where  we  are  going;  and  as  you  only  arrived 
last  night,  perhaps  you  won't  guess."^ 
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"  Going  r  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  conclude  to 
Sadgrove.** 

"  No,^  said  Mortimer,  "  I  found  it  would 
not  do :  I  couldn't  l>ear  it.  We  are  going  to 
Paris  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.*" 

**  Then,**  said  Magnus,  **  I  know  exactly 
how  that  will  end :  you  will  go  on  to  Florence 
or  Naples,  wherever  your  sister  is,  and  not 
return  for  months.*" 

**  On  the  contrarv,"*  said  Mortimer;  ^'  I  am 
not  in  such  good-humour  with  my  sister,  Ux 
refusing  to  come  to  mt^  as  to  think  of  going  to 
htr.  If  she  had  done  as  I  entreated  her,  and 
come  over  to  this  country  with  her  friend  and 
her  family,  she  would  have  been  here  now; 
she  would  have  changed  the  whole  character 
of  Sadgrove;  she  and  those  whom  she  loves 
would  have  made  a  little  domestic  circle  of  our 
own,  and  with  her  principles  and  character  she 
would  have  made  an  admirable  companion  for 
Helen,  who,  strange  to  say,  is  not  quite  spoiled 
by  the  world's  adulation,  but  who  still  requires 
a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  correct  views 
to  regulate  her  conduct.      My  sister  Jane  is 
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that  woman :  —  but  no — she  recoils  from  me — 
she  despises  me.     I  am  unworth j  of  her ;  of 
that  she  has  succeeded  in  making  me  conscious: 
further  I  do  not  intrude  upon  her.     In  Paris 
^we  may  get  rid  of  all  but  present  thoughts : 
Ihere  is  much  good  English  sodely  there,  and 
there  we  may  with  propriety  emerge  from  the 
ridiculous  solitude  to  which  custom  dooms  a 
newly-married  couple  for  a  certain   time  in 
England.     We  shall  make  it  out   there  till 
shooting  begins,  when  Sadgrove  will  be  bear- 
able ;  for  the  promise  of  plenty  of  birds  wiD 
bring  down  plenty  of  friends,  and  we  shaH 
then,  I  trust,  go  on  admirably.** 

Magnus,  who^  as  usual,  heard  unmoved  all 
the  details  of  his  dear  friend^s  intended  pro- 
ceedings, satisfied  himself  that  the  ceremony 
which  had  just  taken  place  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unquestionably  productive  of  hap- 
|Hnes8  to  the  parties  concerned.  The  necessity 
(^  creating  an  artificial  gaiety  which  Mortimer 
evidently  found,  the  absolute  importance  of 
stifling  old  recollections,  in  short,  the  struggle 
which  he  was  making  merely  to  tty  an  experi- 
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ment  upon  his  own  character  and  dispositkm, 
seemed  to  the  immovable  Colonel  an  affair  re- 
plete with  hazard  ;  for  it  was  quite  clear  that, 
added  to  the  grief  which  still  preyed  upoii 
him,  and  the  mistrust  which  he  had  of  himself, 
he  had  certain  misgivings  with  regard  to  the 
steadiness  of  Helen,  and  the  desire  that  some- 
body dear  to  him  should  be  near  her  to  direct 
her  course  through  life,  was  no  trifling  evidence 
of  the  real  state  of  his  apprehensions. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do,*^  said  Mortimer, 
^'  come  over  to  us  at  Paris ;  we  shall  probably 
make  some  excursions  during  our  stay — let  iia 
make  a  little  party  —  what  do  you  say  ?** 

*'  I  can  say  nothing,^  said  Magnus,  ^*  for  I 
am  a  creature  of  circumstances.  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  money  locked  up  in  those  infernal 
Spanish  bonds,  and  I  do  not  like  to  leave  them, 
for,  with  the  game  the  brokers  are  playing  in 
conjunction  with  the  foreign  news-writers,  not 
to  speak  of  the  despatches  written  at  Falmouth 
and  forwarded  to  town  by  the  Spanish  packets, 
a  man  may  be  ruined  before  he  knows  where  he 
is.     But  write  to  me  —  let  me  hear  from  you ; 
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tad,  upon  my  honour,  if  business  permits,  I 
wiQ  run  over  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.* 

Even  in  this  last  request  Magnus  saw  an- 
other instance  of  Mortime/s  anxiety  not  to  be 
left,  as  lovers  ordinarily  wish  to  be,  altogether 
alone  with  his  bride,  and  of  a  restlessness 
which  augured  ill  for  the  future.  He,  how- 
ever, pressed  Mortimer^s  hand  warmly,  and 
pemsitted  his  features  to  assume  an  expression 
of  mingled  solicitude  and  congratulation,  but 
it  relapsed  into  its  former  rigidity,  when  Mor- 
timer, on  leaving  him,  said,  ^*  Charles,  you 
have  been  with  me  once  before  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  this.'" 

Magnus  playfully  pushed  him  forward  to- 
wards the  drawing-room,  where  the  bridal  party 
were  waiting  his  return  to  witness  the  depar- 
ture of  the  happy  couple.  That  Helen  looked 
beautiful  nobody  could  deny  ;  that  she  looked 
happy  is  another  affair.  The  entire  change  of 
character  effected  by  the  ceremony  which  had 
so  recently  been  performed,  the  entire  altera- 
tion of  the  duties  of  life  produced  by  that  sa- 
cred rite,  the  vast  futurity  opening  to  her  view, 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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so  different  in  its  nature  from  the  days  that 
were  passed;  the  entire  surrender  of  herself 
to  an  authority  which  the  day  before  she  did 
not  acknowledge,  and  the  abandonment,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  that  exclusive  obedience 
which  a  few  hours  previously  she  implicitly 
yielded  to  her  father ;  the  whole  combination 
of  circumstances,  the  balance  between  perfect 
happiness  and  something  less  than  happiness, 
the  apprehension,  the  doubt,  the  dread,  the 
joy,  the  sorrow, —  for  they  all  mingle  in  the 
heart  of  a  bride  at  the  moment  when  she  hears 
the  carriage-door  close  upon  herself  and  her 
husband,  and  finds  herself,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  confided  to  the  care,  the  protection^ 
and  the  love,  of  an  alien  to  her  blood,  Helen 
deeply  and  intensely  felt ;  and  the  pang  which 
rent  her  heart  as  she  received  her  fond  fathei^s 
parting  kiss,  the  last  of  those  kisses  of  devoted 
affection  which  were  hers  while  she  alone  was 
all  his  care,  and  while  she  had  none  other  to 
look  to  or  love  but  him,  was  one  of  the  bitter- 
est she  had  ever  endured.  It  seemed  like  the 
tearing  asunder  of  a  thousand  tender  ties,  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Few  were  the  days  that  elapsed  after  Helen's 
wedding  before  Mr.  John  Batley  presented 
himself  at  Jacob's  counting-house  in  Lilypot 
Lane;  but  vain  were  his  attempts  to  obtain 
admission  upon  his  first  application.  The  re- 
quest to  see  him,  on  the  part  of  his  brother, 
was  pressed  upon  him  by  a  conGdential  derk : 
"  Well,^  groaned  Jacob,  **  if  it  must  be  so,  it 
must.  I  may,  for  all  I  know,  commit  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  by  denying  myself,  considering 
I  never  dine  here:  let  him  in  then — not  that  / 
want  to  see  him ;  and  I  don^t  suppose  I  should 
if  he  did  not  want  something  of  me.  Show 
him  in." 

*^  My  dear  Jacob,*^  said  Batley,  as  be  enter- 
ed the  counting-house  in  a  sort  of  theatrical 
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pace,  his  lips  smirking  and  his  ejes  twinkling, 
"  I  am  delighted  to  ^ 

"  That  11  do,  sir,—  that  Tl  do  !*  interrupted 
Jacob.  **  I  know :  the  quality  folks  are  gone, 
and  now  Jacob  is  suddenly  becoming  very  de- 
lightful. If  you  have  anything  to  say  on  busi- 
ness, be  short ;  I  have  little  time  to  lose  upon 
talk.* 

^*  I  merely  came  to  say,  my  dear  brother,^ 
said  Jack,  **  that  now  I  have  cleared  my  house 
of  the  only  man  that  ever  objected  to  your 
society,  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  see  you  again 
under  my  roof.  What  say  you  to  to-day  — 
only  four  of  us  — at  a  quarter  past  seven  ?^ 

'*  Psha !"  said  Jacob.  •*  You  know  what 
Mr.  Pitt  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Oordon  when 
she  asked  him  one  day  to  come  and  dine  with 
her  at  nine.  — ^  Very  sorry  he  oouldn%  for  he 
was  engaged  to  sup  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at 
eight' — Quarter  past  seven  ! — no :  by  that  time 
/shall  have  dined,  and  had  my  port,  my  punch, 
and  perhaps  my  pipe,  ay,  even  before  you  think 
of  sitting  down.  Why,  d'ye  suppose  when  I  go 
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to  your  fine  banquets  in  Orosvenor  Street  that 
I  haven't  dined  before  I  come  ?  What  do  the 
women  do  ?—  I  have  caught  them  at  it  when  I 
was  let  into  your  house  :  —  they  eat  like  alder- 
men at  luncheon :  don^t  care  a  button  for  an 
old  fogey  like  me —  no :  — before  me,  at  it  tliey 
go ;  cutlet  after  cutlet ;  a  little  bit  of  this,  and 
a  little  bit  of  that ;  and  eh  !  —  psha !  —  heavy 
luncheons  make  delicate  dinners.  I^m  up  to 
that !  No,  Jack, — if  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
your  company,  I  am  better  left  out  altogether.* 

**  Nay,"  said  Jack,  **  but  you  should  do  me 
justice :  I  am  always  delighted,  as  you  know, 
to  see  you  ;  and  whether  you  dine  before  you 
come,  and  make  my  dinner,  like  Mr.  Pitt%  a 
supper,  I  care  not.  You  must  know,  Jacob,** 
—  looking  at  him  with  a  marked  expression  of 
affection,  **  you  must  know  that  to  me  you  are 
always  welcome.  Colonel  Mortimer  is  a  man 
of  the  world,  but  he  is  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced ;  he  is  nervous,— sensitive, — and  " 

^^  Yes,^  said  Jacob ;  *^  that  is  to  say,  he  has 
done  a  great  heap  of  things  of  which  he  is 
naturally  ashamed.     He  is  all  over  irritability. 
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and  plain  speaking  won^t  do:  it  never  does 
with  that  sort  of  man: — aod  yet,  the  sort  of 
man  who  cannot  hear  plain  truth  without  win- 
cbg,  is  the  sort  of  man  you  have  chosen  for  a 
son-in-hiw  !  I  could  tell  you  something  more 
about  him  and  Ais,  but  I  sha'n'^t.  It  is  nothing 
to  mt^  and  I  don''t  want  to  get  into  any  worry ; 
but  I  know  what  I  know,— 'and  what  I  know. 
Master  Johnny,  I  keep  to  myself.*^ 

^  Still,*^  said  Jacob,  **  you  will  come  and 
dine  with  me.* 

**  I  won't  now,  and  that  ^s  flat,*^  said  Jacob. 
^  You  fancy  your  invitations  are  favours  ; 
they  are  worries.  Why  should  I,  living  in 
Lilypot  Liane^  take  the  trouble  to  dress  myself 
up  with  silk  stockings  and  pumps,  as  they 
call  them,  to  go  pottering  up  to  Grosvenor 
Street  to  eat,  or  rather  look  at,  for  I  never 
eat,  a  parcel  of  what  you  call  entries  or  en- 
traysy  or  something^meat  made  nasty ;  dishes 
with  poor  honest  turkeys  smothered  with 
dabs  of  pudding,  and  suflfbcated  with  chestnuts 
and  cray-fish,  which  never  were  meant  to  be 
near  them  ;    salmon  pelted  with  capers ;    or 
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fowls  bedeviled  with  lumps  of  nastiness  — truf- 
fles you  call  them — lumps  of  fungus  that  dogs 
rout  out  of  the  ground  under  trees  with  their 
noses,  and  all  that ;  tongues  varnished  like 
pictures ;  and  a  paw-about  mess  that  you 
call  pitchamele,  or  something,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  ?  No,  no :  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  be- 
cause I  like  you  as  well  as  I  like  anybody 
else  ;  but  all  the  green  and  yellow  amish- 
smashery  that  you  fancy  fine,  and  get  the  gout 
by  eating,  I  look  upon  with  sovereign  con* 
tempt.  Give  me  a  plain,  dean,  wholesome  din- 
ner at  four  o^clock,  and  no  luncheon ;  —  as  to 
your  fine  feeds,  keep  them." 

**  Well,"  said  Jack,  ^^  if  you  like  plain 
cookery" 

"  If  !^  exclaimed  Jacob — "  why,  what  cook- 
ery did  you  like  when  you  were  young  ?  — you 
didn't  care  much  about  it  then.  Rely  upon  it^ 
the  best  sauce  for  a  dinner  is  a  good  appetite; 
but  you  have  spoiled  yours.  I  would  bet  you 
a  guinea  that  I  would  make  you  eat  more,  if 
you  would  dine  with  me  at  ^  The  Horoy'  at 
five  say,  —  I  ^11  give  you  an  hour,  five,  —  than 
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you  bare  eaten  for  a  year,  haning  luncbeon  — 
pumded  always  that  you  pay  your  share.  I 
nerer  give  diiiiiers  at  a  taTem,  and  I  never 
dhie  at  home.  —  You  see^  Jack  :  every  tnb  on 
its  own  bottom.^ 

^  I  should  be  very  ghid,"*  said  Batley,  <«  to 
dine  with  you  anywhere,  and  upon  any  terms, 
but  to-day,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  have  a 
few  fiiends  to  dine  with  me.'" 

**  Friends,  have  you  ?*  said  Jacob :  **  small 
party,  I  take  it.  What  was  the  man's  name 
that  lived  in  the  tub,  and  walked  about  with 
a  lantern  to  look  for  a  man  ?  If  you  lived  in 
a  tub,  you  might  walk  your  legs  off  before 
jou  fiHind  a  friend ;  but  as  you  occupy  a  house, 
and  keep  a  table  that  you  can't  afford,  the 
smooth*&ced  hypocrites  come  at  your  call,  and 
do  you  the  honour  to  eat  your  victuals  and 
diink  your  wine,  and  then  go  away  and  laugh 
aft  you.  I  suppose  that  torn-foolery  is  nearly 
now  at  an  end  ;  having  married  Helen,  I  con- 
dude  you  will  get  rid  of  your  house.^ 

"  Why,"  said  Batley  junior,  •*  that  would 
look  strange.    The  world  would  wonder ' 

a  6 
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"  There  you  go  again,^  exclaimed  Jacob. 

^  The  world  !  —why  ^ 

**  But,*^  said  John  Batley  interrupting  bis 
brother,  *•  I  have  another  object  in  view.** 

"  Oh !"  said  Jacob  in  a  tone  expressive  of 
the  utmost  indifference  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  his  gay  relative,  who,  strange  to 
say,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  never 
despaired  of  interesting  the  merchant  in  his 
affairs,  and  rarely  did  anything  without  con- 
sulting him  — *^  and  what  may  that  be  —  more 
wild  geese,  or  more  wild  oats  P^ 

"  Neither,''  said  John,  "  but  the  fact  is  *"  — 
^*  Ah  !  '^  said  Jacob,  **  that  is  what  you 
generally  begin  with,  before  you  bring  out  a 
bouncer.  I  know  *  facts '  are  not  always 
truths :  but  go  on,  because  I  have  business  of 
consequence  to  do,  and  ^ 

"  I  will  be  brief,*"  said  Badey.  "  The  fact 
is,  brother,  that  when  a  man  has  been  used 
to  a  home  and  female  society,  he  feels  a  loss 
when  deprived  of  it,  which  nobody,  dissimilarly 
situated,  can  properly  appreciate.  I  lived 
happily  with  my  poor  dear  wife,  and  at  her 
death  Helen  was  sufficiently  grown  up  to  be 
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a  companion  to  me,  and  to  rally  round  me 
female  firiends.  She  is  now  gone.  I  andci* 
pate  nothing  but  misery  and  wretchedness  in 
the  life  I  am  destined  to  lead,  and  having  long 
foreseen  this,  have  for  scmie  time  resolved  upon 
marrying  again.* 

^^  Marry  again  T  said  Jacob, — **  well,  that  is 
aomething  to  talk  about.   I  never  married  once." 

**  And  therefore  are  insensible  to  the  de- 
lights of  a  home  cheered  by  the  presence  and 
influence  of  an  amiable  woman,''  said  Jack. 

**  Psha  !**  replied  Jacob.  "  You  have  con- 
trived to  do  remarkably  well  for  a  long  time 
without  *  the  presence  and  influence  of  an 
amiable  woman  f  what^s  the  use  of  beginning 
again  now  ?* 

**  Pardon  me  !^  said  John  —  **  not  exactly ; 
while,  as  I  have  just  said,  Helen  was  with 
me,  I  fdt  that  I  had  a  home,-— an  agreeable 
home,  where  her  presence  ensured  that  sort  of 
society  in  which,  I  admit,  I  rejoice ;  and  now 
the  b  gone,  it  will  be  a  blank.^ 

**  And  yet,**  said  Jacob,  "  you  never  were 
easy  till  she  went.^ 

**  Can't  you  conceive  it  possible,  my  dear 


"  1  never  had  a  child.  However, 
to  marry,  you  will  marry,  I  sup| 
yourself ;  and  as  I  can  have  noth: 
it,  I  really  don't  want  to  hear  ai 
it.  Here,  Mr.  Grub,  bring  me 
can't  waste  my  time.*" 

**  And  you  won't  come  ?**  said 
atingly. 

'^  Psha !  no,^^  replied  Jacob  shak 
and  John  took  his  leave,  not  ai 
with  the  tone  of  his  brother^s  ob 
his  marriage,  yet  still  hoping  tha 
soften  all  asperities,  and  that  whei 
if  his  death  should  precede  his  ow 
find  in  his  will  a  striking  proof 
tion  which  he  had  never  discoverec 
viour  while  alive. 


mi 
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-r-  and,  as  he  truly  said,  the  relative  ages  of 
iiiiDself  and  Hden  bad,  in  some  degree,  alle* 
viated  the  grief  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of 
her  motba*,  bj  placing  her  in  the  position  of 
mistress  of  his  house,  at  a  somewhat  premature 
age,  perhaps,  —  but  there  she  was,  —  and,  as 
he  vainly  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  Jacob's 
ndnd,  —  there  was  female  society;  and  John 
liked  female  society:   he  had   been  a  sort  ci 
male  coquette  all  his  life,  and  loved  dangling 
at  fifty-four  as  much  as  he  did  when  he  was  less 
than  half  that  age ;  and  it  is  astonishing  (per- 
haps not,  because  the  case  is  so  common)  that 
a  haUt  of  that  sort  does  not  wear  off  with  time 
as  might  be  expected.    The  man  of  fifty-four 
flirts,  and  is  not  ill  received  ;  but  he  does  not 
appreciate  the  mode  of  his  reception  ;  he  does 
not  feel  himself  much  older  than  he  was,  five- 
aod-twenty  years  before;  he  scarcely  sees  an 
altefation  in  his  own  person  ;  all  that  he  won- 
ders at  is,  the  extraordinary  flippancy  and  for* 
wardnesa  of  boys  of  five-and-twesty,  forgetting 
that  when  be  was  of  their  age  he  conddered  an 
old  fellow  of  fifty-four  a  **  regular  nuisance/' 


not  have  believed,  and  certainl 
pated.     Fifty  years  ago,  tlie  id( 
sixty   in   a   black   neckcloth,   \^ 
trousers,  and  a  fancy  waistcoat, 
studs  in  his  shirt-bosom,  danc 
nerer  would  have  entered  into 
human  being.     The  dress  might 
gay,  or  gayer,  but  it  would  ha' 
up  of  pomatum  and  powder  an 
dub,  with  shorts,  and  shoes  and 
one  period,  the  pig-tail,  which  si 
club-knob  which  had  previously 
the  bag,  would  have  been  indisp 
there  are  at  this  moment  half  a  s 
gentlemen,  who  thirty  years  since 
knobs,  and  pigs,  with  powder  ai 
aforesaid,  walking  the  assemblies  < 
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woaU  marry  ?  and  the  qaesCimi  again  rcMlved 
hsdf  into  another,  what  sort  of  woman  would 
many  Batley  ?  One  of  the  deveiest  of  her  aez 
mid,  that  the  most  dangeroas  part  of  a  man 
was  his  tongue ;  and  no  doubt  what  her 
ladyship  said  was  true;  for  when  the  ndnd 
it  woo,  the  heart  and  ererything  dse  follow. 
To  those  who  knew  Batley  best,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  appeared  most  probaUe  that 
be  would  have  sought  for  noble  blood ;  but 
when  a  man  of  Batley^s  standing  takes  that 
line,  he  must  not  expect  to  have  it  young. 
Lady  Angelim,  and  Lady  Seraphina  are,  no 
doubt,  to  be  gotten  hold  of  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  they  must  be  poor  and  dderiy ; 
and  it  remained  with  Batley  to  decide,  whether 
to  flourish  amidst  ^  the  sublime  and  beantiful^ 
in  Bnrkc^s  Peerage,  with  a  sort  of  negative  re- 
ception in  the  family  of  the  lady;  were  of  sufi- 
cient  importance  to  outweigh  the  attractions  of 
a  younger  bride  of  less  pretension.  What  he 
did  in  this  momentous  afiair  a  little  time  and 
patience  will  show. 

Finding  all  eflbrts  to  interest  his  brother  in 


cy,  a  career  of  gaiety,  by  which  h< 
dispel   tlie   «;h)()in   of    his   desolate 
bring  himself  into  notice  in  his  ne^ 
of  a  disposable  widower. 

The  days  and  the  weeks  wore  oi 
honey-moon  of  Mortimer  and   his 
Helen  was  over,  and  yet   no  sym] 
peared  of  their  return  to   Sadgrovc 
tired  of  Paris,  and  the  praise  which  ^ 
ed  on  her  beauty  and  accomplishmen 
for  change;   but,  whenever  she  touc 
home,  Mortimer  interposed  some  very 
sons  why  they  had  better  wait  a  little 
was  repeated  so  often  as  to  protract 
in  Paris  for  nearly  seven  weeks,  dur 
period  Mortimer  received  several  let 
his  sister,  to  which  he  duly  returned 
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be  seemed  more  g^cMHDj  than  usual  after  reeeiT- 
ing  one  of  them — for  he  had  relapaed  into  gloom 
▼erj  8000  af^er  his  marriage;  and  although  the 
did  not  like  to  make  any  enquiries  about  the 
oorrespcmdeDce,  she  still  felt  uneasy  at  pereeiv. 
ing  what  she  considered  a  want  of  confidence 
in  her,  in  the  conduct  of  hor  husband. 

This  feeling  induced  her  to  write,  as  was  her 
wont,  a  letter  to  her  father^  from  which  the 
reader  may  infer  that  the  harmcmy  of  their 
union  was  not  altogether  so  sweet  as  might 
hare  been  expected.     I  am  able  to  submit  it. 

'*  Dear  Fithib,  Ptain. 

**  Your  kind  letter  was  most  wdcome, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  the  commissioos  you 
speak  of,  although  a  little  puzzled  as  to  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  the  gaieties  aie 
designed.  I  speak  sincerely  to  you  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  Paris,  one 
lives  so  constantly  abroad,  so  constantly  before 
the  world.  I  dcm't  know  how  the  Frendi 
themadTes  feel,  but  I  do  think  thoe  is  nothing 
home  in  Paris, — and  Paris  is  France. 


man  being  can  be  to  another,  ai 
societ}'  beyond  all  description,   b 
something  worries   him   constant! 
give  the  world  to  go  to  Sadgrovc 
Dally  proposed,  but  whenever  I  n: 
always  interposes  some  objection 
pose  is  good,  but  which  does  not  a 
to  me  sufficient.     He  has  been  wi 
deal  to  his  sister,  and  seems  very  i 
me  to  be  known  to  her;  but,  from 
ther,  she  declines  the  honour;  why. 
actly  imagine.    Colonel  Magnus,  i 
has  been  staying  with  us  for  the  1 
and,  somehow,  I  begin  to  dislike  hii 
ever.     He  and  Francis  talk  abou 
which  I  am  wholly  ignorant,  and 
and  look  grave  by  turns ;  and  I  bel 
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with  all  my  heart.  I  do  no^  because  I  mast 
Doty  mean  my  own  dear  home  with  yotc,  bat  I 
mean  Sadgrove,  which  is  my  borne  now. 

*'  Yoa  cannot  think,  dear  Pappy,  how  strange 
it  seems  to  be  treated  with  a  sort  of  formality 
snd  restraint  by  one  wbom  one  loves.  You 
always  told  me  when  you  came  home  all  that 
you  had  beard  and  seen.  You  expressed  your 
wishes,  imparted  your  thoughts,  and  all  with* 
oat  reserve  or  constraint ;  but  Francis  does  not 
treat  me  so.  If  anybody  speaks  to  me  civilly, 
I  mean  any  of  these  gay  Parisian  dandies  for 
whom  I  care  nothing,  of  course,  but  to  whom 
one  must  in  pure  good  breeding  be  commonly 
civil,  be  looks  grave  and  almost  angry ;  and 
when  I,  seeing  that,  (for,  as  you  know,  I  can 
see  as  quickly  as  my  neighbours,)  entreat  him 
to  take  me  to  England  and  to  his  favourite 
place  in  Worcestershire,  he  knits  his  brows, 
and  even — don't  be  shocked.  Pappy — swears, 
and  then  begins  to  talk  of  his  sister,  and  her 
disinclination  to  visit  it.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
this  agitation  may  be,  I  am  certain  that  Colo- 
ad  Magnus  knows  what  it  is.    I  know,  Colond 


lavuurauie    cliaractcr    since  he    has 
here. 

''  During  our  excursion  to  Touj 
visited  some  old  friends  of  his,  a 
Countess    St.  Alme;    they   returne 
here^  and  we  have  seen  a  good  dei 
since.     She  is  an  Englishwoman,  b 
actly  to  my  taste,  —  handsome,  and 
apt  to  do  what  you  have  sometime 
at  least  as  much  as  you  were  in  th 
scolding  me,  for  doing,— I  mean  sayin 
things.     I  certainly  do  not  pretend 
her  in  that  sort  of  talent  or  in  knc 
the  world ;  whether  I  am  grown  fast 
whether,  being  married,  I  have  becoc 
I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  I  cannot 
her ;  she  seems,  however,  a  great  favo 
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to  Francis  and  urge  his  return  to  England ;  I 
am  sure  we  should  be  much  happier — at  least, 
I  know  I  should  —  there,  than  here.  Francis 
has  bought  me  some  beautiful  china,  and 
some  trinkets  that  will  dazzle  you ;  but  what 
are  trinkets  if  the  heart  is  not  at  ease  ? 

^'  Colonel  Magnus  brings  accounts  of  your 
being  particularly  gay,  and  says  that  your  lit- 
de  dinners  are  quite  the  rage.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  this,  for  although,  dutiful  as  I  am,  I 
did  not  flatter  myself  that  the  loss  of  my  so- 
ciety would  be  fatal  to  your  happiness,  still, 
we  are  such  creatures  of  habit,  that  even  so 
dull  a  companion  as  I  must  have  been,  may  be 
missed.  I  even  miss  the  flirting  and  barking  of 
poor  dear  little  Fan,  and  should  jump  for  joy 
to  hear  her  welcome  me  to  Grosvenor  Street— 
I  hope  she  is  welL 

^  I  have  written  to-day  to  Lady  Bembridge, 
but  I  have  only  heard  from  her  once  since  we 
have  been  here.  I  wrote  also  to  poor  dear  un- 
de  Jacob,  but  not  a  word  of  answer.  I  wanted, 
if  possible,  to  soothe  his  angry  feelings  towards 
—  as  for   Francis's    feelings    towards 


Jacob  cares  for,  it  is  ine,  alth( 
never  experienced  any  farther  ma 
fection  than  the  negative  advai 
being  spoken  to  by  him  quite  8c 
everybody  else. 

**  Thank  you  very  much  for  yoi 
of  the  8th,  and  for  the  little  bit  of 
tained.     I  was  telling  Francis  som 
sip,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  like  it 
I  was  setting  forth  the  extraordin 
tion  of  poor  Mrs.  Z.,  he  took  me  u 
rentally,  I  thought,  and  said  ^  Hi 
have  our  failings, — let  us  be  sure 
perfect  ourselves  than  our  neighb 
we  remark  upon  them,' — so  I  held 
like  a  good  and  dutiful  girl,  and 
for  the  future  to  avoid  being  snubbc 
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Eog^d,  and  with  those  whom  I  have  so  long 
known  and  loved,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  hear- 
ing from  them  ;  and  so  adieu,  dear  Pappy,  and 
believe  me  truly  and  sincerely 

*'  Your  affectionate  child, 

*'  Helen  Mortimer.^ 

Batley  read  this  letter  with  mingled  yet  op- 
posite feelings.  The  affection  of  the  daughter 
which  it  displayed  pleased  and  delighted  him, 
bat  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  tone 
which  she  assumed  in  the  character  of  the  wife. 
It  was  evident  that  the  reserve  which  charac- 
terized the  conduct  of  Mortimer  had  generated 
something  like  distrust  on  the  part  of  Helen ; 
and  it  even  appeared  to  Batley,  from  the  total 
absmce  of  any  reference  to  his  name  as  **  uniting 
in  kind  regards,**  or  joining  in  remembrances 
to  his  father-in-law,  as  if  he  had  been  in  no 
dq^ree  a  party  to  her  writing.  It  was  clear 
too  that  Helen  was  not  so  happy  as  she  had 
expected  to  be;  and  it  was  equally  dear  to 
Batley  that  he  remembered  some  story  of  an 
old  attachment  of  Mortimer,  older  than  that 
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of  Lady  Hillingdon,  and  of  a  aubsequent 
riage  of  the  lady  to  a  foreigner;  and,  if  W 
had  not  himself  been  in  full  pursuit  of  hia  pre»< 
sent  matrimonial  object,  he  would  have  takoi 
instant  steps  to  ascertain  the  precise  £Kta  of 
this  nearly  forgotten  historiette ;  as  it  was,  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  think  over  his  nlaugfater^s 
letter,  although  its  perusal  left  upon  his  mind 
a  sort  of  nervousness  and  anxiety  which  quail* 
fied  the  whole  of  his  day^s  occupation,  and  of 
the  real  cause  of  which  he  was  himself  scarcdy 
conscious. 

At  this  period  of  our  history,  in  which  soma 
new  mystifications  begin  to  arise,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  amiss  to  let  the  reader  glance  hit 
eye  over  a  letter,  one  of  a  series  which  Morti* 
mer  received  at  the  period  to  which  Helen  re» 
ferred  in  heFs  to  her  father.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered,  as  the  housekeeper  in  Morton's  excel- 
lent comedy  of  *^  Speed  the  Plough*^  says, 
^*  vastly  ungenteel "  to  betray  confidences,  and 
above  all,  expose  a  lady^s  correspondence ;  but, 
considering  that  the  recipient  of  the  letters  was 
her  brother,  and  that  we  shall  get  more  satis* 
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iiMslorily  at  fiurts  than  we  cooU  by  any  other 
BMftiiSy  we  must  waive  ceremonj  and  put  upon 
record  one  of  the  missivefl  with  which  the 
emoaplary  Mrs.  Famham  favoured,  or  rather 
troubled,  Ccismd  Francis  Mortimer.  An  ex- 
tnct,  however,  will  suffice. 

'*  I  cannot,''  says  this  exemplary  lady,  <<  Imng 
mysdf  yet  to  believe  what  I  am  positively  told 
is  true.  Francis,  my  brother,  my  beloved  err- 
ing brother,  you  already  anticipate  what  I  am 
going  to  say ;  let  me  be  right  in  my  anticipa- 
tions of  what  you  will  answer.  I  hear  that 
you  and  your  young  wife  are  living  upon  t^ms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  Count  and 
CoontesB  St.  Alme.  I  am  sure  this  must  be 
calumny,  it  can  not  be  true — no,  no,  my  dear 
Francis,  until  you  admit  the  fact  yourself  I 
will  not  believe  it  Truly,  indeed,  has  it  been 
nid,  that  the  world  is  prone  to  form  its  esti- 
mate of  a  man^s  character  from  the  early  indi»> 
cretions  of  his  youth ;  and,  thence  dating,  it  is 
a  diAcult  task  to  work  upwards  against  the 
stream  which  runs  fast  against  him  ;  but,  for- 
give me  as  you  know  how  I  love  you,  a  recur- 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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retice  to  what  in  youth  were  indiscretioni 
ders  the  case  hopeless.  Francis,  recollecl 
old  enough  to  remember  all  the  anxiet 
our  poor  father ;  recollect  that  you,  the  i 
both  your  parents,  were  the  constant  obj 
their  care,  the  constant  theme  of  their  a 
sation  to  me.  Recollect  how  much  you 
fided  in  your  only  sister :  let  me  not  belie' 
history  they  tell  me: — the  Countess  St« 
the  associate  of  your  young  wife! — no,  Fi 
no, — they  libel  you. 

^^  Your  repeated  invitations  to  Engla 
tell  you,  are  useless ;  I  have  already  givei 
my  reasons.    But  do  not  yourself  delay  rf 
ing  to  your  proper  home,  —  take  there 
innocent  bride, — be  good, — ^be  happy  :— 1 
entreat,  implore  you,  do  this ;  and  this 
nestly  urge  upon   you,  convinced  that 
hear  of  this  Countess   is  groundless, 
should  be  true !  — but  no,  it  cannot  be  :- 
should,  let  me,  with  all  the  power  I  may 
over  you,  press    your  instant   removal 
Paris.    Surely,  what  you  have  already  s 
ed,— 'the  torture  that  you  have  endured,- 
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misery  you  have  experienced,  —  must  of  them- 
idves  act  as  inoentives  to  such  a  step: — it 
not,  Francis,  let  a  sister^s  prayers, —- prayers 
breathed  to  Heavea  by  one  who,  through  a 
life  now  past  its  zenith,  never  has  wilfully  or 
wiUingly  offiended  the  sacred  power  to  which 
ahe  appeals,  move  your  heart  and  fix  your 
lesc^ution.  Gro,  my  brother  !  —  do  not  expose 
yourself,  and  the  young  creature  whom  you 
have  taught  to  love  you,  to  trials  which  may, 
in  their  results,  destroy  her  happiness,  and  for 
ever  ruin  your  still  redeemable  character.^ 

From  this  we  gain  something  like  an  insight 
into  matters  of  which  poor  Helen  was  evidently 
ignorant ;  and  yet  she  had  seen  enough  in  the 
boldness  of  the  Countess,  and  the  subserviency 
of  the  Count,  to  feel  a  decided  distaste  to  the 
society  of  the  favourite  associates  of  her 
husband. 

Mortimer^s  answer  to  his  sister  admitted  the 
fact  of  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Countess,  but  denied  either  the  impropriety  or 
indelicacy  of  it.  The  Count  and  Countess  St. 
Alme   were   a  most  amiable   couple,   univer- 

l2 


married  an  eldcrlv  gentleman  o 
Hlocksford,  who,    some  eighteen 
had  died,  and  left  her  with  one  \ 
was,  as  Helen  had  stated ,  his 
and  naturally  so,  for,  as  she  sayi 
he  was  "  a  remarkably  engaging 

After  leading  an  irreproacha 
\i^idow  for  three  or  four  years,  sh 
Count  St.  Alme,  a  smallish  Fren 
with  a  particularly  long  red-tip] 
thin  legs,  by  whom  she  had  in  th< 
her  marriage  a  daughter.  Th< 
somewhat  prematurely,  died,  an 
period  the  Count  and  Countess 
farther  increase  to  their  family. 

That,  as  Helen  saw,  the  Cou 
and  laughed,  and  even  flirted,  no 
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and  eren    forwardness   of  manner,  of  which 
she  admits  herself,  in  her  letter  to  her  father, 
to  be  conscious ;  still  people  onlj  said,  ^What 
a  lively   creature !"  —  "  What  an  odd   crea- 
ture!"—"  What   a    pleasant    creature!''  — 
^What  extraordinary  things  she  does   say!'* 
—for  upon  a  principle  not   unfrequently  re- 
cognised,  that   a   free   tongue   is  the   safety- 
▼alve  for  exuberant  spirits,  and  that  the  ^*  si« 
lent  stream    runs   deepest,''    voluble    volatile 
l^es  of  this  school  generaUy  escape  the  graver 

• 

iinputations  which  those  who,  as  Horace  Wal- 
polesays, 

*'  Know  the  country  well," 

^  apt  to  cast  upon  the  quieter  and  more  cal- 

^tiog  of  their  own  sex. 
Something,  however,  it  was  too  clear,  had 

occurred  (what,  nobody  can  surmise)  in  Mor- 
timer^s  youthful  days,  which  rendered  the  re^ 
newal  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Countess  St. 
Alme  extremely  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  exemplary  Mrs.  Farnham ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance coming  to  her  knowledge  just  as  she 
had  admitted  to  her  friend  and  associate  at 
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Naples  that  her  heart  was  beginning  to  mdt, 
and  that  she  really  thought  she  might  be  in- 
duced to  visit  SadgroTe>  put  an  end  to  all 
further  hopes,  or  even  negotiations,  upon  thai 
particular  point. 

We  have  already  seen,  and  the  reader  has 
already  perhaps  appreciated,  the  difficulty 
which  Mortimer  felt  in  revisiting  the  fommr 
scene  of  his  equivocal  happiness  and  certain 
misery  It  must  be  clear  —  at  least  if  Mrs. 
Farnham  be  supposed  to  know  the  truth, — '• 
as  regarded  the  Count  and  his  lady,  that  the 
attraction,  which  even  Helen  saw  the  latter 
possessed  for  her  husband,  acted  still  more 
powerfully  as  a  repellent  from  Sadgrove ;  but 
perhaps  even  the  reader  is  not  prepared  to 
hear,  that  failing  in  his  sister,  and  greatly  dift> 
turbed  by  her  lecture,  the  St.  Almes  were  in- 
vited to  supply  her  place,  and  to  form  three  of 
the  family  circle  at  his  paternal  home. 

*^  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
Count  and  Countess,*^  said  Mortimer,  with  a 
carelessness  of  manner  well  calculated  to  dis- 
guise the  deep  interest  he  took  in   Helen's 
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reply,  *^  to  go  over  and  pass  a  month  or  tix 
weeks  with  us  at  Sadgrove.^ 

**  Then  you  are  really  going  to  England, 
Frands,*^  said  Helen,  exactly  as  he  anticipated. 
**  Of  course,  love,^  said  Mortimer :   '*  where 
iliottld  a  man  live  but  in  bis  own  house  ?^ 

"  No,**  said  Helen,  —  **  there  we  perfectly 
agree;  only  by  prolonging  your  stay  here^ 
you  give  no  practical  proof  of  your  disposition 
togo.'^ 

'*  I  hoped,*  said  Mortimer,  **  that  my  sister 
would  have  come  to  us  and  gone  with  us,  but 
the  throws  me  over ;  and  I  really  think  —  you 
know,  dear  Helen,  a  country-bouse,  quite  alone, 
is  not  delightful." 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  Sadgrove,  and 
the  scditude  imposed  upon  him  during  his  resi* 
deuce  there  by  circumstances,  were  so  strongly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  imagine 
the  possibility  of  rallying  round  him  and  his 
charming  wife  all  that  he  chose  of  society? 
He  dreaded  the  recollection  of  what  it  had 
been;  and  in  order  to  render  himself  secure 
irom  a  repetition  of  what  bad  happened  there, 
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endeavoured  to  secure,  by  way  of  enliveners, 
two  persons  who,  if  what  Mrs*  Famham  im- 
plied was  true,  would  not  have  objected  to  make 
it  agreeable  even  under  the  former  regime. 

**  Not  quite  alone,^  said  Helen.  **  But  why 
should  we  be  quite  alone?  — there  are  whole 
crowds  of  people  who  would  be  too  happy  to 
come  to  us.^ 

*^  I  see,**'  said  Mortimer,  **  you  dislike  the 
St.  Almes.'' 

^^  Not  I,  indeed,  dear  Francis,^  said  Helen, 
—  (which,  having  glanced  over  her  confidential 
letters,  we  happen  to  know  was  not  entirely 
truth.) — "  I  think  he  is  rather  dull  and  prosy, 
— and  odd, — and  queer ;  but  ^ 

**  And  the  Countess  P''  said  Mortimer  —  **  is 
she  too  lively  ?  —  are  her  bon^mots  too  fre- 
quent ?— does  she  startle  you  by  her  repartees  P 
I  should  think  not,  Helen ;  for  having  your- 
self been,  like  Britannia  in  Thomson^s  song — 
*  The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all,' — 

I  mean  of  all  the  beaux,  belles,  and  blues  of 
London,  for  two  or  three  seasons,  you  matt 
understand  the  play  of  such  artillery,  and  know 
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that  the  brightest  wit  is  not  incompatible  with 
tbe  purest  heart^ 

Helen  paused,  and  felt  herself  colouring  up ; 
her  pure  heart  didheat : — Mortimer  had  shot  his 
bolt  beyond  the  mark.     Who  had  even  insinu- 
ated tliat  the  heart  of  the  Countess  St.  Alme 
was  not  pure?     Who  had  complained  of  the 
gaiety  of  her  conversation  ?     Why  did  Morti* 
tner  recur  to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  his 
wife,  by  which  he  had  been  captivated?  —  at 
why  lay  a  peculiarly  strong  emphasis  on  the 
words  **  two  or  three  seasons  ?'* 
'^  I  am  sure,''  said  Helen, 

**  With  a  smile  that  was  half  a  tear/' 
'^  anybody,  dear  Francis,  that  you  like,  I  like."" 
^^  No,  Helen,*^  said  Mortimer,  ^^  I  really  do 
not  require  any  such  implicit  obedience  as 
that;  I  never  could  myself  afford  it.  You 
love  your  unde  Jacob— I  hate  him ;  and  how- 
ever much  I  love  youy  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  endure  him.  What  I  meant,  dear 
girl,  was,  to  consult  you  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  have  the  St.  Almes  with  us 
for  a  few  weeks." 

L  5 
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"  Oh  I  quite  agreeable,^  said  Hden,  — 
*^  quite.***  And  she  was  again  near  bursting 
into  tears. 

«  Well  then,'*  said  Mortimer,  *^  I  will  ask 
them, — or  at  least  you  shall — it  wiU  look  bet- 
ter: and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think, — and 
indeed  that  was  one  of  my  motives  for  speak* 
ing  to  you  about  it,  —  I  think  the  Countess 
fancies  you  do  not  like  her ;  so  an  invitatioD 
this  evening,  in  one  of  your  most  winning 
ways,  will  convince  her  to  the  contrary,  and  we 
will  start  for  England  in  two  or  three  days.*^ 

Poor  Helen  was  now  completely  trapped. 
She  saw  by  Mortimer^s  manner  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  these  odious  people 
should  accompany  them  to  England,  and  re- 
main on  a  visit  with  them.  She  felt  such 
an  awe,  —  not  of  Francis,  but  of  the  Count- 
ess,—-that  she  dared  not  venture  even  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  proceeding,  although  she 
was  aware  that,  for  a  certain  time  at  least,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  her  own  comfort :— -besides, 
taking  it  upon  other  grounds,  the  admisaicni 
made  by   Mortimer,   that   the.  enjayment   of 
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his  young  wi£e^s  society,  without  some  other 
sdjuods*  would  not  ensure  his  happiness,  was 
by  no  means  either  gratifying  or  oons<datory. 

Nobody  can  duly  appreciate  the  state  of 
Helen'*8  feelings  during  the  interval  between 
the  eonversation  with  her  husband  and  dinner* 
time.  Her  whole  mind  was  oocnpied  with  the 
duty  she  was  forced  to  perform,  when  she  and 
the  Countess  should  be  left  alone ;  for  Mortimer 
and  Magnus  had  drilled  the  Count  into  the 
social  but  extremely  ungallant  English  cu^ 
tmn  of  ^*  sitting  and  sipping'*  a  little  wine,  after 
the  ladies,  according  to  die  manner  of  the 
houses  had  retired*  At  dhmer  she  was  pale 
and  fluriied  by  turns :  she  reflected  upon  all 
the  plans  and  schemes  she  had  suggested  for 
the  employment  of  her  time  at  Sadgrove ;  and 
perhaps  (for  as  to  any  sinister  motives  on  the 
part  of  Mortimer,  even  if  there  had  been  any 
just  cause  to  doubt  him,  she  never  suspected 
them) — perhaps  she  did  not  feel  altogether 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  taking  possession  of  h»> 
little  sovereignty  associated  with  a  lady,  whose 
maturer  age  gave  a  greater  confidence  in  her 
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London  beauties. 

The  task  was  to  be  performed, 
tirely  did  Mortimer  rely  upon  Hele 
obedience  to  his  wishes  on  the  su 
he  communicated  to  the  Count,  si 
the  ladies  went,  the  fact  that  Mrs 
was  most  anxious  that  he  and  th 
should  accompany  them  to  Englanc 
therefore,  was  it,  —  or  unlucky,  a 
may  be, —  that  Helen  did  as  she  wa 
dressing  her  fine  face  in  smiles  th< 
made  her  request  to  her  vivacious  vi 
however  pleased  she  might  be  witi: 
tation,  did  certainly  not  appear  so 
prised  as  a  lady  might  naturally  b( 
to  be  at   an  impromptu  of  that  s 
Countess  said, — That  she  should  h^ 
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to  see  a  little.  English  society.    "  Oh,  yoa  are 
•o  good,  Mrs.  Mortimer  V 

The  Count  bad  not  been  in  tbe  salon  five 
minutes  before  the  announoement  was  made  to 
him, —  his  permission  asked,  and  granted ;  and 
so  much  having  been  achieved,  Helen  resohred 
to  settle  hersdf  into  a  course  of  beginning  to 
like  the  Countess,  to  see  the  bright  side  of  her 
character,  to  endeavour  to  appreciate  her  odd- 
ity, and  laugh  at  her  hveliness.     But  Helen, 
who  was  as  quicksighted  as  her  neighbours, 
felt  a  sort  of  dieck  when  her  eye  glanced  over 
the  persons  of  Mortimer  and  Colonel  Magnus, 
who  were  standing  in  a  window  sipping  their 
coffee,  and  evidently  talking  over  the  arrange- 
ment; and   she  saw  upon  both   their  counte- 
nances an  expression  which  conveyed  to  her 
mind  that  in  some  way,  or  for  some  reason 
wfaidi  she  could  not  exactly  define,  they  were 
enjoying  the  triumph  Mortimer  had  obtained 
'  over  her  wishes  and  feelings,  and  that  in  the 
features  of  the  Colonel  there  was  depicted  a 
kind  of  exultation  at  having  made  the  sugges- 
tion himself. 


|./c4.L«.iJc«a    tu   uavL'    i.-?au grove    prcpi 
reception  of  its  master  and  niistrc 
vitations   were   forwarded    to    sev 
friends  of  both  to  join  the  circl< 
every  sort  of  gaiety  that  could  be 
the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  { 
be  displayed :  in  fact,  all  the  dou 
lays  which  previously  served  to  do 
of  Mortimer  seemed  to  have  vanis 
less  than  ten  days   the   Mortimei 
the  St  Almes,  Master  Francis  BUm 
all}  were  on  their  way  to  the 

'<  Fairest  Isle  I— all  isles  excelling 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  arrival  of  Mortimer  and  his  bride  at 
Sadgrove  was  celebrated  by  a  kind  of  ffite, 
prepared,  to  be  sure,  under  his  own  directions, 
and  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  but  it 
had,  or  was  intended  to  have,  the  effect  of 
a  spontaneous  ebullition  of  popular  feeling, 
with  which  Helen  was  to  be  gratified  and  flat« 
tared,  —  flattered,  as  far  as  her  share  of  the 
attention  went, — and  gratified  by  seeing  how 
much  her  husband  was  esteemed  by  his  tenants 
and  neighbours : — and  there  were  sheep  roast- 
ed, and  barrels  of  ale  broached ;  and  there  were 
music  and  dancing,  and  flowers  and  fire-works, 
and  every  available  display  of  rural  festivity. 

The  poor  neighbours  did,  in  truth,  rejoice ; 
not,  perhaps,  that  Mortimer  had  returned,  — 
for  he  had  lived,  during  his  former  residence 


up  of  the  "  great  house*"  of  a  smal 

ways  a  misfortune  to  the  humbler 

one  of  whom  was  heard  to  say  uj 

sent   occasion,    ^^  It   does   my  hes 

see  the  great  kitchen-chimney  smok 

These  and  other  *^ external*  mj 

of  gaiety  might  perhaps  have  beei 

consolatory  to  Mortimer,  but  it  m 

fessed,  that  after    two  or   three,  c 

four,  or  four  or  five  days  had  elap 

did  not  find  the    drive  from   the 

the  house  ploughed  up  by  carriage 

began  to  feel  the  restless  anxiety 

versally  characterises  a  man  of  dc 

putation.    The  clergyman  of  the  ] 

called   without  his  wife   and  daug. 

the  attorney  had  tittuped  up  on  his 
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burys  of  Littleworth,  came  not ;  and  these 
people,  although  to  be  found  nowheie  but  in 
their  native  county,  and  in  Burke''s  *'  History 
of  the  Commoners,'*^  were  something:  in  £M:tt 
they  combined  in  themselves  the  principal 
landed  interest  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  were,  moreover,  the  *^  stiff,  starchy^  peo- 
ple of  whom  Helen  had  such  a  constitutional 
horror.  Bores  they  would  unquestionably  have 
been  had  they  come,  but  to  Mortimer  their 
not  coming  was  infinitely  more  painful  than 
their  society.  Deeply  imbued,  as  they  were, 
with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  rural 
ancestors,  they  did  not  consider  the  gaiety  and 
ionooenoe  of  Helen  adequate  to  the  purification 
of  the  atmosfdiere  of  Sadgrove,  nor  think  the 
libotinism  of  Mortimer  suflSdently  qualified 
by  the  change  in  his  condition  which  had 
taken  place  before  his  return  to  the  scene  of 
his  former  indiscretions. 

This  was  a  serious  blow  to  Mortimer.  For 
the  Muffledups,  the  Stiffgigs,  the  Peepsburys, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  tribes,  he  entertained 
the  most  sovereign   contempt,  but  therefore 
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did  he  the  more  deeply  fed  the  disinclinalicm 
which  they  evinced  from  his  acquaintaoce— - 
not  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  but  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  such  a  sentiment 
might  produce  an  effect  upon  Helen  likely  to 
degrade  him  in  her  estimation. 

This  marked  inattention,  to  call  it  by  no 
more  positive  name,  could  not  long  escape  the 
notice  of  Helen ;  but  short  as  had  been  the 
period  during  which  she  had  been  Mortimor^a 
wife,  there  was  something  in  his  look  and  man* 
ner  which,  to  a  being  all  quickness  and  percq>- 
tion,  checked  her  from  making  any  ^iquiries  int(» 
the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  promised  visitors* 

Mortimer  absented  himself  from  church  ool 
the  first  Sunday  after  their  arrival  at   Sad* 
grove:  there  might  have  been  more  reasona 
than  one  for  this  omission  of  duty.    The  asso- 
ciations of  circumstances  connected  with   the 
dead  might  have  kept  him  aloof  from  a  trial 
which  would  probably  have  proved  too  ttrong 
for  even  his  firmness ;  while  the  circumstances 
of  his  non-association  with  the  living  might 
have  induced  him  not  to  provoke  any  exhi* 
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bidon  of  a  potttiYe  refusal  of  iaterooiine  widi 
him  or  his  familj.  Hdeii  regretted  his  ab> 
fence;  bat  when  she  and  the  Countess  St. 
Alme  returned,  she  remarked  to  her  husband 
that  he  was  not  singular  in  his  determination 
of  not  going,  for  that  there  was  scarcely  any- 
body in  the  diurch  except  the  humbler  parish- 
ioners and  neighbours  — two  of  the  non-jurimg 
families  having  pews  therein. 

**  Magnus,"  said  Mortimer  to  his  lidui 
AchaieMj  *'  I  am  by  no  means  pleased  with 
my  reception  in  the  home  of  my  ancestors: 
lomething  tells  me  that  I  am  not  welcomed 
u  I  ought  to  be  here.^ 

**  My  dear  fellow,''  said  Magnus,  ^  rely  upon 
it,  it  is  the  reputation  of  your  lovdy  wife  that 
keeps  these  timid  rustics  away — they  are  afraid 
of  her:  her  sarcastic  turn  is  known,  and  as 
you  hare  yourself  told  me  of  your  fears  that 
she  might  scare  a  whole  herd  of  them  by  one 
obsenraticm,  so  they,  depend  upon  what  I  say, 
are  terrified  lest  she  should  annihilate  them : — 
nobody  Ukes  to  be  laughed  at." 

'^Nay,''    said  Mortimer,  <' but,  after  all. 
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»>«jiu  a^  implying  lashionabi 
easy,  —  but   they  arc  only  corre- 
eminently  respectable  : — no  ;  the 
they  are  of  my  sister's  school  of 
poor  Helen  will   suffer  for  my 
gressions.^ 

*^  She  seems,''  said  Magnus,  ^^ 
come  the  disinclination  from  the 
Alme  which  you  suspected  her  to 
the  outset  of  their  acquaintance."*" 

**  So  I  perceive,**  said  Mortim 
begin  to  be  as  desirous  that  th 
should  stop  where  it  is,  as  I  bef 
it  should  exist.  The  Countess  is 
earliest  acquaintances;  and  altho 
solemnly  assure  you  that  my  sistei 
suspicions  about  any  closer  oo 
groundless.  I  own  that  t  w«<.  ^i-.j 
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iod  fasYe  made  ber  an  inmate  bere^  espedallj 
at  starting :  the  daylight  roogey  to  say  nothing 
of  the  arched  brows  not  altogether  Nature^s 
own,   are  not   calculated  to  mdt  the  ice  of 
Helen'*s  '  stiflT,  starchy'*  peo|de;  and,  if  I  had 
reflected,  I  should  hare  anticipated  the  disad- 
Tsntages  of  such  an  assodatioo.    Howerer,  it  is 
done,  and  by  way  of  truism,  Charles,  *  What 
is  done  cannot  be  undone  f  the  course  now  to 
pursue  is,   to    render    the  circumstances  less 
remarkable  by  filling  the  house  with  London 
friends ;  amongst  a  crowd  of  tigers,  my  viva- 
dous  hyaena  will  not  shine  out  so  remarkably.*' 
The  reader  will  peroeiYe  by  this  bit  of  con- 
fidential   conversation    betweoi  Magnus    and 
Mortimer,   that  the  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Fam- 
ham,  with  regard  to  the  Countess  St.  Alme, 
were  groundless  as  Car  as  her  brother  was  con- 
cerned :  and,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble 
to  sift  every  suspected  liauon  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  the  bottom,  he  will  pnhahlj  find  that 
ten   out  of  twelve  of  all  such   histcMies  are 
equally  groundless.    Under  the  circumstances, 
the  prudence  of  Mortimer's  conduct  in  in- 


correct,  would  have  assumed  a  ( 
ing  than  that  of  a  mere  want  of 

Id  pursuance,  however,  of  his 
nation,  invitations  were   sent  off 
agreeable  of  Mortimer^s  friends 
Bembridge  and  Mrs.  Delaville,  ai 
more  very  proper  ladies,  were  bic 
of  *^  ballast*^  to  the  gayer  portion 
Jack  Batley  was  of  course  amongs 
and  every  preparation  was  made  1 
sporting  propensities  of  the  men 
ing,  and  secure  the  gayer  and  n 
amuaements  for  the  ladies  in  the  e 

There  seemed  to  Mortimer  but 
courses  to  pursue.     The  neighbo 
^*  fought  shy**  of  him,  therefore 
was  to  withdraw  within   his  own 
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oesB  of  its  parties,  the  Taried  character  of  its 
amusements,  and  so  pique  the  ^'  puritans^  into 
a  r^ret  that  they  had  been  so  extremely  fas- 
tidious in  the  outset. 

Helen  certainly  was  not  so  much  enchanted 
with  her  rural  position  as  she  had  anticipated ; 
her  natural  disposition  for  sly  satire  and  ridi- 
cule found  no  materials  to  work  upon,  nor  did 
her  mind  exhibit  any  congeniality  with  those 
pursuits  which  Mortimer  had  hoped  might 
render  her  an  object  of  esteem  and  veneration 
with  the  poorer  neighbours.  The  oddness  of 
manner,  the  strangeness  of  accent,  the  mispro 
nundation  of  words,  or  their  misapplication 
to  any  subject  under  discussion,  into  which 
any  of  the  poor  people  might  be  betrayed, 
were  beyond  her  power  of  resistance,  and  Ae 
laughed  outright,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  rustics.  In  fSsust,  her^s  was  a  London  mind ; 
and  all  her  fancy  for  the  country,  mixed  up  as 
it  was  with  marriage  and  settlement,  was  little 
else  than  an  anxiety  for  change  of  place  and 
station,  blest  with  the  society  of  the  man  of 
her  heart. 
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The  clergyman  of  Sadgrove,  a  most  exem- 
plary man,  was  amongst  those  who  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  ^^  hall."  But,  with  all  his  piety 
and  all  his  zeal  for  doing  good,  he  was  no 
beauty,  and  this  fact  destroyed  all  his  merits 
in  Helenas  eyes.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
he  was  what  the  people  call  an  *^  object ;  *^  and 
so  much  did  this  operate  to  his  disadvantage 
with  Mrs.  Mortimer,  that  she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  discuss  with  him  sundry  matters 
relative  to  Sunday  schools  and  Infant  schools, 
and  other  establishments  in  the  maintenance 
of  which  he  was  particularly  active,  lest  the 
extraordinary  cast  of  his  countenance  and  the 
peculiar  tone  of  his  voice  should  betray  her 
into  some  inadvertent  breach  of  decorum  most 
unseemly  under  their  relative  circumstances. 

Mortimer,  however,  considered  it  highly  im- 
portant to  be  extremely  benevolent,  and  to  be 
seen  frequently  going  about  the  village  with  the 
reverend  doctor,  to  consult  him  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  both  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  his  parishioners,  and,  by  a  mode- 
rate sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  acquire  a  good 
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name  in  his  neighbourhood,  <nr  at  all  eyents  to 
do  bi%po$$ible  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  one. 

It  ought  not,  howerer,  to  be  concealed  from 
the  reader  that  this  life  of  effort  and  self- 
reproach  was  one  of  anything  but  happiness 
to  Mortimer ;  every  word  uttered  by  his  friend 
the  Countess,  which  had  reference  to  **  other 
days,''  grated  upon  his  ears;  and  his  repent- 
SDoe  for  having  brought  her  into  such  imme- 
diate contact  with  his  young  wife  encreased 
hourly,  from  the  second  or  third  day  after  their 
domestication  in  Worcestershire. 

Francis  Blocksford,  the  lady's  son,  remained 
only  a  short  time  at  Sadgrove.  His  object  being 
to  see  England  previous  to  entering  at  Oxford, 
of  which  university  he  was  destined  to  become 
a  future  ornament,  he  proceeded,  after  a  brief 
sojourn,  to  London,  where  his  uncle  was  resi- 
ding,  and  to  whose  care  he  was  consigned. 
Ridiculous  as  it  may  appear,  and  unaccountable 
as  it  may  seem,  Mortimer  felt  pleased  at  his 
departure*  He  was  a  graceful,  handsome  fel- 
low, and,  although  not  more  than  seventeen, 
a  French  education  had  given  him  the  air  of 
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a(imiration  of  Colonel  Mortin 
altogether  unqualified  by  a  restl 
if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of  t 
he  might  almost  have  fancied  jeal 

fi[e  was  gone)  however,  leavic 
Mrs.  Mortimer^'  two  of  his  drawir 
artist,  inter  alia^  he  excelled ;  —  i 
framed  and  hung  up  in  her  boudc 
a  view  of  Sadgrove ;  the  other  c 
Chateau  de  St.  Alme,  near  Blois 
his  most  amiable  and  domestic  : 
which  the  Mortimers  had  visited 
excursion  to  Tours. 

Upon  what  little  things  great 
These  drawings,  and  their  hangi 
not  much  in  themselves,  but— 

Well!   the  answers  to  the  nui 
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uniTersally,  the  spirit  to  invigorate  and  enliven 
the  hall  being,  as  the  wine-merchants  say  of 
Madeira,  all  ^'  London  particular;^  and  Mor- 
timer rejoiced  while  he  felt  not  only  that  the 
dulness  of  Sadgrove  but  the  particular  inti- 
macy of  his  wife  and  the  Countess  St.  Alme 
would  be  broken  in  upon. 

One  answer  which  was  received  to  these  bid- 
dings we  ought  to  give,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
serve  to  let  the  reader  into  another  portion  of 
our  story,  for  which,  however,  he  has  in  some 
degree  been  prepared.    Ecce ! 

Grosvenor  Street. 

**  Dbarbst  Helen,  Oct.  18— 

*^  Nothing  in  this  world  can  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  accepting  your  and  Mor- 
timer'^s  invitation  to  Sadgrove.  Tell  him,  I 
like  flint  guns  still ;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
tried  caps  and  they  brought  on  a  degree  of 
deafness :  the  sharp  snap  produces  this.  I  will, 
however,  not  inflict  upon  him  a  poker,  wliich, 
as  you  know  but  little  of  the  country,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  tell  you  such  gentlemen  as 
your  husband  call  a  single-barrelled  gun. 

m2 
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"  But  now,  Helen  ;  — this  entre  noia— our 
confidences  have  lasted  long,  and  have  never 
been  broken  ;  —  what  do  you  think  ?  —  I  want 
you  to  ask  two  other  persons  besides  myself — 
inseparable  from  me  now — Lady  Melanie  Tbur8>- 
ton  and  her  daughter — you  remember  them 
everywhere.  Jjady  Melanie  posted  upon  every 
sofa  in  the  world  with  a  sort  of  tiara  on  her 
brow,  looking  like  the  figure-head  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  *  Fury,' — enough  to  make  one 
sick, — pray,  ask  her, — she  longs  to  go  to  you, 
— she  lives  at  136,  Harley  Street: — her  daugh- 
ter is  nice— -very  nice — make  Mortimer  pleased 
with  her.  The  old  lady  has  a  sort  of  western 
circuit  of  friends,  and  it  would  suit  her  very 
well ;  and  I  really  do  not  see  why  we  might 
not  all  go  down  together :  — manage  this* 

"  I  was  delighted,  after  your  letter  from 
Paris,  to  find  that  you  were  so  soon  coming 
home,  and  I  hope  you  find  Sadgrove  all  you 
expected  and  wished.  I  remember  the  Ckmnt* 
ess  St.  Alme  as  Mrs.  Blocksford ;  she  was 
extremely  handsome,  and  was  a  daughter  of 
an  East-India  Director,  whose  name  I  at  this 
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moment  forget  »^  rather  satirical  —  sharp  — 
and  so  on ;  but  if  I  don^t  mistake  my  Helen, 
she  is  a  match  for  her,  at  that  sort  of  play. 

**  I  am  Texed  to  hear  that  you  don'^t  think 
Mortimer  well:  as  to  his  spirits,  they  fluc- 
tuate with  the  weather ;  naturally  so,  the  more 
mercurial  they  are.  As  for  what  you  say 
about  shutting  out  the  neighbours,  let  Mor- 
timer do  as  he  likes. 

**  I  met  poor  Ellesmere  the  day  before  yester- 
day. I  reaUy  believe  you  did  him  a  mortal  in- 
jury by  refusing  him :  he  seems  an  excellent  per- 
son, and  has  been  very  much  distinguished  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  some  great  county  meet- 
ing for  something  wonderful  that  he  has  done. 
He  is  certainly  not  a  Liberal  in  politics,  but  I 
believe  he  spends  five  or  six  thousand  a  year  in 
doing  good.  I  hope  Magnus  is  agreeable,  as  I 
hear  he  is  all  in  all  with  Mortimer :  the  afiair 
at  Mudbury  has  damaged  him  considerably 
in  his  importance,  and,  as  I  am  told,  stops  a 
great  deal  of  the  swagger  of  his  conversation ; 
—  he  was  certainly  overreached  there. 
'   ^  As  to  uncle  Jacob,  he  is  unapproachable : 
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ever  mucli   I   may  lament  the  e 
bably  take  place  before  mine,  w 
the  *  levis  aura.^     However,  dear 
well  placed,  and  put  beyond  ai 
worldly  circumstances  —  lucky 
I  speculate  upon  is,  what  Jacol 
ally  do  with  his  wealth.     To  gi 
body  seems  contrary  to  his  prii 
leave  it   to  any  great   national 
equally  at  variance  with  his  love 
thing  is  quite  clear  —  neither  yo 
Mortimer  above  all,  have  the  sli^ 
**  Now  then,   Helen,  do  not 
Melanie  Thurston   and  her  dau 
infliction  of  a  mother-in-law  upoi 
is  herself  a  wife  is  not  much :  - 
secret  is  out.    You  may  tell  it  i 
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pie  in  London  are  really  affecticmate  and  kind ; 
but,  of  course,  we  are  but  few  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  There  are,  I  believe,  about  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  nobodies  jostling  one 
another  in  the  City  every  day,  doing  what  they 
call  *  business/  Brother  Jacob  amongst  the 
number.  But  in  these  parts  humanity  is  exr 
tremely  scarce.  Adieu  !  dear  Helen :  best  re- 
gards to  Mortimer,  and  believe  me 

**  Affectionately  yours, 

♦*  J.  Batlby.'* 

'*  As  I  suspected,^  said  Helen  to  herself — 
*'  my  dear  Pappy  is  going  to  marry  again. 
Well,  all  my  consolation  is,  that  he  did  not 
£ivour  me  with  a  commander-in-chief  while  / 
was  under  his  roof.  Now  we  shall  see  what  his 
choice  is;  and  as  I  could  by  no  possibility  re- 
member my  own  dear  mother,  that  choice  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  taste. 
Thank  Heaven  !  my  chaperon.  Lady  Bem- 
bridge,  is  not  the  apple-getting  goddess ;  for, 
knowing  what  I  do  of  her,  my  poor  Pappy, 
I  am  sure,  would  have  been  bored  to  death.^ 
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To  Mortimer  the  contents  of  this  letter  were 
imparted,  so  far  as  concerned  the  special  invi- 
tation, but  the  letter  itself  was  not  thrown 
down  frankly  and  freely  for  his  uncontrolled 
perusal :  —  such  was  the  restraint  which  thus 
early  in  their  union  had  been  established, — 
only  by  manner,  —  over  the  young  wife^s 
conduct. 

^^  Ask  them  ?^  said  Mortimer,-^*^^  to  be  sure, 
my  dear  Helen.  You  know  Lady  Melanie 
Thurston  and  her  daughter — have  them  down : 
—  let  your  father  be  pleased  and  he  pleases 
me :  —  besides  that.  Miss  Thurston  plays  the 
harp  exceedingly  well — the  only  fault  of  which 
excellence  is,  her  never  knowing  when  to  leave 
off.  However,  as  music  is  always  a  charming 
excuse  for  general  conversation,  she  will  make 
it  lively :  —  have  them,  by  all  means.*^ 

Everything  promised  gaiety,  and  Mortimer 
himself  was  gay,  which  was  everything  to 
Helen.  The  presence  of  Magnus,  she  felt,  was 
a  sort  of  weight  upon  her :  he  engrossed  a 
good  deal  of  her  husband^s  society,  and  the 
solemn  pomposity  of  his  manner,  and  a  sort  of 
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command  he  evidently  had  over  his  host,  acted 
as,  what  is  generally  understood  in  the  world  to 
be^  a  wet  blanket.     This,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Countess  St. 
Alme,  kept  Helen  in  a  kind  of  fever,  although 
as  Magnus,  who  was  a  great  ally  of  the  Count- 
ess, said,  she  had  not  only  begun  to  bear  with 
her,  if  not  to  like  her,  but  was  really  amused 
by  her  vivacity ,  — all  of  which,  be  it  recollect- 
ed, (and  it  is  never  too  early  to  date  a  feel- 
ing destined  to  rankle,)  Mortimer  attributed 
rather  to  her  being  the  mother  of  the  stripb'ng 
Blocksford,  than  the  friend  of  his  earlier  days. 
The  mind  is  mysteriously  framed;   and  as 
no  two  countenances  (which  are  the  indices  of 
minds)  are  alike,  so  no  two  minds  exactly  re- 
semble each  other.      Mortimer,  the  once  fol- 
lowed and  worshipped  idol  of  his  day  — Jlitri 
to  a  certain  extent  — and,  being  at  forty-five 
or  thereaway,  a  bridegroom,  handsome  beyond 
dispute  in  person,  his  manly  beauty  mellowed 
by   time  with  tints   which   gave  even  better 
e£R?cts  to  his  classical  features,   shrank   with 
diffidence  and  suspicion  from  the  bright  beatn- 
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ing  countenance  of  a  handsome  young  man 
who  was  his  own  godson  !  Ay,  there  it  was  1 
—  the  affection  which  he  could  not  fail  to  feel 
for  the  son  of  the  old  and  favourite  friend  of 
his  youth,  was  *^  sullied  o^er  ^  with  an  envious 
jealousy  of  the  personal  attractions  of  that 
very  individual,  and  in  his  mind  the  seed  was 
sown.  He  heard  Francis  Blocksford  talk  of  his 
own  contemporaries  as  ^^old  fellows  of  five-and- 
forty  "  —  and  "  old  chaps  of  fifty  ^  —  and  this 
before  his  vivacious  Helen,  whose  eyes,  inno- 
cently enough,  Gt)d  knows !  were  fixed  upon 
the  ingenuous  countenance  of  the  young  Frank, 
while  he  was  unconsciously  planting  daggers 
in  the  heart  of  the  more  matured  Mortimer. 
Ridiculous  as  this  prejudice, — this  littleness 
may  appear,  it  was  registered  in  the  heart  of 
the  master  of  Sadgrove,  and  lay  hidden  smoul- 
dering under  the  heap  of  anxieties  which  swel- 
led it,  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame  upon  the 
slightest  provocation. 

This  incubus  was  removed,. —  this  imaginary 
peril  was  gone,  but  even  therif  Mortimer  seem- 
ed restored  only  to  a  negative  degree  of  com- 
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plaoency.  Magnus  and  he  roamed  about  with 
gloom  upon  their  countenances^  and  St.  Alme 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  mingle  in  their  morn- 
ing strolls,  before  the  time  arrived  for  shoot- 
ing. There  was  something  altogether  uncom- 
fortable in  the  menage;  and  what  seemed  to 
render  it  most  uncomfortable  of  all  was^  as 
we  have  already  seen,  Mortimer's  growing  dis- 
like of  the  perpetual  association  of  his  wife 
and  the  Countess. 

''  I  don't  think,''  said  the  Ck>untess  St.  Alme 
to  Helen  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  that 
Mortimer  seems  as  happy  as  he  ought  to 
be" 

The  calling  him  Mortimer  did  not  quite 
please  Helen. 

— "  With  yotf,  my  dear  Helen.** 

That  was  not  entirely  agreeable. 

—  ^*  He  ought  to  be  the  happiest  of  men  — 
his  fortune  adequate  to  every  luxury  of  the 
world,  and  this  place  one  of  the  nicest  in  the 
kingdom — and  with  a  wife" 

"  Oh  1  Ck>untesB,''  said  Helen. 

^*  I  am  perfectly  sincere,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mor- 
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timer,^  said  the  Countess  ;  ^^  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  wanting  to  make  this  place  a  perfect 
paradise/' 

^^  It  15  lovely,^  said  Helen ;  ^^  and  I  am  so 
glad  beyond  all  other  things  that  we  are  not 
worried  by  the  visits  of  the  people  about  the 
county ;  they  would  bore  me  to  death :  and  then 
their  visits  would  be  to  be  returned;  and  then 
we  should  have  to  have  them  here  at  dinner, 
and  then  have  to  go  ten  or  fifteen  miles  through 
dark  nights  and  bad  roads  to  dine  with  them. 
I  thought,  before  I  was  married,  I  should  like 
to  have  them  to  go  to,  for  the  sake  of  laughing 
at  them ;  but  I  am  ten  times  better  pleased  as 
it  is,  especially  as  Francis  is  anxious  to  shut 
them  out.*" 

The  Countess  listened  and  looked,  and  won* 
dered  whether  Helen  were,  in  truth,  uncon- 
scious of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  at  the  same 
time  half-inclined  to  enlighten  her :  upon  this 
point,  however,  she  thought  better;  and  re- 
solved to  let  her  remain  in  a  state  of  blissful 
ignorance,  into  which  she  could  not  but  choose 
to  wonder  she  had  been  left  so  long. 
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A  fSew   days,  however,   brought  down   the 
town-bred  guests,  and  very  soon  all  Sadgrove 
was  filled  with  k$  braves  convives^  Lord  Wil- 
liam this.  Sir  Harry  that,  Colonel  one  thing, 
and  Captain  t'other  thing,  besides  the  Dowagers 
and  the   Misters,  and   the  Honourable   Mis- 
tresses,  and  the  Lady  Marys,  and  the  Lady 
Janes,  and  the  guns  and  the  valets,  and  the 
maids  and  the  men.    Such  a  gathering  never 
had  been  seen  there,  since  the  death  of  the  late 
respected  Algernon  Mortimer,  Esq.,  who  slum- 
bered in  the  family  vault  in  the  close-adjoining 
church,  and  whose  sporting  performances   in 
other  days   were  cajrried  on  in  an  extremely 
different  manner,  and  whose  domestic  arrange- 
ments were  wholly  at  variance  Mrith  the  present 
free  and  easy  proceedings  of  his  most  amiable 
son  and  heir,  now  keeping  ^*  wassail  ^  in  the 
ancient  haU  of  his  ancestors. 

And  then  to  see  how  the  neighbours  turn- 
ed up  their  eyes  and  lifted  up  their  hands 
at  the  madcap  pranks  which  the  goodly  com- 
pany played.  The  boys  of  the  village  were 
delighted   with   the  skill  and  agility   of   the 


pvi3    iiHiuiiieraDic     were     found 
neighbouriiifT  children.     Kveryth 
and   benevolence,   good-humour 
and   nothing  could   be    more   c 
such  gay  doings  at  the  mansion, 
midst  of  all  this  there  were  eyes  ' 
minds  full  of  thought;  and  hoiw 
thoughtless  the  motley  group  of 
be,   the  master  of  Sadgrove  wa 
ease. 

**  Mortimer,"  said  the  Countest 
Francis  was  driving  her  in  a  pi 
some  coursing,  ^*  I  am  sure  of  on 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yours 

The  abruptness  of  her  manner 
companion,  who  almost  hated  h< 
the  mother  of  his  namesake. 
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the  ungenerDUs  character  of  such  a  feeling, 
ooDsider  its  ooosequences." 

^*' Jealous!"  said  Mortimer  —  ^^  ridiculous ! 
And  who  is  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  exdtei- 
ment  ?"  — and  he  trembled  for  her  answer ;  so 
thoroughly  did  he  despise  himself  for  harbour* 
ing  a  Reeling  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and 
yet  dared  not  to  avow. 

**  Oh !  nobody  in  particular,^'  said  tlie 
Countess,  **  your  Helen  will  never  give  you 
cause  for  that  sort  of  jealousy :  but  you  are 
jealous  of  the  whole  world — of  every  man  that 
comes  near  her.  I  know  every  turn  of  your 
mind;  you  watch  her  when  she  speaks-^ when 
she  looks.  If  she  is  talking  to  the  most  indif- 
ferent person  in  the  room,  you  seem  to  haunt 
the  spot  where  they  are  seated ;  if  she  stroll  out 
of  sight,  even  with  my  poor  dear  little  ugly  old 
husband,  out  you  go  and  follow  them  :  —  now 
this  is  all  wrong,  Mortimer.  If  anything  in 
the  world  can  spoil  a  fine  ingenuous  character, 
such  conduct  as  yours  is  sure  to  do  it.  Con* 
sdous  of  no  ill  intention,  a  young  woman  of 
high   spirit  and  candid  disposition  cannot  fail 


*•'  You   mistake  me,   Countess 
mer.     '*  I   admit  that  1  feel  a  j 
about  Helen  in  society,  but  not  j 
has  a  habit  of  saying  things  w 
wound,  and  this  half  unintentioi 
she  does  not  know  how  to  restr 
what  she  thinks  she  speaks ;  and 
is  mine,  I  feel  a  certain  degree 
bility  :  —  I  —  in  short,  I  am  afrai< 
mitting  herself/' 

*^  No,  Mortimer,''"  said  the  Coui 
not  that  flattering  unction  to  your 
frankness  and  ingenuousness  were, 
told  me,  what  won  you :  it  is  not 
they  should  offend,  but  a  dread  les 
please  too  much,  that  agitates  yo 
you  like  a  troubled  spirit  hovering 
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Poor  Mr.  Blocksford  was  addicted  to  some- 
tfaiiig  extremely  like  the  course  you  are  now 
pursuing,— it  never  answers,  Mortimer** 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  Countess  came, 
after  citing  her  own  case  as  one  in  point,  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  whimsical ;  and  Mortimer 
could  not  resist  observing  that,  since  the 
Countess  argued  from  experience,  he  would 
endeavour  to  check  a  habit  of  which  she  ac- 
cused him,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
did  not  admit  himself  to  be  conscious. 

To  a  man  mistrustful  of  himself,  rather  than 
of  his  young  and  fascinating  wife,  nothing  is 
so  annoying  as  even  the  most  frivolous  allu- 
sions to  the  most  trifling  circumstances  made 
by  the  early  friends  of  the  lady,  they  being 
persons  who,  for  all  the  husband  knows,  might 
have  been  in  other  days  aspirants  for  her  hand. 

••  Do  you  remember,"  said  Lord  William, 
*^  my  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer,  that  joke  one  even- 
ing at  Lady  Summerville's,  about  you  and  the 
pine-apple  and  the  bouquet.^ 

^  Oh,  perfectly,**  replied  M  rs.  Mortimei , "  and 
you  on  your  knees  like  Romeo  in  the  garden.** 
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"  And  the  Ascot  day,**  cried  Sir  Harry, 
**  when  three  hearts  were  broken  at  one  blow.** 

^*  I  never  shall  forget  that  ;*^  answered  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  laughing  exceedingly,  *^  and  to  see 
poor  Lord  Robert  after  the  iclaircisiement^ 

^^  That  was  altogether  a  most  agreeable  ex- 
cursion, Heleny"*  said  the  Honourable  MrSi 
Petherton,  "  I  wonder  you  ever  gave  up  blue 
ribands  after  those  verses — don't  you  remenu 
ber?^' 

"  Oh!  perfectly,**  replied  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
^^  I  assure  you  I  have  got  them  perfectly  safe^ 
— for,  to  say  truth,  they  were  very  pretty.* 

^^  Is  poor  Tom  dead,  Mrs.  Mortimer?^ 
pathetically  asks  Sir  Harry* 

Oh  dear   no !  ^    replies  Mrs.  Mortimer, 

on  the  contrary  he  is  in  Italy,  married,  and, 
as  the  people  say,  well  to  do.^ 

Now  all  these  references  to  long  by-gone 
nothings  kept  Mortimer  upon  the  rack;  the 
ease  and  gaiety  with  which  Helen,  who  of 
course  knew  (which  he  did  not)  the  real  nature 
and  character  of  the  circumstances  and  inci- 
dents of  which  her  friends  were  speaking,  ap- 
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peared  to  him  misplaced  levity,  aod  evidence 
of  a  frivolity  which  pained  him ;  and  then  the 
whole  scene  between  his  avowed  rival  Elles- 
mere  at  Lady  Saddington^  and  Batley^s  letter 
of  recall  after  he  had  taken  his  departure  for 
the  GootiDent  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  then, 
gazing  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  delight  and 
doubt  upon  his  laughing  wife,  he  muttered 
to  himself  Lord  Townley^s  opening  question 
in  the  play,  "Why  did  1  marry  F'* 

The  arrival  of  Helenas  father  and  his  friends 
the  Thurstons  (mother  and  daughter)  seemed 
a  favourable  epoch  at  which  Mortimer  should 
begin  the  correction  of  this  scrutinizing  habit ; 
inasmuch  as  if,  although  Helen  were  yet  un- 
conscious of  it,  it  were  sufficiently  evident  to 
attract,  the  notice  of  others,  Batley  would  in 
all  probability  himself  observe  it.  He,  there- 
lEore,  determined,  for  the  next  week  at  least,  to 
banish  all  solicitude,  and  enjoy  if  possible  the 
gaiety  with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself. 

Batley,  luckily,  was  in  particularly  high 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
of  favour  with  his  ladies ;  and  when  Mr.  John 
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chose  to  make  the  agreeable,  nobody  oould  bet- 
ter succeed  : — as  he  was  now  avowedly  on  his 
promotion,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the 
activity  of  his  exertions. 

<<  Do  you  think  her  pretty,  Helen  ?*"  said  Jack 
to  bis  daughter,  speaking  of  Miss  Thurston. 

**  Ye-es !''  said  Helen,  "  pretty,  but  gauche; 
she  seems  always  straining  after  effect; — ber 
harp  is  agreeable,  but  there  is  no  feeling — ^none 
of  that  soul-fraught  energy  which  gives  music 
and  everything  else  its  real  value  to  me.^ 

^^  Come,  come,  Helen,^'  said  Batley,  ^^  recol- 
lect in  her  you  see  your  future  belle  mire^  and 
I  must  insist  upon  your  duty.*^ 

^^  Rely  upon  me,^^  said  Helen.  ^*  And  when 
is  it  to  be,  Pappy.'' 

^^  Why  the  matter  has  not  gone  that  length 
yet,^'  said  the  matured  lover ;  **  I  should  say 
a  few  days  now  would  settle  it'' 

^*  But  you  are  accepted,  I  presume,''  said 
Helen,  with  a  kind  of  mock  dignity  and  a  pa> 
tronising  air. 

''  Oh !"  said  Jack,  '*  that  part  of  the  story 
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is  all  umleretood.  I  have  put  the  case  hypo- 
tbetically,  and  Laura  and  her  mother  are,  as 
the  people  say,  ^  quite  agreeable.^  I  think 
that  our  domestication  here  for  the  next  week 
will  afford  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
imaginable  of  concluding  the  negotiations,  and 
it  would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to 
receive  the  hand  of  so  amiable  a  person  under 
the  roof  of  her  who  has  been  so  many  years  n^y 
companion  and  my  delight ; — entre  nous,  Helen, 
— not  that  I  am  worldly, — the  young  lady  has 
f<Hty  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  reversion 
of  Mamma's  jointure  when  she  dies.^ 

"  Why,  you  will  be  the  envy  of  all  the  for- 
tune-hunters in  London  !^'  said  Helen. 

^^  Lady  Bembridge  is  in  her  airs  about  it,^ 
said  Batley ;  ^^  she  fancied  herself  the  object 
of  my  solicitude,  but,  as  I  say,  Helen,  a  man 
is  so  much  younger  for  his  years  than  a  wo- 
man, that  it  is  but  fair  to  make  a  due  allow- 
ance. Mortimer  and  you,  for  instance,  are 
admirably  suited  ; — I, — to  be  sure,  there  is  a 
difference  between  Mortimer's  age  and  mine. 
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and  I  have  what  is  erroneously  called  the  ad- 
vantage, but  still  Laura  is  older  than  you,,  and 
so  that  brings  the  matter  all  right. '^ 

"  I  wish,"  said  Helen,  "  I  could  see  Morti* 
mer  more  lively  ;  as  I  wrote  to  you,  he  seems 
to  have  something  preying  on  his  mind  which 
affects  him  more  particularly  here.^ 

"  ShaU  I  tell  you,  Helen  ?""  said  Jack :  «  I 
have  always  made  your  confidence  with  an  im- 
plicit reliance  on  your  natural  good  sense,  and, 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  only  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  my  estimation  of  your  cba^ 
racter.  You  must  not  notice,  nor  care  for,  and 
especially  not  notice  to  him,  or  let  him  see 
that  you  do  care  for,  the  gloom  about  which 
you  speak ;  it  is  connected  with  circumstances  of 
other  days:  —  tell  me, — has  he  been  to  churdi 
yet?'' 

^^  NoT'  said  Helen,  opening  her  bright 
black  eyes  with  an  expression  of  wonder  at  the 
question  which  was  so  unexpected  and  yet  so 
pertinent,  ^^  no  !  but  what  of  that? — he  has  had 
a  cold  ;  besides,  he  went  last  week  to  WdafiMrd 
church, — and  last  Sunday- 
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^<  Hush,  hush,  my  Helen  !^  said  Batley, 
^*  never  mind  what  other  church  he  visits :  I 
speak  only  of  this.  You  know,  for  I  told  you  be- 
fore you  married  him,  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  unfortunate  affiur  with  Lady  Hillingdon  ?^ 

^*  Ah!^  said  Helen,  and  those  fine  eyes 
which  erst  brightened  with  surprise  were  raised 
to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  painful  regret, 
"  I  thought  of  that,  but—'' 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  -child,"  said 
Batley,  ^^  nor  fancy  that  any  recollection  of 
Lady  Hillingdon  is  to  interfere  with  your  en- 
tire happiness  and  comfort ;  all  will  be  well  in 
time;  but  I  know  (for  Magnus  has  told  me) 
the  dread  that  Mortimer  has  of  first  visiting 
the  church  here,— under  the  family  pew  of  the 
Mortimers  lies  buried  the  woman  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  him.  In  the  human  mind 
some  one  single  circumstance  of  a  long  life 
stands  registered  deeply  and  firmly,  from  which 
the  heart  revolts  as  soon  as  it  recurs.  All  the 
wrongs  Mortimer  did,  all  the  sacrifices  he 
made,  all  the  punishment  he  has  undergone, 
all  the  sorrows  he  has  felt,  are  summed  up  and 
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concentered  in  that  one  spot,  that  one  object. 
If  he  could  muster  8u£Bcient  resoluticm  once 
to  revisit  that  tomb,  the  spell  would  be  broken, 
and  by  degrees  he  would  even  derive  conao- 
lation  from  his  visits  to  it."" 

"  But,  father,"  said  Helen,  "  when  you  tell 
me  this,  do  you  expect  me  to  derive  consola- 
tion from  the  intelligence,  or  that  my  anxiety 
about  Mortimer  is  likely  to  be  decreased  by 
knowing  that  his  grief  arises  from  the  loss  of 
one  to  whom  I  am  the  unworthy  successor?* 

^*  No,  Helen,  no  !"  said  Batley,  *^  you  mis- 
take the  point  of  my  observation  upon  his  con- 
duct. The  struggle  now  going  on  in  his  mind 
is  not  between  regret  for  his  former  wife  and 
affection  for  you ;  the  conflict  is  merely  with 
regard  to  the  one  particular  fact  of  what,  in 
common  parlance,  is  called  ^  breaking  the  ioe-^ 
Time  will  do  this,  but,  as  I  tell  you,  I  know 
the  state  of  his  feelings  upon  this  particular 
point,  and  know  also  the  dread  he  has  of 
making  a  scene  before  the  congregation  which 
might  result  from  an  inconsiderate  effort  to 
master  these  feelinj^  prematurely .'^ 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  Helen  after  this 
oonvenation  was  by  no  means  more  assured  of 
the  transient  nature  of  Mortimers  grief  than 
she  was  before  it  took  place.  In  fact,  she  was 
conscious  of  an  absence  of  that  entirety  of  af- 
fection which,  with  all  her  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm,  she  had  anticipated  in  marrying  the 
man  of  her  heart ;  and,  although  her  father 
might  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  mere 
worldly  considerations  are  supposed  to  in- 
fluence what  the  Morning  Post  would  call  the 
"  votaries  of  Hymen,"  she  felt  rather  sorry 
than  pleased  that  her  vernal  parent  had  given 
her  so  sad  a  clue  to  the  abstraction  of  her 
absent  husband. 

Batley,  however,  rallied  her  into  a  smiling 
humour,  and  left  her  to  dress,  with  an  injunc- 
tion not  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  Morti- 
mer^s  melancholy  or  its  cause ;  and,  added  he, 
as  he  whisked  himself  out  of  his  daughter's 
boudoir,  ^^  Don't  make  a  particular  confidante 
at  the  Countess  St.  Alme.^' 

This  last  hint,  coupled  with  the  tone  of  the 
Countess's  innuendoes  as    to  Mortimer,    sent 
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Helen  to  her  dressiDg-room  with  thoughts 
feelings  which  ought  not  to  fill  the  bosoi 
a  noble-minded  girl  less  than  three  mo 
married. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  conversation  which  Helen  had  held 
with  her  animated  parent  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  tranquillize  her  mind.  As  far  as 
expounding  to  her  the  cause  of  Mortimer^s 
gloom  and  restlessness,  it  was,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent,  satisfactory  ;  for  although'  a 
knowledge  of  the  strength  <^  his  feelings  for 
another,  might  not  be  particularly  gratifying, 
still  it  relieved  her  from  all  apprehension  that 
she  was  herself  the  cause  of  his  melancholy 
and  disorder. 

Her  father^s  caution  about  the  Countess 
troubled  her:  she  had,  to  please  and  gratify 
Francis,  forced  herself  to  like  her;  she  had 
become  familiarized  with  the  brusquerie  and 
abruptness  of  her  manner ;  and  if  she  had  not 
made  her  a  confidante,  she  felt  no  dislike  to  her 
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society.  Once  or  twice,  when  speaking 
timer,  Helen  thought  she  perceived 
on  her  part  to  refer  more  particular!; 
history  of  his  early  life  than  was  eithe 
sary  or  agreeable,  and  an  expression 
der  why  he  should  permit  the  recolle 
the  past  to  mar  the  brightness  of  the  pi 

^^My  course,'*  said  Helen  to  her» 
clear :  doing  no  wrong,  what  have  I  tt 
hend?  This  sadness  of  Mortimer's  m 
off  in  time :  I  will  neither  question  hii 
it,  nor  even  appear  conscious  of  its  e: 
but  endeavour,  by  making  everything 
us  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  possible,  t 
him,  as  I  hope,  from  its  influence.'" 

This  admirable  and  wise  detem 
however,  was  more  difficult  of  execut 
Helen,  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  ir 
Even  the  vivacious  society  of  her  fathe 
was  particularly  agreeable  to  M ortime 
of  producing  its  wonted  effect ;  his  mir 
ed  misplaced ;  his  ^^  gallant,  gay  *'  pro 
now  appeared  to  Mortimer  almost  rid 
and   he  felt  an  awkwardness,  —  a  di 
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in  fact, —  in  the  mode  and  topics  of  their  con- 
versations, which,  unlike  their  intercourse  in 
other  days,  were  seldom  reduced  to  a  tite-or 
iite.  Jack,  who  was  sufficiently  quick  and 
alive  to  passing  circumstances,  saw  the  change, 
and  felt  it ;  but  attributing  it  to  the  one 
*^  great  cause*"  which  he  had  established  in 
his  mind,  and  communicated  to  Helen,  it  had 
but  little  effect  upon  him,  and  he  rattled  and 
flirted  and  fluttered  away,  with  more  than  his 
usual  activity* 

"  Pray,  Helen,*"  said  Mortimer,  •*  as  I  pre- 
sume you  to  be  in  your  father^s  confidence, 
which  of  the  two  ladies  down  here  under  his 
patronage  is  the  object  of  his  ambition  —  the 
mother  or  the  daughter  ?^ 

**  How  can  you  ask,  my  dear  Francis  ?^  said 
Hden.  •*  If  my  dear  Pappy  were  to  hear  you 
imagine  a  doubt,  he  would  die  of  the  shock : 
—  the  daughter,  to  be  sure.'' 

**  Oh  r  replied  Mortimer  —  "  then  he  is  not 
so  wise  a  person  as  I  supposed :  —  true,  the 
motber*s  jointure  reverts  to  Miss  Laura  at  her 
death,  but 
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^^  Laura,**  said  Helen,  ^^  is  not  so  young  as 
she  looks,  and  I  think  will  make  a  very  respect- 
able mother-in-law/ 

'^  I  think  her  detestable  !^  said  Mortimer. 
^^  Flippancy  and  pertness  in  a  woman  are  qua* 
lified  in  a  certain  degree  by  youth  and  beauty; 
but  when  the  one  is  past,  and  the  other  does 
not  exist,  an  off-hand  tone  of  superiority,  such 
as  Miss  Thurston  thinks  proper  to  assume^  i8> 
at  least  to  me^  exceedingly  offensive.^ 

^*  Her  mistake  is  excusable,  Francis,  even 
upon  your  own  principle,*  said  Helen ;  "  for 
she  does  not  consider  herself  old,  nor  think 
herself  plain.'*' 

^^  Well,''  said  Mortimer,  ^^  self-deception  is 
a  vice,  or  folly,  —  whichever  you  please, -—of 
a  most  extensive  character,  if  a  woman  of  ker 
age  and  appearance  can  still  believe  herself 
what  she  so  decidedly  is  not.  I  confess,  if 
for  my  sins  I  were  condemned  to  be  chained 
to  either  of  them,  the  dowager  would  be  my 
choice." 

^*  Papa,''  said  Helen,  "  prefers  the  lessor 
evil." 
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*<  EtU^  iiMleed  ^  said  Mortimer  with  a  sigh, 
and  then  relapsed  into  one  of  those  fits  of 
abstraction,  from  which  Helen  did  not  venture 
to  awaken  him. 

'<  I  shaU  not  shoot  to-day,''  said  Francis 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes ;  **  Magnus 
and  I  are  going  to  ride  over  to  Worcester.  I 
will  go^  however,  before  we  start,  and  make 
arrangements  for  those  who  like  to  go  out,  and 
you  will  make  your  party  for  the  morning  as 
you  please.'' 

**  Are  you  going  on  business,  Francis  ?''  said 
Helen. 

**  Why,  yes,''  replied  Francis,  **  partly  on 
business,— > but  we  shall  be  back  long  before 
dinner ;  so  try  and  live  without  me  for  a  few 
hours* 

These  words,  accompanied  as  they  were  by 
a  ^*  chaste  salute,"  were  delivered  in  a  tone  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  Helen's  ear ;  and  what 
made  them  still  less  acceptable  was,  that  by  an 
almost  unconscious  feeling  they  became  mys* 
teriously  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  con- 
versation  she  had  had  with  the  Countess  St. 
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Alme,  as  to  Francises  insensibility  to  the  imlue 
of  the  treasure  which  he  possessed  in  Aer.** 

««  I  will  try,**  said  Helen ;  **  but,  dear  Fran- 
cis, it  will  be  a  trial,  for  when  can  I  be  so 
happy  here  as  when  you  are  here  too." 

^^  Ha,  ha  r  said  Francis,  ^*  you  are  a  dear, 
good  girl,  and,  if  the  world  does  not  spoil  you, 
will  mellow  down  into  a  most  domestic  wife: 
—  only,**  added  he,  "  dotft  cry;  don^t  dim 
those  bright  black  eyes  by  weeping,  even  if 
Magnus  and  I  should  be  too  late  for  dinner. 
I  should  have  felt  some  compunctious  visitings 
in  leaving  you  to  manage  the  wide  world  of 
a  country-house  *  all  alone  by  yourself,'  but 
as  *  Pappy,**  as  you  call  him,  is  here,  he  will 
relieve  you  from  all  that  embarrassment;  he 
can  make  himself  ^  at  home '  anywhere.* 

And  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
spoken  was  not  harmonious.  The  remarks  of 
the  Countess  again  flashed  into  her  mind.  -— 
^^What  on  earth  has  made  him  dissatisfied 
with  me  or  my  father  ?*^  thought  Helen.  **  My 
father  is  a  cleverer  man  than  Francis;  my 
father  is ''- 
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Hold,  temper,  hold !  Has  the  adored  Mor- 
timer, the  admired  of  all  admirers,  already 
sunk  thus  in  the  estimation  of  his  wife?  It  is 
not  doubt  of  his  affection  that  has  produced 
all  this ;  it  is,  first,  an  air  of  command  which 
he  has  assumed,  a  superiority  which  a  woman 
of  ardent  mind  and  feelings  cannot  brook; 
this  combined  with  his  abstraction  and  grief 
— and  all  this  again  with  the  Countesses  ob- 
servations «—  and  all  this  again  and  again  with 
her  father^s  injunction,  not  to  make  a  confidante 
of  the  Countess.     Well ! 

^  Yes,  Frandsj'e  said  Helen,  ^^  my  father  t5  a 
▼ery  agreeable  person,  and  you  always  thought 
him  so ;  and  I  believe  your  first  beginning  to 
like  me  was,  because  you  esteemed  and  admired 
him :  that  is  my  pride  and  pleasure.^ 

'<  Who  upon  earth,  Helen,  said  or  thought 
I  did  not  f  said  Mortimer.  **  I  merely  ob- 
served, —  and  unless  you  were  disposed  to 
quarrd,  my  observation  would  have  passed 
uaaotioed  except  by  a  laugh,  that  your  father 
made  himself  at  home  everywhere.  I  meant 
nothing  offensive;  and   certainly,  if  there  be 

N  5 
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any  house  in  England  where  he  may  do 
most  effectiTely^  it  is  in  thii^  where  his  dai 
ter  is  mistress,  and  rules  all  hearts.^' 

Again,  the  sneering  manner  of  Francis 
ried  Helen,  but  she  felt  hersdf  above  th< 
fluence  of  anger  —  she  never  had  felt  a 
towards  Francis  -—  and  above  the  readi  of 
thing,  strange  to  say !  except  the  obsenr; 
of  the  Countess  St.  Alme,  —  ^<  He  does 
value,  you ;  he  does  not  know  the  wor( 
the  treasure  he  possesses." 

Poor  Helen  ran  over  in  her  mind  al 
thmgs  she  had  said  and  done  which  could 
been  likely  to  excite  Mortimer^s  ill-tempc 
which  she  began  to  fear  he  possessed  f 
what  more  than  an  average  quantity,  bu 
could  tax  herself  with  nothing.  Did  her 
liness  offend  him  ?—> impossible!  becaus 
himself  had  spoken,  if  not  harshly,  at 
strongly,  as  to  his  suspicions  that  the  live 
of  the  Ciountess  St.  Alme  was  objectional 
her.  She  had  been  civil  to  his  friendc 
guests;  she  had,  and  he  knew  her  m* 
endeavoured  to  make  the  place  gay ;  na 
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he  exhibit  atiythiDg  but  the  greatei t  idndnesR 
to  her  in  compaiiy)<— as  we  have  ahrmidy  said, 
perhaps  a  aomewfaat  too  watchful  kindnets  in 
its  way.  The  real  misfortune  of  the  match 
was,— -and  she  began  to  discover  it  thus  soon, 
however  mudi  too  late  it  m^t  be^ — that  Mor* 
timer,  who  as  a  '^  dandy  **  of  some  twenty  years 
before  had  established  a  character  for  talent  and 
accomplishment,  founded  chiefly  upon  buoyant 
spirits  and  a  fine  person,  did  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  however  much  he  might  deceive  himself 
into  the  belief  that  he  did,  possess  one  single 
attribute  likely  to  attract  or  chain  a  mind 
like  HelenV 

Well  then,  when  to  this  unfortunate  incon- 
gruity and  want  of  sympathy  were  superadded 
the  gnawing  tegtei  and  cankering  remorse,  on 
the  part  of  Mortimer,  for  deeds  of  other  days, 
it  did  not  seem  very  unnatural  that  he  — 
also  too  late  — discovered  that  his  project  for 
reform  and  regeneration,  into  a  new  life  of 
domestic  happiness  ami  reqiectability,  was  not 
so  likely  to  turn  out  well  as  he  had  antici- 
pated.   There  certainly  was  something  in  his 
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manner  as  he  left  Helen  upon  this  ooa 
which  was  painful  in  the  extreme  to  her 
What  still  increased  this  feeling,  — 
though  she  dreaded  to  inquire  or  know  ] 
of  the  cause  of  his  strange  behaviour 
developed  themselves  so  disagreeably  on 
surface,  —  was,  the  admonition  of  her  £i 
as  to  the  Countess,  who  certainly  had  ex 
a  feeling  in  Helen's  breast,  not  perha 
strong  one,  by  throwing  out  hints  that  ] 
timer  was  not  so  happy  as  he  ought  to  I 
his  domestic  circle.  Helen  resolved  to  < 
her  bright  beautiful  countenance  in  sm 
and  when  she  rejoined  the  party  nobody  c 
have  guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  n 
unless  perhaps  it  was  the  Countess  St.  i 
herself,  who,  when  the  mistress  of  the  mai 
announced  that  its  master  was  going  on  ai 
cursion  that  morning,  accompanied  by  Co 
Magnus,  and  that  she  should  be  sole  mon 
of  the  day,  gave  her  a  look  which  she  felt 
understood,  and  which  implied  that  even 
«  host  of  friends  about  him  there  was  a 
thing  more  attractive  out  of  Sadgrove  thi 
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it  '  Helen  ulw  the  glance,  and  felt  its  import 
and  influence;  but  dashing  away  the  black  ring- 
lets from  her  snowy  forehead,  as  if  typical  of 
casting  from  her  mind  all  dark  thoughts,  she 
turned  from  the  scrutiDiziDg  eye  of  the  more 
than  half  FVenchwoman  to  the  smiling  coun- 
tenances of  her  other  visiters,  in  order  to  make 
the  essential  arrangements  for  putting  them  all 
into  motion  in  the  most  agreeable  possible 
manner  to  themselves. 

Batley,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  proposed 
having  the  negative  satisfaction  of  remaining 
*^  at  home  C*  for,  according  to  Mortimer^s  just 
view  of  his  character,  so  did  he  designate  Sad- 
grove.  Helen  soon  discovered  his  reason  for 
this  announcement  of  his  domestication ;  Laura 
Thurston  had  got  the  head-ache, — Lady  Mela- 
nie  would  stay  with  her.  Batley  saw  in  the 
head-ache  a  rtiie,  because,  Batley^s  own  ways 
being  tortuous,  he  never  believed  that  anybody 
ever  said  or  did  anything  without  a  motive. 
He  had  expressed  a  sort  of  half  intention  at 
breakfast  of  not  shooting, — Laura  after  break- 
fast had  n  head-ache,  —  **  put  that  and  that 
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together,^  (as  the  wicked  woman  lald  to  the 
noted  Justice,  it  makes  something,)  and,  ac< 
ingly,  Batley,  the  Evergreen  Batley,  foun< 
the  sudden  announcement  of  the  young  I 
(young  perhaps  by  courtesy)  painful  ma 
more  of  sympathy  than  sickness,  and  thai 
had  merely  fashioned  her  complaint  to 
purpose  of  the  moment,  and  having,  a 
conceived,  previously  given  sundry  indica 
of  a  desire  to  come  to  an  explanation  o: 
views  and  intentions,  considered  that  day,  y 
he  was  not  to  be  out,  a  fitting  opporti 
for  him  to  make  his  declaration. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  curioi 
look  at  as  the  mind  of  a  cunning  man,  — i 
conjurer,  but  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  can 
on  his  schemes,  and  manoeuvring  and  kee 
everybody  else  in  the  dark  as  to  his  designi 
intentions.  Addison  says  that  ^'  cunnin 
only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may 
upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  asvivi 
is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for 
dom.^  When  Batley  heard  of  the  head^i 
his  cunning  made  him  certain  of  his  point. 
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be  smirked  and  simpered  pcoportionaUy ;  al« 
though,  in  fact,  whatever  might  have  been 
Miss  Thurston's  opinion  of,  and  feelings  to- 
wards  him,  the  poor  thing  had  a  real  bond 
Jidi  headache.  Batley^s  own  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  art  in  which  he  thought  himself  an 
adept,  and  in  die  exercise  of  which  he  preferred 
getting  at  an  easily  attained  object  by  a  cir- 
cuitous road  than  by  a  short  one^  convinced 
him  that  this  was  a  plan,  that  the  heart  of  the 
lady  was  more  affected  than  the  head,  and  that 
this  day  was  to  be  lA^  day  ^^  big  with  the  fate^*" 
of  himself  and  Laura. 

WhtLi  the  object  of  Mortimer'^s  visit  to  Wor- 
cester might  be,  Helen  no  further  sought  to 
know ;  nor  would  she  have  cared  about  it,  but 
for  the  look  oi  that  Countess  who  became  a 
greater  object  dl  interest  in  her  eyes  since 
Pappy  had  warned  her  not  to  make  a  friend 
of  her. 

There  is  an  old  story,  which  has  been  very 
often  told,  of  a  man,  probably  something  like 
Mortimer,  who  had  married  a  girl  something 
like  Hden,  and  who  had  a  friend  probably 
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something  like  Magnus,  and  the  frienc 
•oeptical  somewhat  as  to  the  obedient  ten 
of  the  young  wife^s  disposition,  much  1 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Benedick,  who  sti 
asserted  and  warmly  asseverated  that  hi 
was  law,  and  that  she  never  by  any  chanc 
obeyed  any  wish  or  injunction  of  his. 

^'  Have  you  ever  tried  her  temper  in 
respect ?*"   said  the  friend:   ^'  have  you 

■ 

positively  desired  her  not  to  do  any  parti 
thing  ?  for  that  is  my  point,  since  you  te 
she  never  refuses  to  do  whatever  you  i 
her  to  da*" 

'*No!^  said  the 'affectionate  husband 
never  have  found  occasion  to  desire  her  i 
do  anything,  but — ** 

**  That  ^s  it !  as  the  old  women  say ,^ 
the  friend,   **  female  obedience  is  prove 
negatives;   tell  her  fwt  to  do  any  parti 
thing,  give  her  no  particular  reason  why, 
see  if  she  does  not  do  it." 

**  Ridiculous  I*^  says  the  husband. 
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we  are  both  going  away  for  the  day :" — just 
as  Mortimer  and  Magnus  were, — **  what  proof 
•hall  I  put  her  to  ?  what  shall  I  tdl  her  not  to 
do?  may  she  not  play  her  harp  ?  must  she  not 
sing,  or  draw  ?  or,  in  fact,  tell  me  what  you 
want  roe  to  prohibit  her  doing,  and  I  stake  my 
life  she  does  it  not."" 

'*  Oh  no !  ^  said  the  fnend,  '<  drawing,  and 
singing,  and  playing  the  harp  are  things  which 
die  might  abstain  from  without  a  murmur,  or, 
what  is  more  essential  to  the  affair,  a  wonder ; 
because  she  has  sung,  and  played,  and  drawn 
a  thousand  times;  it  is  an  injunction  not  to  do 
lomething  she  never  has  done  before^  —  for  in- 
stance, teU  her  when  we  go,  not  to  climb  some 
particular  hill,   for  particular  reasons  which 
you  do  not  choose  to  give  her ;  or,  by  way  of 
carrying  the  principle  out  to  its  fullest  extent, 
warn  her  not  to  attempt  to  ride  on  Neptune^s 
hstckr 

Neptune^s  back  !"  said  the  husband. 
Yes  !^  replied  the  friend,  *^  on  the  back 
of  this  most  valued  Newfoundland  dog,  the 
bravest  and  faithfullest  of  his  breed."^ 
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*^  Ride  on  a  dog^s  back  I**  exdaimed  B< 
nedick,  **  how  can  you  be  80  absurd?—-! 
if "" 

'<  Ah  !  there  it  is,""  said  the  friend,  '<  as  i 
— -  now,  take  my  word  for  it,  if  you  issue  tl 
injunction  without  giving  her  any  reasoi 
Harriet  will  break  it.'' 

The  most  incredulous  of  men  rgoiced 
the  idea,  which  he  felicitously  ridiculed,  ai 
resolved  upon  trying  the  experiment  in  ord 
to  establish  his  Harriet's  superiority  of  mid 
and  his  friend's  exceeding  silliness. 

He  parted  from  his  Harriet,  and  with  tend 
fondness  she  clung  round  his  shoulder,  as 
said  in  quitting  her, 

**  Harriet,  dearest,  we  have  seldom  be 
separated  since  our  marriage,  —  I  shall 
back  soon  —  take  care  of  yourself,  love,  —  ba 
just  attend  to  one  thing  I  am  going  to  » 
dear,  don't  try  to  ride  upon  Neptune's  b* 
while  we  are  away.** 

^^  What  P  said  the  laughing  Harriet,  **  ri* 
upon  Neptune, — ha,  ha,  ha  I  what  an  odd  ide^ 
— is  that  all  you  warn  me  against  ?— wby,  wb 
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a  ridiculons  notion!  why  should  you  tdl  me 
that  ?     What  nonsense !  ^^ 

*'  That,  my  dear,''  said  the  husband,  *^  is  a 
secret ;  all  I  beg  of  you  is,  not  to  ride  upon 
Neptune.^ 

^  Ride  upon  Neptune  !^  repeated  the  lady» 
and  she  laughed  again,  and  they  parted. 

When  Benedick  and  his  friend  returned  to 
dinner,  the  laughing  Harriet  did  not  as  usual 
present  herself  to  receive  them ;  there  was  a  sort 
of  gloom  pervading  the  house;  the  footman  who 
opened  the  door  looked  dull ;  the  butler  who 
came  into  the  hall  looked  as  white  as  his  waist- 
coat ;  the  lady'^s  own  maid  rushed  down  stairs 
evidently  to  prevent  a  scene. 

'^  Where  is  your  mistress  P'^  said  Benedick. 

*<  Up-stairsy  sir  !*^  said  the  maid,  ^^  there  is 
nothing  the  matter,  sir, — ^notliing  in  the  world, 
sir, — only  my  mistress  has  had  a  fall, — quite  a 
little  fall  on  the  walk  in  the  flower  garden,—- 
and  has  cut  her  face,  the  least  bit  in  the  world, 
air ;  all  will  be  weU  in  a  couple  of  days. 

''  A  faU  r  said  Benedick. 

^  Humph  r  said  his  friend. 
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And  up-staire  ran  the  aoxious  husbc 

^^  What  has  happened  ?  *  exclaimed 
catching  her  to  hi$  heart,  and  seeing  her 
tiful  countenance  a  little  marred, — *'  ho 
this  happen  ?^' 

Harriet  cried,  and  hid  her  face. 

The  explanation  never  came  altogether 
ly  before  the  friend  or  the  family ;  but  the 
dent  was  generally  thought  to  have  arisen 
Harrietts  having  endeavoured  to  take  t 
upon  Neptune^s  back. 

The  Countess  St.  Alme  was  the  Nepti 
Sadgrove;  the  warning  Helen  had  rec 
coupled  with  the  other  odd  drcums 
which  have  been  already  noticed,  exdtc 
fated  lady  of  the  mansion  to  increase 
than  diminish  the  intimacy  which  already 
ed  between  them ;  and,  resolving  to  k 
time  in  ascertaining  the  justice  of  the  pt 
admonition,  proposed,  as  one  of  the  ar 
ments  of  that  very  morning,  to  drii^ 
Countess  in  the  pony  phaeton  herself. 

Thus  while  the  daughter  had  detei 
to  try  the  temper  of  her  friend,  the 
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had  decided  to  essay  bis  fortune  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  choice ;  and  a  very  nice  motning^s 
work  it  was,  all  things  considered. 

There  is  an  axiom,  for  the  perfect  truth  of 
which  every  living  man  and  many  living  wo- 
men can  safely  vouch ;  and  this  axiom  says 
quaintly  enough  **  Wrong  never  comes  right/'* 
No  community  in  the  known  world  could  be 
better  cited  in  illustration  of  its  wisdom  than 
the  little  circle  at  Sadgrove ;  the  errors  and 
indiscretions  of  foregone  days  cast  their  bale- 
ful influence  over  even  the  healthiest  branches 
of  the  family  tree ;  and  as  it  is  invariably  the 
case  that  one  falsehood  begets  ten  thousand,  so 
the  delicacies  and  difficulties  connected  with  the 
occurrences  of  Mortimer^s  earlier  life  led  to  a 
aeries  of  little  tricks  and  unworthy  manoeuvres 
which  were  considered  necessary  to  keep  the 
blemishes  out  of  sight. 

The  drive,  however,  took  place;  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  having  parcelled  out  her  party,  and 
paired  those  who  wished  to  be  together,  with 
aU  the  biemiance  of  London  life,  started  with 
her  friend  on  their  little  expedition. 
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"  What,**  8aid  the  Ciountess,  **  has 
Francis  to  Worcester  ?* 

The  recurrence  of  her  husband^s  ch 
name  in  the  conversation  of  her  fidr  fri 
all  times  sounded  harsh  and  discordam 
to-day  particularly  so ;  probably,  becau 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  questio 
put  seemed  almost  indescribably  to  tall; 
the  spirit  and  expression  of  Mortimer^s  re 
upon  her  father  previous  to  his  departure 

^  I  have  not  an  idea/^  said  Helen ;  *'  I 
presume  to  enquire  into  his  proceedings/ 

^  I  suppose  he  and  his  friend*^  (with 
ticular  emphasis)  **  have  some  very  intei 
engagement.** 

'^  I  believe  they  are  gone  on  business, 
Helen,  wishing  to  stop  the  course  of  t] 
quiry,  which,  although  she  disdained  to 
it,  agitated  and  annoyed  her. 

^  What  business  they  can  have  at  W 
ter,"  said  the  Countess,  *'  except  to  buy 
service  of  porcelain,  a  packet  of  gloves, 
pocket  of  hops,  I  cannot  guess :  perhapt 
are  gone  to  visit  some  friend  of  other  days 
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the  way^  dear  — did  Francis  ever  show  you 
his  picture  of  Amelia  ? — it  was  a  wonderfully 
fine  likeness. 

*^  Nol^  said  Helen,  and  her  voice  faltered, — 
she  thought  the  question  rather  extraordinary, 
and  strangely  timed;  she  was  not  surprised 
that  he  never  had  shown  it  to  her,  and  yet  now 
she  felt  discontented  that  he  had  not,  since  he 
knew  she  was  aware  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  first  marriage. 

'^  You  have  seen  her  monument,  Helen,^ 
said  the  Countess. 

"  No  r  said  Helen. 

^^  It  is  immediately  at  the  back  of  your 
pew,"  said  the  Countess ;  **  I  wonder  you 
never  noticed  it.** 

^*  I  seldom  notice  anything  at  church.  Count- 
ess,^ said  Helen. 

**  Oh  !**  replied  the  Countess,  "  I  am  quite 
aware  of  your  devotion,  of  the  abstraction 
which  it  induces,  and  all  that ;  but  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  have  felt  an  interest 
in  looking  at  that^  apart  from  idle  ciuribsity  :-^ 
shall  we  go  there  now?-— do»— I  should  like 
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you  to  see  it ;  it  is  in  the  best  possible  taitt^ 
and  I  think  Francis  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  you  have  seen  it/' 

Helen  was  extremely  puzzled  how  to  set; 
she  felt  a  dread  of  complying  with  her  compt* 
nion^s  suggestions,  and  a  fear  of  opposing  tbem* 
She  thought  she  should  like  to  see  the  rnoDO* 
ment,  but  she  thought  that  Francis  would  be 
displeased  by  her  visiting  it  with  the  Countevi 
or  rather,  without  hiniy  since  he  had  neTcr 
referred  to  the  subject  which,  nevertheless,  i^ 
was  told,  was  nearest  his  heart. 

"  No!""  said  Helen;  «  I  differ  with  you 
there  Countess ;  if  Mortimer  wislied  me  to  fltf 
the  monument,  he  would  either  have  spoken  oi 
it  to  me,  or  shown  it  me  himself.^ 

"  He  would  give  the  world  to  do  so,*  slid 
the  Countess,  ^^  but  he  cannot  muster  suffideot 
resolution  to  look  at  it ;  if  once  that  struggi^ 
were  over,  he  would  again  visit  the  church  •* 
usual,  his  absence  from  which  is  not  calculated 
to  allay  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  bifl^ 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Is  there  a  prejudice  against  himi*  tiui 
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Helen,  listening  with  fearful  anxiety  to  her 
ocnnpanion,  who  seemed  of  late  to  take  especial 
pleasure  in  detracting  from  Mortimer^s  merits. 

"  Prejudice !''  said  the  Countess ;  *^  why,  my 
dear  Helen,  you  are  not  blind  to  that  ?  what 
else  makes  Sadgrove  as  much  a  desert  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  its  late  mistress  ?  not  one  of  the 
county  people  come  near  it** 

**  No !  **  said  Helen,  **  because  Mortimer 
declines  their  society,  which  bores  him,  and 
prefers  that  in  which  he  delights." 

^*  And  does  he  really  make  you  believe  all 
this  P"^  said  the  Countess :  ^^  piay,  my  dear  girl, 
how  has  he  manifested  his  disinclination  to 
receive  them  in  his  house  ?  have  they  ever  made 
any  advances  for  him  to  repulse  ?^ 

"  As  for  my  part,"  said  Helen,  "  I  hate 
neighbours,  and  I  hate  travelling  about  to  dull 
distant  dinners  and  dowdy  dances, — so  I  have 
told  him,  and  for  that  reason '*' 

**  — He  would  no  doubt  decline  the  civilities 
of  the  county  people,"  said  the  Countess,  '*  if 
they  were  offered;  but  no — even  the  family  of  the 
clergyman,  so  much  here  as  he  is  on  business  with 
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Francis,  have  confined  their  attentions  to  a  caD 
when  they  were  certain  you  were  out,  which  you 
and  I  returned  when  they  were  not  at  hom^** 

'<  I  know,"  said  Helen,  ^^  Franda  tcdd  me, 
he  thought  it  best  not  to  invite  them  hare.'* 

''  —  Because,"  said  the  Countess  St.  Almc 
'^  he  could  not  have  borne  the  mortification  ^ 
a  negative  answer." 

'^  Not  the  least !"  exclaimed  Helen,  in  a 
dicatory  tone  ;    *^  they  would  be  too  happy 
come,  but  he  thought  it  better  to  postp(»ie 
invitation  till  some  of  our  London  guests  w< 
gone,  and  that,  partly  at  my  suggestion ; 
I  declare,  good  as  he  is,  and  all  that  sort     o 
thing,  there  is  something  so  eminently  abnvrd 
in  the  countenance  of  the  worthy  doctor,  thaC  i 
dread  a  day  of  them*^ 

"  Well,  then  ! "  said  the  Countess,  "  yo« 
will  not  go  to  see  the  tomb  this  morning  ?* 

''  No!''  said  Helen,  <«  on  Sunday  afkei 
church  I  will  look  at  it,  and  will  tell  Francis 
that  I  have  looked  at  it;  I  have  no  disgoiKi 
from  Aim." 

*^  Poor  dear  girl !"  said  the  Countes^  in  a 
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tone  which  could  not  be  mistaken :  —  *'  here, 
I  declare,  is  your  most  excellent  parent  and  the 
Thurstons  taking  a  particularly  domestic-look* 
ing  ride,  after  all  the  history  of  the  head-ache 
and  staying  at  home,— -it  would  be  the  height 
of  barbarity  to  join  them,  therefore  turn  short 
to  the  left,  down  this  lane,  and  leave  them  to 
their  interesting  conversation.'^ 

Helen  did  as  she  was  bid,  pot  that  she  would 
have  been  at  all  sorry  if  the  interesting  convert 
sation  in  which  she  herself  was  engaged  with 
her  companion  had  been  put  an  end  to.  As, 
however,  she  felt  that  it  would,  ^^  under  exists 
ing  circumstances,^  be  more  agreeable  to  her 
&ther  to  be  left  with  his  companions  to  pur- 
sue their  ramble,  the  ponies  were  wheeled  round 
and  trotted  away  as  fast  as  they  could  patter 
along  a  beautifully  wooded  road  which  Helen 
had  never  before  traversed.  Emerging  from  the 
trees  which  shaded  the  first  part  of  it,  they  came 
upcMi  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  along  the  side  of  a 
gently  rising  hill  and  overhanging  the  Severn, 
which  rippled  and  glittered  at  their  feet  most 
beautifully. 

o2 
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"  What  an  extremely  pretty  drive  l'^  said 
Helen.  **  I  think  our  meeting  papa  was  quite 
a  fortunate  event,  since  it  sent  us  in  this 
direction.*' 

"  Have  you  never  been  this  road  before  ?^ 
said  the  Countess. 

**  No,***  replied  Helen,  **  I  seldom  attempt 
to  explore ;  I  keep  the  beaten  tracks."** 

«  — But  did  Francis  never  bring  you  this 
way  ?*^  said  the  Countess. 

"  No/'  replied  Helen. 

"  You  surprise  me,''  said  the  Countess ;  — 
^\  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  all  part  of  the  same 
delusion.  Drive  on,  and  when  we  come  to 
that  gate  on  the  left  you  must  turn  in,  and  you 
will  see  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  whole 
of  Sadgrove.*' 

Helen  again  obeyed  the  instructions  of  her 
guide;  and  when  they  reached  the  gate,  and 
the  servant  rode  forward  to.  open  it,  the  Count- 
ess, whose  free  and  easy  manner  in  command- 
ing every  member  of  the  household  was  more 
remarkable  than  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
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enquired  of  the  man,  ^'  if  he  knew  where  the 
key  was  f^ 

*•  They  keep  it,  my  lady,"  said  the  man, 
"  at  Willis's  farm-house." 

"  Go  forward  then  and  get  it,**  said  the 
Countess,  **  and  we  will  drive  round  by  the 
shrubbery  and  meet  you.*^ 

A  touch  of  the  brim  of  his  hat  was  Ste- 
pbens^s  practical  reply,  and  off  he  cantered 
towards  Willis's  farm. 

"  What  place  are  we  going  to  ?"  said  Helen, 
who  saw  directly  that  it  must  be  some  very 
well  known  endroit^  from  the  manner  in  which 
its  key  was  spoken  of,  and  the  knowledge 
which  the  man  possessed  as  to  the  place  of  its 
keeping. 

**  I  'U  not  tell  you  till  you  see  it,  dear," 
said  the  (Tountess ;  **  I  like  to  surprise  people 
sometimes.  Go  on  —  drive  gently  —  and  here 
to  the  right,  into  that  copse,  and  down  this 
tonnelle  —  it  is  rather  steep  :  —  but  is  it  not 
charming, — those  little  glimpses  of  the  river 
shining  through  the  underwood  ?  —  Now,  now 
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to  the  left  —  and  there  !*  ezdaimed  the  Coofti* 
ess  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy,  as  the  little  piiaeCM 
stood  in  front  of  a  picturesque  building  wfaiid 
she  announced  to  Helen  as  ^*  The  FisUcm 
House." 

So  well  did  the  Countess  know  the  count  ^ 
that  Stephens,  and  an  old  woman  from  Witt-T 
farm  with  the  key  of  this  Fishing->House,  TCB^^m 
ed  the  spot  at  the  moment  of  their  arri^Bi 
With  curtsies  most  respectful,  and  that  flu  'V 
which  an  unexpected  visit  always  causes 
humble  life,  the  poor  old  body,  with  trembl^ 
hand,  applied  the  key  to  the  door. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,  madam,**  said  she:  **  ^J 
is  almost   the  only  day  this  year  I  hava 
regularly  opened    the  Fishing-House  in  i 
morning;  but  to^ay  —  dear,  dear  me— I 
so  sorry  !     I  won*t  be  a  minute  opening 
shutters,  —  deary  me  !*' 

^*  Oh  f"^  said  the  Countess,  who  always  ' 
the  lead,  "  don't  hurry  yourself,  we  will 
out  of  the  carriage  and  walk  round  to  th 
race,  and  by  that  time  you  will  have  / 
all  ready  for  us.     Come,  Helen,  dear,  — 
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leave  the  phaeton  here,  and  I  will  take  you 
thnHigh  the  prettiest  flower-garden  in  all  the 
world.'* 

Hden  wondered,  but  almost  instinctively 
obeyed  her  guest. 

'*  How  extremely  beautiful  this  is  l"^  said 
Helen. 

**  I  thought  you  would  admire  it,"  said  the 
Countess.     **  Gome — this  way.*** 

And  she  led  her  through  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  gayest  parterres  that  ever  bloomed,  to  a 
straight  terrace-walk  of  no  great  extent,  but 
which  led  to  what  might  be  considered  the 
front  entrance  of  the  building.  By  the  time 
they  had  reached  it,  the  poor  old  body  had  got 
the  shutters  opened,  and  was  assiduously  em< 
ployed  in  dusting  this  and  putting  right  that, 
labouring  under  all  the  horrors  of  an  imputa* 
tton  of  neglect  of  duty. 

The  Fishing-House  consisted  of  a  circular 
room  divided  into  six  compartments,  in  three 
of  which  were  windows  overhanging  the  river. 
In  the  one  opposite  to  the  centre  window  wasia 
fire-place,  on  either  side  of  which,  occupying 


..,w»..,  diiu  it  ooucioir  or  clres 
case  might  be.  The  view  fr 
site,  and  there  was  a  brightnc 
sparkling  around  it,  and  a  s 
nity  within  it,  which  might 
greatest  and  gayest  sigh  and  s 

"  If  there 's  peace  to  be  f« 

A  heart  that  U  humble  might  ho) 

But  no:  —  the  repose  and  tr 
its  natural  attributes  offeree 
were  destined  neither  for  hui 
proud  ones.  The  thatch  whi 
"  gentility-aping  **  cottage,  as 
it,  was  a  mere  superficial  coa 
slated  roof,  and  as  little  inc 
dence  of  happiness  within,  as  t 
in^of  its  maftfpr  tr»tir«*»^'-  *--- 
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and  as  Hdea  cast  her  eyes  around  it,  the 
Countess  whispered- 

*'  Is  it  not  strange  that  you  should  not 
have  been  here  before?" 

**  Does  it  belong  to  Francis  ?^  said  Helen; 

**  Belong  to  him  !^  said  the  Countess,  *^  why, 
my  dear  love^  it  used  to  be  his  principal  resi- 
dence when  — —  *" 

^*  ^I  understand/^  said  Helen,  who  thought 
she  observed  the  old  woman  somewhat  atten** 
tively  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  Countess* 

**  I  concluded  you  had  been  here,^'  said  the 
amiable  lady,  *^  or  I  should  have  proposed  a 
drive  hither  a  week  ago.^ 

^^  No,^  said  Helen,  feeling  her  cheeks  burn 
with  humiliation  that  she  should  have  been 
indebted  to  her  friend  for  the  induction  into  so 
lovely  and  so  popular  a  portion  of  her  domain. 

The  Countess  saw  what  was  passing  in 
Helenas  mind. 

"  Why,  my  dear,''  said  she,  "  this  used  to  be 
the  favourite  retreat  of  her  who  is  gone ;  and 
here  Francis  and  she  passed,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  : 

o  5 
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<'  It  is  beautiful  !"  said  Helc 

"  Since  you  were  here  last,  i 
old  woman  addressing  the  Goi 
man  has  cut  down  them  two 
the  end  of  the  walk,  which  let 
the  church  tower,  as  you  said  i 

**  Yes,^  said  the  Countess,  1 
ably  confused,  "  Yes — I  recollc 
great  improvement." 

*^  We  did   not   expect  to   u 
again,  ma^am,''  continued  the 
rustic,  *^  or  we  would  have  had 
clipped,  as  you  desired.** 

<'  Oh !"  said  the  Countess, 
well  as  it  is/' 

"  What  !^  said  Helen,  «  hav< 
lately  ?** 
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^  Thunday*week,  I  thioki  ma^am/*  replied 
the  rustic :  —  and  had  she  gone  no  farther,  ail 
might  haTe  been  extremely  well ;  but  the  rus- 
tic added,  —  '^  and  then  Mr.  Mortimer  said, 
he  did  not  think  he  should  be  here  again  till 
next  Saturday.^ 

Hden  heard  all  this,  and  felt  her  head  whirl, 
her  eyes  swimming,  and  her  tongue  clinging  to 
the  roof  of  her  mouth.  What !  had  Mortimer, 
who  dared  not  venture  to  take  her  to  this 
fafourite  retreat  of  his  former  wife,  brought 
the  Countess  hither,  and  not  one  syUable  said 
of  the  visit, — no,  nor  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  Fishing-House  itself. 

"  —  But,"  continued  the  old  body,  "  if  you 
wish,  ma'am,  to  have  those  curtains  which. I 
showed  you,  put  up,  instead  of  the  crimson 
ones^  they  can  be  done  in  three  or  four 
days.* 

What !  ordering  furniture — making  arrange- 
ments— giving  directions!  —  Helen  could  bear 
this  no  longer :  the  spirit  was  roused. 

Pray,'^  said  Helen,  firing  up,  her  cheeks 
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taken  of  the  roasted  sheep,  a 
ale,  on  the  festive  day,  had 
jl.l;  from  the  potency  of  her  imbi 

ter  article-*  made  herself  sufl 
ed  with  the  person  of  the  squ 
recognize  her  on  her  second 
who,  being  one  of  those  hu 
in  the  midst  of  their  work  h 
to  be  vivacious,    considered 
course  that  the  lady  who  cam 
mer^s  phaeton  to  Mr.  Mortimer* 
so  soon  after  his  return  to  Sa 
new  wife^  was  that  happy  indiv 

"  How  very  ridiculous  V'  sai 
— "  why,  my  good  woman,  H 
Mortimer  !"• 

**  Dear,  dear,  dearv  mi*  f"  «• 
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"  I  wonder,  as  you  see  us  at  church,^  said 
the  Countess,  *^  that  you  should  not  have 
known.'' 

"  —  Dear,  dear,  dear  l^  said  the  old  woman, 
*^  I  ^m  sure,  ma^am,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  ! 
—  I  hope,  nia*am,  you  won't  be  offended  with 
me.*" 

^*  Not  in  the  least,''  said  Helen  with  a  toss 
of  her  head ;  "  the  mistake  seems  to  me  the 
most  natural  in  the  world." 

"  There,'*  said  the  Countess,  "  you  may  go ; 
— we  will  walk  round  the  terrace." 

The  Countess  saw  that  the  fire  had  been 
kindled,  which  it  would  take  some  time  to 
deaden  ;  and  as  she  did  not  wish  even  so  hum- 
ble a  personage  as  the  old  body  from  Willis's 
farm  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  scene  she  anti- 
cipated, she  despatched  her  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Helen  said  nothing,  but  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  dying, — and  die  she  would,  she  resolved, 
before  one  single  symptom  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  her  mind  should  exhibit  itself. 

"  What  a  curious  contretemps^    said    the 
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oven   know  of  the    existence  < 
retreat :    the  truth   is,  we  hac 
yoUy  and  it  is  my  fault  that  it 
came  here  to  give  directions  t 
all  put  in  nice  order  to  8urpri 
impression  was,  that  all  the  ai 
been  made,  but  these  stupid  pe 
*^  Countess,*^  said  Helen,  si 
drops   which,   spite  of  her  re 
upon  her  long  black  lashes,  *^  I 
with  surprises  like  this.     If  Fi 
bear  to  revisit  this  favourite  rt 
what  drcumstanoes  rendered  i 
to  come  hither  with  youf    Of 
the  concealment  which  kept  fi 
ledge  the  very  existence  of  such 
place  has  no  charms  for  me  exo 
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in  my  mind  were  connected  with  it ;  and  no- 
thing but  common  delicacy  could  have  been 
oeoessary  to  have  kept  me  from  thinking  of  it 
IB  my  own  loTed  place  of  rest 

*^  Dear  Helen,''  said  the  Countess,  *<  I  am 
quite  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  render  by  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  the  simplest  and  most 
innocent  of  our  actions  suspicious  if  not  odious. 
It  was  I,  who  rallied  Francis  upon  his  gloom, 
and  told  him  how  much  better  it  would  be  if 
he  at  once  resolved  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  scenes  of  other  days,  and  visit  those  favour- 
ite spots  in  which  he  had  passed  so  much  of 
his  time: — ^this  was  one — he  declared  the  utter 
impossibility  of  his  ever  seeing  it  again.  I 
persuaded, — entreated  him  for  your  sake  to 
come  hither,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  prevail* 
ing  upon  him  to  do  so.  I  further  gave  such 
directions  to  the  woman  here  as  might  as  much 
as  possible  alter  its  general  appearance  from 
what  it  formerly  was,  and  hence  at  his  own 
BUgg^tion  the  change  of  furniture  and  other 
arrangements:  why  this  poor  woman  should 
have  mistaken  me  for  youy  it  is  impossible  for 


recollections  were   to   be  ass 

the  wife  of  him  who " 

"  —No  .'"  interrupted  the 
this  peculiar  case.     Mortimei 
curious  one ;  I  have  known  i 
To  you  he  feels  he  cannot  s 
ter:  he  is  even  ignorant  ho^ 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  cc 
affair  extends.    He  considers  i 
impossible  to  touch  upon  the  i 
all  upon  its  details,  all  of  ^ 
been  involved  in  your  converse 
you  had   visited   this  place 
some  preparation.'' 

"  Could  he  not  have  come 
said  Helen. 

•*  He  never  would  have  com 
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^'  I  could  have  lived  without  it/'  said  Helen 
mournfully,  —  "  and  better  so,  than  have  reco- 
vered it  thus.^* 

^*  I  have  but  one  condition  to  make  with 
you,**  said  the  Countess,  —  "  that  you  will  not 
mention  one  word  to  Francis  of  our  visit  here 
to^y.** 

"  Why  so  ?**  said  Helen,—"  more  disguises, 
more  hypocrisy!  why,  Countess,  why  am  I 
doomed  to  live  a  life  of  dissimulation  which 
I  abhor  and  detest  ?* 

^'  You  do  not  know  his  temper,^  said  the 
Countess ;  "  if  he  knew  that  I  had  anticipated 
the  arrangements  we  proposed,  and  frustrated 
his  design,  he  would  be  outrageous.*" 

"  Then  why,  why,^  said  Helen,  "  did  you 
bring  me  hither  ?  If  my  husband,  to  whom  my 
heart  is  open  as  the  day,  can  keep  so  closely 
hidden  from  me,  thoughts  and  actions  having 
reference  to  comparatively  trifling  matters  like 
these,  what  confidence  —  what  security  can  I 
have  that  I  am  trusted  at  all  ?^' 

**  What  then,**  said  the  Countess,  **  if  every^ 
thing  goes  on  smoothly  and  the  days  pass  hap- 
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pily,  it  matters  little  whether  you  know  all 
that  occupies  your  husband's  mind  !* 

'^  Oh,  Countess,  Countess !  ^  said  Hekoi 
^*  if  that  had  been  my  creed,  I  never  would 
have  become  a  wife.  I  am  sure,^'  added  ahe^ 
'^  that  in  all  that  has  happened  about  ihia 
place,  which,  beautiful  as  it  is,  I  now  shall 
hate,  you  are  not  to  blame;  but  I  tbink  / 
should  be  very  much  to  blame  if  I  permitted 
this  evening  to  pass  over  my  head  withoat 
telling  Mortimer  that  I  had  been  here,  and 
all  I  know  upon  the  subject.^ 

*^  Do  as  you  like,  my  dear  Helen,''  said  the 
Countess:  *^  judge  for  yourself;  I  only  spoke 
of  expedience,  and  from  a  fear  of  irritating 
Mortimer.'** 

<' — How  can  he  be  irritated,^  said  Helen, 
^'  by  my  coming  hither  if  he  were  so  anxious 
to  prepare  the  cottage  for  my  reception  ?" 

^'  I  repeat,  dear  Helen,"^  said  the  Countessi 
*'  I  have  done.  I  tbink  I  might  have  been 
indiscreet  in  anticipating  him  in  the  pleasure 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  showing  you  the 
place;   it  remains  entirely  for  you  to  adopt 
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whatever  course  you  think  proper ;  only  acquit 
me  of  any  unfair  motives.  I  only  say,  I  have 
known  Mortimer  longer  than  you  have,  and 
have  hoped  since  I  have  been  here  to  restore 
him  to  himself  and  you,  from  whom  he  seems 
to  me  so  much  estranged." 

The  conversation  here  subsided  into  a  calm ; 
but  Helen's  heart  was  bursting.  The  Countess 
appeared  at  once  to  dismiss  the  whole  affair 
from  her  mind ;  and,  after  a  kind  of  restless 
nervous  walk,  or  rather  saunter  along  the  ter- 
race, the  ladies  remounted  the  phaeton  and 
returned  to  the  "  Hall,''  not  much  having  been 
said  on  the  road  homeward  by  either,  as  to 
the  adventure  of  the  Fishing-House,  or  indeed 
anything  else.  What  had  been  doing  at  Sad- 
grove  during  their  absence  we  shall  see  here- 
after. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  Helen's 
feelings  were  not  a  little  excited  by  the  disclo- 
sure which  had  been  made  to  her  by  her  amia- 
ble friend  during  the  morning;  not  that  she 
was  so  much  mortified  by  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  for  the  concealment  of 
which  from  her  knowledge  there  seemed  to  be 
no  adequate  cause,  but  because,  being  in  pos- 
session of  that,  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
Mortimer  had  chosen  to  make  a  secret,  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  any 
longer  to  affect  an  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  his  favourite  retreat ;  for,  even  if  she  en- 
voi. II.  B 
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deavoured  to  conceal  the  knowledge  shi 
80  innocently  and  unintentionally  acquire 
was  certain  that  it  would,  even  with  th< 
stant  exercise  of  watchfulness  over  her  n 
which  such  a  course  of  proceeding  woul 
mand,  sooner  or  later  **  come  out,*  as  thi 
dren  say.  Helen  had  nothing  like  cauti 
her  speech,  and,  even  if  she  had,  premed 
and  continuous  deception  was  not  comp 
with  the  openness  of  her  heart  and  mind  : 
the  warnings  of  the  Countess,  who  appeal 
know  Mortimer^s  character  better  than  ] 
did,  weighed  heavily  upon  her.  —  But 
Mortimer,  it  is  true,  had  never  told  her  c 
retreat,  but,  never  having  mentioned  it,  : 
lowed  of  course  that  he  had  not  prob 
her  visit  to  it ;  might  it  not  be  as  the  C 
ess  said,  that  he  purposed  to  surprise  h 
taking  her  thither  himself?  The  proba 
that  this  was  really  his  intention  was  stre 
ened  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  in  chargi 
had  been  making  alterations  in  the  fumiti 
the  suggestion  of  the  Countess  herself,  #1m 
accompanied  Mortimer  thither  a  few  days  fa 
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TioB  tupporitioD  pleased  her,  but  the  pleasure 
that  it  afibrded  was  in  some  d^ree  qualified 
by  the  recollection  that  the  Countess  had  been 
Martimer'*s  companion  on  the  occasion. 

Hden  felt  the  necessity  of  deciding,  before 
her  husband^s  return  from  Worcester,  whether 
she  should  admit  to  him  her  having  been  at 
the  cottage  or  not.  If  she  did  not  tell  him 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  he  inquired  how  the  day  had  gone  off 
in  his  absence,  the  time  would  be  past  for 
speaking  of  it.  He  could  not  be  angry  — 
he  must  have  intended  her  to  go  to  it  at  some 
time  or  other :  besides,  she  had  not  sought  it 
—  she  had  been  taken  thither  by  his  friend. 
It  seemed  so  absurd  to  make  a  point  of  iBuch  a 
trifle — she  would  tell  him ;  — and  yet, — ^a  dread 
of  something,  what  she  scarcely  knew,  came 
over  her  and  shook  her  honest  resolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  feelings  she 
determined  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantage 
of  her  father's  presence,  to  tell  him  the  circum- 
stances,  and  take  his  advice.  Nothing  pleased 
Batley  more  than  being  consulted;  no  matter 

b2 
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ment  of  an  affair,  the  more  he  was  deli 
inasmuch  as  it  afforded   him  a   better 
tunity  of  exhibiting  the  adroitness  of  his 
macy.      Of  his   advice   might   be   said 
Shakspeare  says  of  Mercy, 


t€ 


It  pleateth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  take 


Accordingly  Helen  rang  the  bell,  detei 
to  lay  her  case,  which  she  had  worked  1 
up  to  believe  one  of  great  importance, 
her  sire. 

In  this  design  she  was,  however,  foil( 
asmuch  as  it  appeared  from  her  maic 
count,  that,  after  due  and  diligent  search 
for  him,  her  father  was  not  to  be  : 
The  delay  which  would  arise  before  she 
consult  him  was,  however,  rendered  in 
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^Pappy'*  long  before  the  subject  of  her  anxiety 
ooold  possibly  come  under  discussion  with  her 
husband. 

While  therefore,  Helen,   as  Carey  says  of 
CbroBonhotonthologos, 

^  Unfetigaes  herself  with  g^tle  slambers," 

and  prepares  for  her  toilet,  we  will  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  occurrences  which 
had  taken  place  under  the  roof  of  Sadgrove 
during  the  fair  lady's  involuntary  "  voyage  *^ 
of  discovery. 

Batley  having  concluded  his  ride  with  the 
ladies,  and  having  most  gallantly  assisted  them 
in  dismounting  at  the  door,  found  himself  left 
tiie-^'tite  with  Lady  Melanie ;  and  somewhat 
exhilarated  by  the  extremely  kind  and  lively 
manner  of  the  gentle  Laura,  thought  it  no 
bad  opportunity  of  pressing  his  suit,  certain 
from  sundry  indications,  which  a  man  of  the 
world  can  never  mistake,  that  he  would  be 
instantly  accepted.  Upon  his  established  prin- 
ciple, however,  he  thought  it  as  well  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  the  mother  of  his  intended 
upon  the  point,  as,  if  she  should  exhibit  any 
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symptoms  of  distaste  for  the  union;  be 
shape  his  attack  upon  Laura  in  a  more  roi 
manner,  and  win  her  over  in  opposition 
maternal  mandate. 

My   dear   Lady  MelaQie,**  said  I 

you  have  no  idea  how  hiqfipy  I  fieel  c 
ticated  again  in  a  family  circle.  The  s 
deprivation  of  a  mistress  to  my  house  by  I 
marriage  worried  me  sadly;  and  altho 
tried  to  laugh  off  my  solitude  by  n 
friends  round  me,  I  found  myself,  afb 
little  parties  had  broken  up,  even  still 
gloomy  than  I  was  before  they  had  begt 
rely  upon  it,  that  without  the  soothing^ 
ing  influence  of  female  society,  the  worid 
a  Wank." 

**  With  such  opinions,^  said  Lady  Mi 
*'  I  wonder  you  do  not  again  try  your  I 
in  that  most  interesting  lottery  of  lifie^ 
mony.** 

— "  Ah  I'*  said  Jack,  "  there  it  is !     I 
you  that  thought  has  long  occupied  my 
—  and  — only,    to  be  sure,   I  am   not 
young.*—— 
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— "  No,"  Mid  Lady  Melanie,  "  nor  very  old, 
Mr.  Batley.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  a 
auch.  greater  chance  of  rational  happiness  in 
a  marriage  at  more  matured  years,  than  in  one 
formed  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  mind  is  made 
up  to  expect  perfection  which  never  exists,  and 
when  jealousy  and.  all  sorts  of  worries  agitate  the 
heart  and  feelings,  for  no  reason  upon  earth.^ 

— *'  Do  you  really  think  so  ?*"  sud  Jack,  draw- 
ing  his  chair  nearer  to  the  sofa  on  which  his 
companion  was  seated.  ^'  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  such  opinions  from  a  person  of  so  much 
taste  and  judgment  as  your  ladyship*  Is  it, 
do.  you  think,  likely  that  you  might  ever  be 
induced  to  give  a  practical  corroboration  of 
these  sentiments?^ 

*<  My  dear  Mr.  Batley,''  said  her  ladyship, 
cnndently  startled  by  the  peculiar  point  and 
«niphafiia  with  which  the  question  was  asked, 
*'  what  do  you  mean  ?^ 

<«  I  mean,*"  said  Batley,   **  if  it  should  so 

oecur  that  a  man  of  about  my  time  of  life  were 

.  to  make-  such  a  proposition  as  you  seem  to 

think  natural  for  a  man  in  such  a  position  as 
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mine  to  make,  would  you  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple you  appear  to  advocate  ?^ 

^'  Wby,^  said  Lady  Melanie,  *^  agreeing  in 
your  original  view  of  your  own  particular  posi- 
tion, as  you  call  it,  I  think  I  should.* 

*<  Then,''  said  Batley  with  increasing  ani- 
mation,  ^'  you  can  and  will  make  me  the  hap- 
piest man  living.*^ 

Saying  which,  Batley  seized  her  ladyship's 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

^^  Dear  Mr.  Batley  1*^  said  her  Ladyship. 

<*  Dear  Lady  Melanie,^  said  Mr.  Batley, 
'^  you  must  have  been  aware,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  the  tenderest  na> 
ture  on  my  part  towards  one  in  whom  I  have 
flattered  myself  I  saw  every  quality  combined 
to  ensure  my  happiness.  I  hesitated,  and 
doubted,  more  particularly  as  your  opinions 
and  feelings  were  so  deeply  concerned  upon 
the  point  to  which  you  have  now  particularly 
referred.  You  know  the  extent  of  my  fortune; 
you  are  aware  of  the  place  I  hold  in  society ; 
my  house  and  establishment  are  familiar  to 
you;  and  it  would  ill  suit  a  man  of  my  time  of 
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Hfe  to  say  more  than  that  as  you  seem  to  have 
anticipated  my  object,  and  are  disposed  to 
make  me  happy ^ 

**  Why,*  said  Lady  Melanie,  **  I  confess  I 
have  sometimes  thought  I  saw  a  disposition 
towards  something  of  this  sort,  —  but  I  doubt- 
ed,—  and* 

**  I  felt  that  you  were  conscious,^  said  Jack^ 
—  ''I  rejoice  to  find  you  propitious ;  and  I 
assure  you^  Lady  Melanie,  that  if  the  most 
assiduous  efforts  to  secure  the  happiness  of  a 
second  wife,  strengthened  by  the  recollection 
of  the  excellence  of  a  first,  are  likely  to  be 
successful,  those  you  may  rely  upon :  implicit 
devotion  is  my  creed.** 

**  Really,"  said  Lady  Melanie,  "  I — cannot — 
indeed  the  difficulty  of  answering  —  is*" 

**  Of  course,**  said  Batley,  "  If  dear  Laura 
should  make  any  objections,  —  to  those  I  am 
open :  they  may  be  overcome.  In  fact,  I  merely 
took  the  opportunity  —  the  first  I  had  —  of 
throwing  myself  at  your  feet;  — but  if,  how- 
ever  kind  and  gracious  you  are,  and  however 
ready  you  may  be  to  listen  to  my  petition,  and 

b5 
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even  confirm  my  wishes,  8tQl»  if  Laura  g 
in  any  d^ree, — I  give  you  my  honour,  w 
like  force  must  be  used.  If  the  gift  be 
free  gift,  it  is  none ;  so  let  it  be  left  entii 
her  decision.*^ 

'^  I  am  sure,*^  said  Lady  Mdani^  Ic 
sweeter  than  honey  upon  Jack,  *^  I  am 
Mr.  Batley,  that  Laura  will  not  oppos 
mother  upon  this  point ;  —  indeed,^  addc 
ladyship  with  a  still  more  benignant 
**  Laura  herself  has  anticipated  this;— 
tainly  did  not, — but  I  suppose,  being  men 
sitive  at  her  age,  she  saw  the  progress 
attachment  of  which  I  confess  I  was  not  i 
I  so  much  esteemed  you,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  your  society  and  convers 
that  I  easily  fell  into  a  constant  assoc 
with  you,  certainly  not  prepared  for  si 
termination  of  it.**^ 

<'  Then,^  said  Batley,  catching  her 
agam,  and  again  kissing  it,  *^  may  I  hope! 
I  fear  is  Laura'^s — eh  I — she  may — " 

**  May  what  ?*"  said  Lady  Melanie,  ^* 
you  she  herself  first  noticed  your  attenl 
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abe  confided  her  suspicions  to  me;-— besides, 
jMbr.  Batley,  even  if  she  had  any  scruples,  I 
promise  you,  as  a  child  of  mine  she  would 
very  soon  ovaroome  them/' 

•*  Yes,''  said  Batley,  "  but,  my  dear  Lady 
Melanie,  I  would  not  for  the  world  put  her  to 
such  a  trial.  I  agree  entirely  with  you ;  but 
still,  if  there  should  be  any  repugnance  i^ 

— '^  Repugnance  !"*  said  her  ladyship;  ^^  on 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  think  you  do  my  girl 
justice.  You  should  hear  her  talk  of  you  in 
your  absence :  I  do  not  —  upon  my  word,  I 
am  not  joking  —  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  dandy  of  the  day  -—no  —  not  the  best  of 
them,  who  stands  so  high  in  her  estimation  as 
yourself 

**  Why,**  said  Batley,  **  under  the  circum- 
stanoes  I  hope  not — eh  !— I  should  not  like  to 
play  second  fiddle  to  anybody.  However,  as  I 
have  already  said,  you  have  made  me  the  hap- 
piest of  men. — I  may  then,  dear  Lady  Melanie, 
flatter  myself  —  and  he  again  kissed  her  hand 
—  *^  that  you  feel  —  in  fact,  you  consider  the 
matter  settled.*" 


(( 
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Why,"*  said  Lady  Melanie,  drawing  up, 
I  should  think,  Mr.  Batley,  that  having  per* 
mitted  the  affair  to  go  thus  far,  you  can  have 
very  little  doubt  upon  that  point.  I  assure 
you,*^  added  her  ladyship,  **  that  my  esteem,  I 
may  now  call  it,  admiration  of  your  character 
and  talents  is  unbounded ;  and  when  I  recollect, 
in  addition  to  all  my  personal  regard  {or  you, 
the  advantage  which  my  daughter  will  un- 
questionably receive  from  the  connexion,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  the 
result  of  this  conversation/' 

And  Lady  Melanie  wept,  and  Jack  Batley  * 
drew  quite  close  to  the  sofa,  and  Lady  Melanie  ^ 
leant  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder  and  wept  ^ 
more. 

'^  Calm  yourself,  dear  Lady  Melanie,*  said  J 
Jack ;  **  your  emotion  is  natural.  I  can  only^ 
say,  that  to  secure  the  happiness  of  your^" 
daughter  will  be  the  object  of  my  life :  tell  her" 
not  to  fear  that  in  my  new  character,  as  affect—— 
ing  Aer,  she  will  ever  experience  anything  like-^ 
austerity,  or  jealousy,  or  indeed  anything  but  a.^ 
tender  devotion  to  her  best  interests,  and  that^ 
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A#r  feeliDgt  and  yours  will  always  be  consulted 
by  me  upon  every  occasion  and  under  all  cir^ 
cumstances.'^ 

*^  You  are  a  dear  kind  creature,^  said  Lady 
Melanie  to  Jack,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  bestowing  upon  his  sinister  cheek  a  salute, 
chaste  as  Dianas,  but  Which  was  evidently  to 
be  considered  the  seal  of  the  compact. 

''  I  confess,"  said  Batley,  "  that  it  would 
complete  my  happiness  to  know  that  dear 
Laura '^ 

— *^  Rely  upon  it,^  said  Lady  Melanie,  ^'  I 
would  not  deceive  you ;  I  tell  you  she  is  pre- 
pared ibr  all  this :  and  as  to  her  consent,,  of 
course  if  I  ordered 

— '*  Aye,**  said  Jack,  ^'  but,  as  I  have  said, 
compulsion  is  not  the  course  for  me ;  — I * 

<'  Well  then,""  said  Lady  Melanie,  '<  I  will 
put  you  at  your  ease,  for  I  do  believe  you  are 
a  little  fidgety  ;  I  will  go  and  bring  Laura 
here.  I  shall  only  keep  you  waiting  while  I 
take  off  my  habit ;  and  then  you  shall  hear  the 
meek,  the  beautiful,  and  dutiful  submission  of 
the  young  lady  herself: — will  that  satisfy  you  ?^^ 
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*'  Perfectly,*^  said  J«ck  ;  ^  satisfy  is  nc 
word ;  it  will  enrapture  me.** 

^*  Calm  your  raptures^  and  wait,^  said 
ladyship,  who,  in  quitting  the  room,  gav* 
hand  a  squeeze  which  presented  to  his 
a  legacy  of  everything  she  had  to  '. 
(in  the  character  of  his  mother-in-law)  u 
gentle  Laura. 

As  the  door  closed,  there  arose  a  b 
vision  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  imagin 
Batley.  He  never  had  doubted  that  I 
was  Ats,— -actually  snared — trapped— -bag 
but  he  certainly  was  not  prepared  foi 
ready  acquiescence  of  her  lady-mother. 
thers  have  strange  notions  about  daugh 
and  coronets  and  other  mystical  charmi 
about  in  their  sleeping  or  day  dreams,  v 
time  and  circumstances  not  unfrequently  < 
pate.  Laura  was  a  blue, — odious,  as  we 
seen,  to  Mortimer,  but  not  odious  to  ] 
tim^r^s  father-in*law,  in  consideration  of 
tain  **  appliances  and  means  to  boot,*^  by  w 
he  might,  as  an  Amphitryon— for  that  wa 
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line  ^-  Work  his  way  into  a  position  ready  for 
pditical  fi^t  jat  the  earliest  opportunity. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  follow  the 
fancies  in  which  Batley  indulged  during  the 
absence  of  his  future  belle-mire^ — the  scenes 
presented  to  his  view,  —  the  iclat  of  his  mar- 
riage, »-  the  sensation  it  would  make, «—  the 
triumph  he  should  enjoy  over  all  the  whiskered 
juid  unwhiskered  dandies  of  London,  in  the 
possession  of  the  rich  Miss  Thurston ;  whence  he 
descended  into  all  the  details  of  the  marriage, 
carriage,  &c.,  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
exhibited  on  the  morning  of  the  Mortimei^ition 
of  Hden,  and  thence  into  a  disquisition  as  to 
the  most  suitable  retirement  for  the  honey- 
moon, ttid,  in  fact,  into  all  the  minutia  at  the 
most  interesting  ceremony  that  can  possibly 
take  place  in  the  whole  course  of  a  man^s  life. 

From  this  reverie  he  was  aroused  by  the 
appearance  of  the  gentle  Laura,  accompanied 
by  her  mother. 

**  Here,'*^  said  Lady  Melanie,  throwing  open 
the  door, — "  here  is  the  child  herself.** 
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'^  Dear  Laura,**  said  Batley,   catching  her 
in  his  arms,  **  this  is  too  kind,  too  good  or 
you.'' 

*'  Not  at  all  kind»^  said  Laura,  *'  not  at  alL 
good.  Don't  be  cross  with  roe,  but  as  I  love- 
candour  and  truth  I  donH  mind,  —  I  have  ex— 
pected  this  for  the  last  month.^ 

**  Dear  girl  !*  said  Batley. 

**  Mamma  says,**  said  Laura,  ^*  that  you  ima— 
gined  that  I  should  frown,  and  look  angry,  anS 
say  no,  — dear  me !  you  ought  to  have  founc: 
out  by  this  time  that  whatever  Mamma  decide* 
upon  is  immediately  law  with  me.** 

"  Angel  r  said  Batley. 

**  I  only  wish,^  said  Laura,  '*  that  you  htuc: 
spoken  to  roe  first ;  for  I  own  I  should  hav^ 
liked  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  news  tcr 
Mamma,  so  much  do  I  know  she  esteems  anc 
regards  you." 

**  Delicious  girl  !*"  said  Batley. 

**  Now,**  said  Lady  Melanie,  **  now  you  se^ 
how  little  you  had  to  fear  from  any  disinclina^ 
tion  on  her  part ;  I  told  you  so, — no,  no.  Bat-- 
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ley,  rely  upon  it  she  never  would  run  cofUre 
her  motber^B  wishes.'' 

**  On  the  contrary,^  said  Laura,  '*  I  do 
most  sincerely  assure  you  my  wishes  run  ever 
before  yoursy  and  I  am  too  delighted  to  see  the 
result.'* 

'^  Heaven  bless  you  !"  said  Batley,  catching 
Laura  round  the  waist,  and  giving  her  one  of 
those  animated  salutes  which  are  perhaps  not 
unnatural  under  such  circumstances,  but  which 
young    ladies    sometimes    hesitate    to    accept 

before  company.^ 

I  beg  pardon.  Lady  Melanie,^'  said  Jack, 

I  b^  a  thousand  pardons,  but  one  cannot 
always  restrain  his  feelings.  I  am  perhaps 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  that  must 
be  my  only  excuse  —  it  is  a  good  one  ?  ^ 

*^  Perfectly  good,"  said  Lady  Melanie,  *^  and 
I  am  sure  dear  Laura  will  accept  it/^ 

Wbereupon  Laura  looked  down  and  sim- 
pered, and  Jack  delighted  accordingly. 

**  Well,^^  said  Jack,  in  a  soft  under^tone, 
taking  Laura^s  hand,   ^^  I  have  not  been  de- 
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oeiYed  in  you,-— jour  mother  told  me  I  si 
not  be.'* 

*'  No/'  said  Laura,  *^  I,-— what  can  I 
«^I  am  but  too  happy .'^ 

Whereupon  John  Batley,  Esq.,  gave  1 
another  chaste  salute. 

<<  Oh  dear,  Mr.  Batley  l*"  said  Laura,  ' 
are  really  too  good.** 

''Not  IP  said  Batley,  jumping  up, 
twisting  himself  round  in  a  pirouette ;  ^  t 
but  a  momentary  transport:  I  trust,  I 
dearest,  we  shall  be  the  happiest  of  the  ha 

''  But,"  said  Laura,  laughingly,  ''  you 
not  be  so  very  civil  to  me.  Mamma,  I  su[ 
will  not  allow  so  much  of  your  kindness 
bestowed  upon  me.^ 

''  Your  Mamma,^  said  Jack,  ''  is  the 
amiable  of  her  sex;  and  in  confiding  t 
the  care  of  a  treasure  like  you,  convince 
dearest  Laura,  of  her  just  estimation  c 
unceasing  desire  to  make  you  happy. 

'<La!^    said  Miss  Thurston,    ''I 
doubted  it, — why  should  I  ?     I  have  n< 
of  being  tyrannized  over; — no  dread  oj 
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temp^f,  wUdi  I  never  saw  ruffled,  -^  no  andci* 
padon  of  8coIdings,-rnot  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  sure 
I  can  love  you  without  one  particle  of  fear 
mingling  in  the  feeling  to  qualify  its  warmtb.*^ 

^*  Angel !?  said  Batlej.  '<  What  a  treasure 
you  have  given  me,  Lady  Melanie,— -to  me, 
who  have  so  recently  lost  the  bright  ornament 
of  my  house,  my  darling  Helen.'*^ 

<*  I  trusl,^  said  Lady  Melanie,  '*  that  all 
will  be  sunshine  and  smiles.*^ 

*^  Can  there  be  a  doubt  P^  said  Jack,  throw* 
ing  his  well-disciplined  eyes  so  as  to  bear  full 
upon  the  not-particularly  beautiful  face  of 
Laura. 

— '*  And,^  added  her  ladyship,  ^^  I  do  hope, 
since  I  have  acceded  to  a  proposition  of  the 
tort,  which  I  really  think  '  the  world '  will 
agree  in  con«dering  nothing  unreasonable,  that 
Laura  will  make  herself  extremely  happy  under 
the  new  arrangement,  and  that  we  may  all  live 
together-^ 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me,^ 
said  Jack.  *^  I  see  no  difficulty, -^not  a  bit : 
Laura  and  I  can  make  it  out  with  the  greatest 
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satisfaction,  and  as  for  your  living  with  ti«, 
nothing  can  be  more  comfortable.^ 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha  !^  said  Lady  Melanie,  **  what 
a  droll  creature  you  are  I  —  in  fact,  it  is  your- 
fun  that  makes  me  delight  in  you.  I  suppose- 
you  would  not  suggest  that  Laura  should  alto- 
gether engross  the  management  of  our  house* 
—  No,  my  dear  Mr.  Batley,  I  assure  you  thaft 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  satisfaction  thac: 
proving  to  you  how  perfectly  and  entirdx 
Laura  shaD  be  under  your  control.*" 

*'  Nor  will  anything  give  me  greater  plea- . 
sure,^  said  Laura,  '*  than  submitting  mysetJ 
most  dutifully  to  so  agreeable  a  father-ini 
law."* 

<*  Father-in-law  !*' — If  Stonehenge  had  fallefl 
upon  his  bead  all  in  a  lump,  Batley  could  no^ 
have  been  more  completely  smashed,  squashed 
annihilated,  than  he  was  by  those  words.— 
What  did  they  mean  ? — what  did  Laura  mean 
-—what  did  Lady  Melanie  mean  ?  **  Fatbei= 
in-law  r — the  word  rang  in  his  ears.  Wbatf 
was  next  to  be  done?  —  what  to  be  said?— - 
what  could  he  do  ?•—  what  was  the  next  move  i^ 
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— -  **  You  could  not  have  a  better,^  said 
Lady  Melanie. 

'*  I  koow  that,  dear  Mamma,^  replied  Laura ; 
**  and  it  will  not  require  much  trouble  to  be 
obedient  to  such  a  parent. '^ 

"  'Gad,*  said  Jack,  **  I  —  upon  my  life !  — 
eh  !— why —  I — really—  there  seems— -  eh  !— 
I  don't  know  —  I  '^  — - 

**  Do  not  doubt  my  allegiance/'  said  Laura. 
**  I- do  assure  I  will  be  as  dutiful  a  daughter 
as  if  you  were  my  own  father,  whom  I  scarce 
remember." 

"  Yes,"  said  Batley,  "  but  —  the  fact  is  — 
it  is  the  most  perplexing  thing  in  the  world  1 
—  there  is  a  mistake  —  a  sort  of — in  fact—* 
I  never  ^ 

**  No,**  said  Lady  Melanie,  '^  there  is  no 
mistake.  I  always  told  you  you  would  find 
her  quite  ready  to  join  in  my  views  upon  this 
subject;  and  that  so  far  from  any  desire  to 
thwart  your  plans  or  oppose  your  wishes,  she 
would  chime  in  directly  with  all  your  desires.'' 

"Yes,**  said  Batley,  *' but  — really  — this 
i8«.I_ehl  — I"- 
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^*  What  fir  the  matter  ?'^  said  Lady  Melanii 
—  '^  Have  I  mistaken  you  ?  —  What  upo 
earth  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct  ?'* 

'^  I  mean,^  said  Jack,— -*^  I  mean  nothings 
only  that — my  object — my  view — my  inteii 
tion  was, — by  Jove  I  —  you  see  —  I  meant- 
that  is  —  yes  —  I  meant  to  propose  for  Laura. 

^*  Ha,  ha,  ha  !''*  screamed  Laura,  —  *^  m 
poor  dear  Mamma !  Why  I,  after  all,  am  tb 
object  of  Mr.  Batley's  love  and  affection  !  01 
what  a  horrid  discovery !  What  has  beE 
the  cause  of  all  this  tracasserie  ?^ 

'^  I  really  do  not  know,^  said  Batley,  — 
*'  but  the  fact  is  as  Miss  Thurston  states  i 
I  admit  the  truth  " 

*^  You  c?o,  Mr.  Batley  !^  said  Lady  Melani 
firing  up ;  —  *^  come  then,  Laura,  let  us  lea^ 
the  gentleman  to  his  own  reflections.  I  ool 
regret  that  compassion  for  his  melancholy  pofl 
tion,  as  he  described  it  himself,  induced  me 
listen  to  suggestions  which  I  ought  perhaps 
have  crushed  in  the  outset ;  but  when  he  ve* 
tures  to  outrage  me  by  making  proposals  to  na 
child,  he  puts  himself  in  a  situation  cmly 
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be  treated  with  the  contempt  which  invariably 
fidlows  folly  and  presumption.    Come,  Laura.^ 

Laura  obeyed,  and  on  leaving  the  roam, 
turned  round  to  Batley,  and,  holding  up  her 
finger,  burst  into  a  fit  of  subdued  laughter, 
and  aaid  soit6  voci^  *^  Oh,  you  vile  deceiver  1^ 
The  laugh  resounded  along  the  lobby  after  the 
door  was  closed,  and  Batley  stood  aghast  like 
one  exterminated. 

It  was  quite  dear  that  after  this,  Batley 
could  not  remain  at  Sadgrove ;  or  at  least  that 
the  Thurstons  and  he  could  not  both  continue 
their  stay;  and  as  it  is  an  understood  point, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  ladies  are  to 
remain  unmolested,  and  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened,  it  is  equally  clear  that  poor  dear  Batley 
must  forthwith  abscond  —  the  which  he  did, 
leaving  a  note  for  Helen,  stating  that  he  was 
forced  to  start  for  town  on  particular  business, 
and  in  such  haste  as  not  to  be  able  even  to  take 
leave  of  her. 

This  note  poor  Helen,  (who  of  course  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  occurred  about  the  Thura- 
tons,)  coupled  with  the  absence  of  Mortimer 
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and  Magnus,  began  to  consider  a  sign  of  some 
horrid  embranglement  of  her  husband  and 
father  at  Worcester,  or  whither  they  might,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  gone  ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  that  when  she  met  her  guests  at  din- 
ner she  was  in  no  particularly  good  humour  tof 
conversation  or  mirth. 

The  long-nosed  little  Count  St.  Alme  took 
the  presidential  seat,  and  the  gay  people  sat 
down ;  but  there  was  a  gloom  and  dulness 
pervading  the  scene,  which,  although  natural 
under  all  the  circumstances,  everybody  felt  to 
be  particularly  painful,  without  comprehend- 
ing exactly  why  it  was  so. 

The  sensitiveness  of  poor  Batley  was  suc^, 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  sub* 
mitting  the  details  of  his  discomfiture  to  Helen 
so  shortly  after  his  expressed  certainty  of  con* 
quest,  nor  trust  to  her  turn  for  ridicule^  the 
rapport  of  the  curious  mistake  into  which  Lady 
Melanie  —  "  the  figure-head  of  the  Fury*'-^ 
had  fallen ;  and  thus,  in  the  florry  qf  the  mo- 
ment, he  sacrificed  his  unhappy  daughtcit^> 
peace  of  mind  to  a  personal  vanity^  wfaicb^  con*^'' 
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tidering  the  relationship  in  which  they  stood  to 
e«efa  other,  he  might  upon  such  an  occasion 
have  moderated  in  her  favour. 

Ladies  who  are  themselves  charming,  and 
who  £sncy  that  the  men  at  table  are  not  al«. 
together  disagreeable,   feel   no    disincliQation« 
especially  in   country-houses,    to   linger  long 
before  they  "  retire : "   it   is  only  your  very 
modest,  very  foolish,   or   very  vulgar  person, 
who  bestirs  herself  to  get  away  from  an  inter- 
course which,   in   self-defence,  every  intellec- 
tual Englishwoman,  for  her  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  male  portion  of  her  party, 
ought   to  prolong.      In   French   society,   the 
whole  coterie  rise  together  like  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges, and  therefore  it  makes  no  great  difTer- 
ence  at  what  particular  moment  they  go ;  but, 
with  all  our  translations  into  English  of  foreign 
fashions,  we  shall  be  a  long  time  before  the 
nariooal  prgudice  of  sitting  a  little  —  not  for 
any  very  long  period — after  dinner,  subsequent* 
ly  to  the  departure  of  the  bright  stars  of  the  fir- 
mament,  is  generally  abandoned  and  abolished. 
We  love  to  drink  their  healths  when  they  are 
vol..  II.  c 
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gone ;  we  love  to  talk  of  them  and  all  about 
them :  —  and  then  "  Bull  "^  must  have  hia  poli- 
tics— politics  must  be  the  topic,  after  the  ladies 
are  gone,  in  every  circle  where  nothing  about 
the  real  state  of  politics  happens  to  be  known. 
Why  men  and  women  should  separate  after 
dinner  for  any  lengthened  period,  certainly  re- 
qiures  a  solution ;  but  as  English  custom  has, 
time  out  of  mind,  made  it  law,  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  the  longer  the  mistress  of  the  bouse 
stays  at  table  after  dinner,  the  more  benefit  she 
does  to  society,  and  the  more  rational  amuse- 
ment she  and  her  lady  friends  enjoy. 

English  people  get  sociable  only  round  a 
dinner-table,  (and  any  dinner-table,  except  a 
round  one,  we  presume,  is  rarely  seen  in  these 
days.)  Strangers  who  (if  a  man  is  weak  enough 
to  be  in  time  to  witness  its  miseries)  seem,  in 
that  melancholy  stage  of  purgatorial  dulness, 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  abao- 
lute  monsters,  if  they  chance  to  be  strangers, 
become  by  half-past  eight  o'clock  generally 
endurable,  —  sometimes    pleasant ;    and   only 
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conceive,  jast  as  this  sort  of  congenial  feeling 
is  coining  over  one,  to  catch  the  enquiring 
look  of  the  lady  of  the  house  directed  towards 
the  leader  of  the  throng,  and  see  the  whole 
bevy  take  their  departure  in  long  and  melan- 
choly array ! 

When  you  go  to  the  drawing-rooms,  —  if 
you  do,, —  the  thing  is  all  to  be  begun  over 
ttg^h ;  it  is  a  new  field.  Rely  upon  it,  that 
nothing  gives  so  much  play  to  English  society, 
high  or  low,  as  the  aid  of  a  dinner-table :  it 
gets  rid  of  an  awkwardness  with  which  the 
islanders  are,  more  or  less,  universally  affected; 
it  puts  them  at  their  ease ;  and  however  cold 
and  stiff  the  affair  may  be  in  the  outset,  it 
rarely  happens  but  that  before  the  dessert  is 
put  down,  all  is  going  well.  The  best  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  axiom  may  be  exhibited  in 
the  supposition  of  what  the  same  twelve  people 
—  we  mention  twelve  as  an  extreme  number 
to  be  comfortable  at  a  round  table — would  do, 
if  it  were  possible  to  allow  the  said  table  sud- 
denly to  sink,  like  the  cauldron  of  the  Weird 

c2 
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Sisters,  through  the  floor,  and  leave  the 
ting  round  the  outside  edge  of  the  circle 
it  had  just  previously  occupied. 

It  might,  in  some  societies,  be  danger 
perform  this  experiment  too  suddenly 
done  with  due  precaution,  it  would  unqui 
ably  produce  on  the  convives  a  most  ei 
dinary  revolution  of  feeling. 

On  this  particular  day,  Helen,  who  i 
protracted  her  stay  at  table  whenever 
were  present  those  from  whose  high 
or  others  from  whose  less  abstruse  but 
available  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  fc 
could  derive  either  information  or  amu« 
hastened  her  departure.  She  noticed  that 
Melanie,  who  had  precedence,  was  fidget; 
anxious  to  get  away,  and  that  Laura  1 
*'  extremely  odd,**^  during  a  discussion 
went  on  respecting  the  untoward  dep 
of  Batley ;  and  Helen,  who  had  last  sei 
father  intimately  associated  with  them, 
to  suspect  that  they  knew  something  i 
cause  of  his  sudden  departure,  and  that 
in  some  manner  connected  with  Mortimei 
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sence  :  all  this  again  set  her  too  active  and 
imaginative  mind  wondering  and  weaving  a 
web  of  mystery  —  and  misery. 

*'  My  dear  child/'  said  the  Countess  St. 
Alme  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  **  you 
are  worrying  yourself  to  death  about  nothing. 
I  know  every  turn  of  your  thoughts ;  you  fancy 
something  terrible  is  happening  to  Mortimer. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  this  sort  of  thing ;  he 
will  be  home  with  his  friend,  long  before  we 
retire  for  the  night.^ 

**  Yes,**  said  Helen,  *^  but  it  seems  so  strange 
that  my  father  should  have  gone.^ 

«*  Oh  f*  said  Lady  Melanie,  <'  don't  let  that 
worry  you.** 

**  Oh,  dear  no  i*^  said  Laura,  **  that  needn't 
trouble  your  mind.    Ha,  ha,  ha  P 

Whereupon  Lady  Mary  something,  who  was 
a  crony  of  Laura'^s,  re-echoed  the  laugh,  which 
promised  to  be  general  but  that,  as  Helen 
saw,  it  was  immediately  checked  by  the 
Countess. 

This  naturally  set  her  wondering  more.  -— 
What  was  the  in6uence  this  presuming  woman 
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possessed,  to  regulate  the  degree  of  i 
with  which  the  visitors  of  Sadgrove  chc 
visit  the  sudden  departure  of  her  mudi* 
parent  ? 

It  was  quite  clear  to  Helen,  that  wbi 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
everybody  in  the  house  was  better  infomi 
to  the  particulars  than  herself;  and,  certi 
if  the  sensation  of  being,  as  the  phrase 
"  basketed,^  is  never  very  agreeable,  it 
be  doubly  irksome  and  irritating  whei 
**  basketed  ^  one,  happens  to  be  the  mistn 
the  house  in  which  the  mystery  exists. 

The  moment  suspicion  is  allowed  a 
in  the  mind,  ^'  trifles  light  as  air^  oonti 
to  strengthen  and  encrease  its  power ;  ai 
though  it  differs  in  its  character  from  jetl 
inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  self-love  an 
apprehension  of  some  plan  or  scheme  a| 
the  **  patient '^  himself,  the  progress  o 
disorder  is  not  very  dissimilar.  The 
culty  and  delicacy  of  Lady  Melanie'^s  pc 
in  the  family,  outraged,  as  she  felt  sh< 
been,   by  the  bad  taste  of  the  father  o 
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boitesfl^  fmdjbe  offended  vanity  of  ber  daugh* 
ter,  piqued  Mt  what  she  oonaidered  his  pre- 
$iuDptioD»  and  subdued  only  by  a  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  '*  the  lady  of  the  house,^  kept 
them  both,  in  a  state  of  artificiality  through- 
out the  evening.  They  spoke  but  little; 
and  when  they  did  speak,  their  answers  Were 
evasive ;  and  there  was  a  nervousness  in  their 
QUinner,  which  Helen,  never  glancing  at  a 
rejection  of  her  agreeable  parent'^s  offer,  still 
attributed  to  a  knowledge  of  something  that 
was  to  occur,  —  perhaps  was  occurring,  per- 
haps  had  occurred,  —  in  which  they  knew 
Mprtimer  was  engaged;  for  even  when  the 
Jadi^s  laughed,  and  when  they  had,  jocosely  as 
tb^y  evidently  meant,  begged  her  to  dismiss 
all  apprehension  from  her  mind,  the  whole 
.performance  w^s  undoubtedly  an  effort. 

1(  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  anxiety 
of  poor  Helen.  Vtdn  were  the  assurances  of 
the  Countess  that  the  absence  of  her  husband 
was  in  no  degree  connected  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  her  father ;  for  although,  of  course, 
neither  Lady  Melanie  nor  her  daughter,  bad 
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dropped  a  hint  of  the  eontretemps  of  the  tnorn- 
ing,  the  Countess  was  not  altogether  uninfonn- 
ed  of  what  had  happened.  The  subtlety  and 
activity  of  an  accomplished  French  maid  gene- 
rally procured  her  all  the  secret  intelligence 
connected  with  the  society  in  which  she  miiw 
gled  ;  and  upon  the  present  occasion,  although 
the  particulars  had  not  been  so  distinctly  stated 
as  they  might  have  been,  she  was  aware  that 
an  offer  had  been  made  and  declined. 

All  these  strangenesses  and  awkwardnesses 
went  on  :  music  was  tried  —  it  did  not  answer : 
the   men  joined   the  ladies,   and   one  or  two 
parties  of  Ecarti  were  formed ;  but  everything 
went  on  heavily    until   about  eleven   o'dockf 
when   Mortimer,   apparently  in   better  sfurits 
than  usual,  returned.      Helen  ran  to  receive 
him,  and  was  not  repulsed ;  a  kind  of  reprov- 
ing look,  however,  seemed  intended  to  rood^ 
rate  her  enthusiasm ;  and  as  his  eye  glanoed 
round  the  room,  Helen  saw  it  first  fall  on  Ltif 
Melanie  and  her  daughter,  and  then  rest  sig^ 
nificantly  upon  the  countenance  of  MadtfW 
St.  Alme^ 
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^<  Yoar  fiitber  has  left  us,  I  find,''  said  Mor- 
timer),  again  looking  towards  the  Thurstons. 

'^  How  did  you  bear  that  ?^  said  Helen. 

^  He  was  himself  the  herald  of  the  news,^ 
said  Mortimer.  **  He  was  changing  horses  at 
*  The  Hop-Poles '  as  we  were  going  into  the 
house;  we  therefore  detained  him,  and  now 
be  and  Magnus  are  gone  up  to  town  to- 
gether." 

*'  What  in  the  world  took  him  away  in  such 
a  hurry  ?^  said  Helen. 

A  look  from  Francis,  in  which  gravity,  ad- 
monition, and  a  sort  of  comic  expression  of 
mock  melancholy,  were  blended,  astonished 
Hden. 

**  He  has  special  business  in  London,""  said 
Mortimer  with  another  frown,  which  unfor- 
tunately was  perceived  by  Miss  Thurston,  who 
was  thus  made  aware  of  what  she  could  scarce- 
ly have  doubted  under  the  circumstances,—- 
nimiely,  that  Batley  had  communicated  the 
whcde  of  the  scene  of  the  forenoon  to  his 
friends  Mortimer  and  Magnus.  The  young 
lady  looked  at  her  mother,  but  her  ladyship 

c5 
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affected  to  be  too  much  engaged  with  1 
Ecarti  to  bear  what  was  going  on* 

"  Well,''  said  Mortimer,  **  and  how  hi 
you  made  it  out  during  my  absence  ?** 

"  We  rode  in  the  morning, '^  said  &! 
Thurston. 

—  "  And,^  said  Lord  Harry,  «  I  and  H 
vey  went  fishing.  We  had  no  sport,  bu 
most  beautiful  excursion.  The  view  of  E 
grove  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  qi 
charming ;  and,  by  the  way,  your  boat-kee 
pointed  out  to  us  one  of  its  beauties  of  wli 
we  have  hitherto  lived  in  a  state  of  ignorai 
unblest.'*' 

**  What  may  that  be  ?'^  said  Mortimer. 

*^  One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world 
said  Lord  Harry,  —  **  a  fishing^temple."* 

These  words,  simple  and  innocent  enoo( 
in  themselves,  produced  a  most  extraordinfl 
effect  upon  several  of  the  company.  Hop 
mer  coloured-up,  and  his  lip  quivered,  and  i 
eye  unconsciously  sought  that  of  the  CountA 
whose  look,  much  to  his  surprise,  as  sudden 
fell  upon  Helen. 
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**  Yes,''  said  Mortimer,  **  it  was  a  very 
pretty  thing  once,  but  it  has  got  out  of  order.'" 

**  But  does  it  belong  to  you  ?^  said  Lady 
Mary. 

^  Yea,"  said  Francis. 

'*  Then,  Mr.  Mortimer,  we  must  go  there,^' 
said  her  ladyship,  ^^  to-morrow ;  —  to-morrow, 
Mrs.  Mortimer  —  have  you  never  seen  the 
f^ing-House  P"" 

<*  No,^  said  Mortimer  anticipating  the  an- 
swer, *^  I  did  not  wish  her  to  see  it  until  I 
had  got  it  a. little  put  to  rights;  however,  if 
to-morrow  should  be  fine,  we  will  send  down 
our  luncheon  there,  and  go  and  bury  ourselves 
in  its  sweet  seclusion.  I  meant  to  surprisie 
Helen,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  the  day.^ 

Accidentally,  and  by  his  own  anxiety  to 
account  for  his  wife^s  ignorance  of  this  favour- 
ed spot,  Mortimer  had  forced  her  into  the  very 
position  in  which  no  power  on  earth  would  have 
induced  her  to  place  herself.  He  had  answer- 
ed for  her,  that  she  had  not  seen  it ;  she  knew 
sbe  had :  she  knew  that  silence  at  that  moment 
was  falsehood,  —  and  yet  (not  without  a  warn- 


per.  The  niunieiit  was  past  when  she  o 
if  ever,  to  have  said  she  had  visited  it: 
now,  what  had  she  in  view?  —  a  strugg 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy  from  that  iattSDt 
the  hour  id  which  she  first  should  see  it 
Aim. 

"  What  do  yott  say.  Lady  MeUnie^^ 
Mortimer  going  to  the  Ecarti  table,  — ' 
to-morrow  suit  you  f 

"  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Mortimer,'  sud 
Melanie,  "  we  miut  run  away  to-motrow. 
have  two  or  three  visits  to  make,  and 

^  "  My  dear  Lady  Melanie,**  said 
Harry,  '*  going  to  leave  us !" 

"  Oh,  dear  1^  said  Mrs  Mortimer. 

"  Oh  >  really  we  must,"  said  Laura, 
know  mamma  is  expected  at  the  DurabI 
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^  ^  If  you  must,'^  said  Mortimer,  rather 
archly  as  Helen  thought,  **  why  there  is  an 
and ;  but  we  should  be  too  happy  if  you  would 
stay  much,  very  much  longer.'^ 

^  The  more  reason/^  said  Lady  Mary,  "  for 
our  going  to  the  Fishing-House  to-morrow: 
a  change  of  scene  will  divert  our  thoughts 
fWnni  those  who  are  gone/* 

^*  Yes,^  said  Mortimer  somewhat  mourn- 
fully ;  and  again  Helen  saw  his  look  riveted 
on  the  Countess. 

^  Is  it  of  any  extent,  Mortimer  ?^  said  Lord 
Harry. 

*•  No,'*  replied  Francis,  "  a  mere  summer- 
house  :  there  are  two  or  three  rooms  attached 
to  it,  and  a  kitchen,  so  you  shall  have  your 
soup  hot." 

**  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it,^  said  the  Count- 
ess to  Helen,  by  way  of  effectually  stopping 
what  she  fancied  would  be  a  declaration  of 
their  visit,  ready  to  break  from  her  lips.^ 

Helen  said  nothing,  but  shook  her  h^ad 
noumfully  and  looked  down. 

**  I  am  delighted,^   said   Mortimer,   whose 
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spirits  seemed  better  than  usuaU  excited  per- 
haps by  some  adventitious  exhilaration,  or  by 
the  ride,  or  —  no  matter  what ;  at  all  events  he 
appeared  to  enter  into  the  projected  excursion 
with  warmth  and  interest.  Whether,  when  the 
morning  came,  he  might  repent  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  wishes 
of  his  friends,  was  another  affair.  That  he  was 
pointedly  kind  and  affectionate  in  his  manner 
to  Helen  was  unquestionable ;  and  it  seemed  to 
the  Countess,  that  even  that  effort  to  unbend 
was  part  of  his  preparation  for  the  visit  of  the 
morrow.  His  knowledge  of  all  Batley's  proK 
oeedings,  which  he  had  confided  to  him,  but  of 
which  he  perceived  by  her  manner  Helen  was 
ignorant,  had  created  a  new  interest;  and 
when  the  party  separated  for  the  night,  there 
was  but  one  aching  heart  in  the  whide  collec- 
tion, —  and  that  was  Helen's* 

The  moment  had  passed  when  the  natutial 
impulse  of  her  artless  mind,  in  which  there 
were  no  secrets  concealed^  would?  have  tot  to 
the  plain,  straightforward,  ingenuoilB  admia- 
sion,  or  rather  declaration,  that  she  bad  been 
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M  thii  fisbing^temple :  it  was  impossible  to 
recor  to  it;  she  was  therefore,  as  we  hare 
just  seen,  destined  to  live  on  a  feverish  life 
dirougfa  all  the  night  and  part  of  the  follow** 
ing  day  ;  and  when  they  retired  to  their  room, 
and  Francis  gave  her  an  animated  description 
of  her  father's  exploits  and  discomfiture,  she 
listened  without  feeling  absorbed  in  what  else 
would  naturally  have  awakened  her  warmest 
filial  sympathies  —  the  one  sad  thought  still 
weighing  upon  her  heart,  that,  trifling  as  the 
circumstance  was,  she  had  a  concealment  from 
her  husband. 

If  such  a  person  as  Helen  could  have  in* 
dulged  in  strong  language, — and  I  am  not 
sure  but  that,  upon  reasonable  provocation, 
she  might  have  done  so,— it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  set  down  the  terms  in  which  she  would 
have  anathematized  the  fishing-temple,  and  the 
Countess  who  dragged  her  there.  The  night 
was  one,  to  her,  of  horror  and  remorse;*  A 
thousand  times:  she  resolved  to  awaken  JAmt^ 
timer  and  tell  him  the  truth,  but  as  often  was 
she  checked  by  the  fear  of  his  anger,  -*-»  a  fear 
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instilled  into  her  mind  by  the  hints  and  inniH 
endoes  of  her  dangerous  friend  the  Counteas. 

Generally  speaking,  where  that  unreserved 
communication  exists  between  men  and  their 
wives,  without  which  all  hope  of  domestic  hap- 
piness is  vain,  the  time  of  retirement  from  the 
^^  million  "  is  the  season  of  confidence :  to  this 
period,  on  all  former  occasions,  Helen  had 
looked  forward  for  what,  in  her  lively  way 
of  treating  subjects,  she  used  to  call  a  **  talk 
over^  of  the  people  and  the  incidents  of  the 
day ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  she  had  the 
faculty  of  hitting  off  characters  with  a  quick* 
ness  and  truth  which  stamped  her  mind  as  one 
which  was  calculated  for  greater  things  than 
those  which  in  all  probability  were  destined  to 
occupy  it. 

Different,  indeed,  was  the  feeling  which  bc^ 
tuated  her  during  this  night.  While  in  her 
dressing-room,  instead  of  speaking  good-na* 
turedly  or  kindly  to  her  maid  as  was  her  woot, 
all  her  thoughts  were  devoted  to  what  she  felt 
was  a  wrong  she  had  done.  The  questions  of 
her  attendant,  as  to  the  arrangements  of  her. 
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dress  for  the  morning,  passed  unnoticed ;  and 
her  manner  was  so  strange  and  abstracted,  that 
the  poor  soubreiie  began  to  fancy  that  she  had 
done  something  to  render  herself  obnoxious  to 
her  mistress's  anger. 

It  was  not  so ;  Helen  was  not  angry  with 
the  maid,  but  with  herself;  and  the  remorse 
she  felt  for  what  she  had  been  induced,  rather 
to  permit   than   do,    preyed    upon    her    with 

* 

accumulated  force  from  the  dread  she  enter- 
tained of  Mortimer^s  alluding  to  the  con- 
versation which  had  passed  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Luckily  for  her,  Mortimer  did  not  revert 
to  the  subject  after  they  retired  for  the  night, 
the  real  truth  being,  that  it  was  one  which 
he  could  not  well  approach  without  admit- 
ting that  he  himself  had  visited  the  scene  of 
his  former  seclusion  without  his  wife  and  with 
her  visitor.  Tlius  both  of  these  two  persons 
were  kept  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest 
either  of  them  should  allude  to  what  — if  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  had  been  regulated 
by  the  candour  i^hich  alone  ensures  mutual 
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happiness  in  married  life  —  would  have  formed 
perhaps  as  innocent  a  topic  of  conyersation  as 
any  upon  which  they  might  have  chosen  to 
discourse  themselves  to  sleep. 

Mortimer^s  feelings  upon  the  point  were  of 
a  totally  different  character  from  Heleo^s:  in 
his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  subject,  there  mingled 
recollections  of  crime  and  sorrow,  and  a  oon* 
sciousness  of  wilful  deception  towards  his  young 
bride  — for  the  reader*  may  be  satisfied,  that 
although  the  urbane  and  agreeable  master  of 
Sadgrove  could  not  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  his  guests  to  make  a  party  to 
the  Elysium  which  some  of  them  had  dis- 
covered, it  had  not  been  his  intention,  at  all 
events  so  speedily,  to  familiarise  Helen  with 
its  charms  and  beauties ;  and  he  lay  trembling 
lest  her  questions  about  it  might  be  such  that 
he  could  not  answer  with  a  due  regard  to 
truth,  without  laying  open  more  of  his  former 
habits,  or  of  his  reasons  for  not  taking  her 
there  before,  than  he  felt  would  be  likdy  to 
encrease  her  affection  or  respect  for  him. 

She,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  kind  com- 
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municatiTeness  of  the  Countess,  was  already 
apprised  of  all  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
conceal  from  her ;  and  that  knowledge  of  past 
events,  blended  with  the  secret  excursion  of 
the  mortiing,  now  evidently  not  to  be  re- 
vealied,  made  her  miserable.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, owing  to  his  expedition  to  Worcester, 
and  the  extra  exhilaration  of  spirits,  which  we 
bave  before  noticed,  and  which  Helen,  per- 
haps not  injudiciously,  attributed  to  the.  ef- 
fects of  wine^  of  which,  ordinarily  speaking, 
Mortimer  never  took  more  than  ultra-dandy 
allowance  ;  or  perhaps,  to  the  very  anxiety 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  Mortimer  felt  but 
little  inclination  to  talk  of  any  things  and  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  after  having  enlightened 
Helen  as  to  the  real  cause  of  her  father's  flight 
from  the  house,  the  colloquy  terminating  by 
her  exclaiming — 

««  Poor  dear  Pappy  I " 

The  relief  to  her  mind  afforded  by  the  cer- 
tainty that  Mortimer  slept  without  reverting 
to  the  one  dreaded  subject,  was  great,  —  but 
she  closed   not   her  eyes;    she  lay   thinking 
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and  considering  how  she  should  best  arraiB 
the  party  for  the  morrow.     If  she  went  w  ith 
Ai/»,    she  could   not   act  sufficiently  well,        to 
affect   surprise  as   the   beauties  of  the  pliwnre 
gradually  broke  in  upon  her ;  and,  if  she  vr^  ^ 
able  to  do  so,   she  could   not  condescend        to 
deny  having  been  there  before :  no,  —  FraKradi 
should  drive  one  of  the  ladies,  —  the  Counters? 
—  perhaps  not,  —  some  one  —  any  one^   ^mJtd 
she,  Helen  herself,  would  ride:   thus  minj^^^d 
in  the  group  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen,    'Cbe 
conversation   would   be  general,   and   Frao^^ 
should  go  on  first  in  the  phaeton  and  rec^^^ 
them ;  and  so  deception  was  to  follow  deo^P* 
tion,  —  for  what? — to  humour  sC  whim  of  tf^^ 
Countess,  of  whom  Helen  had  become  as  mO 
afraid  as  her  husband  actually  was. 

For  one  moment  we  may  be  permitted 
enquire   why,   or  under   what   circumstan^ 
Mortimer  ever  sought  to  renew  his  acquai 
ance  with  that  lady,  or  why  he  still  endu 
an  association  with  her,  which  evidently  eml 
tered  his  existence ;—  there  must  be  somethi 
in  it  more  than  we  have  yet  discovered. 
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has,  we  know,  positively  denied  to  his  bosom 
friend,  Magnus,  the  justice  of  his  amiable  sis- 
ter^s  suspicions,  or  rather  allegations,  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  his  early  friendship  for 
the  lady  for  whose  sake,  it  nevertheless  appears, 
he  has  consented  to  relinquish  that  sister'^s 
friendship;  for,  although  for  some  time  after 
his  return  to  Sadgrove,  their  correspondence 
continued,  it  had  at  the  time  of  which  we 
now  speak  ceased  entirely.  Time  may  perhaps 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  real  causes  of  Mortimer's 
conduct  in  this  respect. 

When  morning,  and  breakfast  came,  Helen 
felt  at  ease.  The  preparations  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Thurstons,  and  the  departure 
itself,  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  group 
until  it  was  time  to  start  on  the  expedition ; 
and,  now  that  the  lady  of  the  house  was  in- 
formed of  the  real  cause  of  their  evanishment, 
she  saw  at  once  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of 
their  not  longer  remaining  in  the  house  of  the 
daughter  of  the  gentleman  who,  with  all  his 
dexterity  and  accomplishments,  had  made  a 
shot  s«o  desperately  bad,  as  to  wound  the  vanity 
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of  the  elder  lady  of  the  two  without  so  much 
as  scratching  the  heart  of  the  younger  one. 
She  was  accordingly  unremitting  in  her  atten- 
tions and  civilities;  and,  when  Lady  Melanie^s 
travelling  chariot  drew  up  to  the  door,  the 
whole  population  of  visitors  escorted  her  lady- 
ship and  her  daughter  to  the  steps  of  the 
chariot,  and  waved  their  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs in  gay  adieux,  until  the  going  guests 
were  out  of  sight ;  —  all  these  tokens  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem  being  returned  by  similar  sig- 
nals from  the  carriage  windows. 

*^  What  a  bore  that  woman  is?'**  said  Lord 
Harry,  as  the  party  were  returning  en  masse 
to  the  morning  room;  *'  I  think  the  way 
she  talks  up  her  dear  Laura  is  something 
beyond  the  common  run  of  things.^ 

^^  Oh,  and  Laura's  harp  !^  said  Lady  Mary; 
**  upon  my  word,  it  is  the  most  awful  affair 
imaginable.^^ 

*^  I  must  confess/'  said  Mortimer,  *^  that  the 
incessant  harmony  becomes  after  a  day  or  two 
rather  overpowering.* 

Yes,"  said  Lord  Harry,  ^  and  if  one  Ten* 


(( 
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tiireB  to  whisper  even,  the  old  lady  looks  dag- 
gen  at  the  offender,  while,  as  everybody  knows, 
the  only  use  of  music  is  to  give  play  and  free- 
dom to  conversation/^ 

**  Somebody  told  me^  said  the  Captain, 
'^  that  Laura  was  going  to  be  married.'" 

*^  I  doubt  the  fact,^  exclaimed  Lady  Mary : 
^  first,  I  doubt  there  ever  having  been  an  offer ; 
aod,  secondly,  I  doubt  still  more  poor  dear 
Laura^s  being  able  to  say  no  if  there  had.^ 

^  Then,"  said  the  Countess,  ^*  you  are  mis- 
token/' 

^  Well,  Countess  I''  said  Helen,  <'  let  us  live 
in  blissful  ignorance;  there  are  secrets  in  all 
families, — so — shall  we  think  of  making  prepa- 
rations for  our  departure?'^ 

'^  If  you  please,"  said  the  Countess.  ^^  Pray, 
dear,  did  you  read  the  description  of  the  flower 
I  talked  to  you  about,  in  the  ^Annual  Register,' 
where  there  is  a  long  account  of  it  ?  I  sent  it 
by  Hannam  to  your  room.^ 

'*  No,"**  said  Helen,  ^^  I  have  not  had  time  to 
open  the  book,  but  I  toill  when  we  come  back 
from  our  trip.^ 
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''  Now,"  said  the  Countess,  taking  Heien 
aside,  ^*  be  sure  you  do  not  betray  by  word  or 
look  the  fact  of  your  having  visited  the  fisbiBg 
cottage  before.  I  know  his  temper;  besidei» 
you  would  involve  lAe  in  a  serious  quarrd  with 
him,  for  I  know  he  never  would  forgive  me 
for  having  taken  you  there,  even  if  he  over- 
looked your  going  with  me.** 

^^  Oh,  Countess,  Countess!"  said  Hden, 
"  why  did  you  take  me  there?  why  am  I 
forced  to  play  the  hypocrite,  when,  if  we  had 
acted  fairly,  there  could  be  no  necessity  what* 
ever  for  deception?  this  sort  of  life  will  killme.^ 

^'  In  this  world,  dear,^  said  the  Countess, 
^^  men  of  the  world  are  to  be  met  with  their 
own  weapons.  Candour  on  one  side  is  no 
match  for  duplicity  on  the  other ;  however, 
don't  let  us  preach,  but  get  ready .^ 

The  laugh  with  which  the  Countess  fcdfewed 
up  this  lively  sally  rang  discordantly  and  in* 
harmoniously  in  Helenas  ear.  There  are  m 
the  world  countenances  which,  even  in  their 
playfulness,  are  demoniacal;  and  the  smile 
which  gleamed  over  this  lady's  features  waa 
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diineteruied,  at  least  as  Helen  thought,  by  a 
triumphant  satisfaction  at  having,  as  if  inad- 
vwtently,  inflicted  a  fresh  wound. 

Hden  hurried  to  her  boudoir,  from  the  door 
ot  which  she  met  Mortimer  issuing;  he  was 
pale  and  agitated)  and  his  looks  betrayed  a 
violent  agitation  of  mind  which  alarmed  her. 

*'  Good  Heaven,  Francis !  ^^  said  she,  ^^  what 
is  the  matter  ? — what  has  happened  ?" 

•*  Nothing,  nothing,"^  said  he  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  and  a  look  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
anger;  *' it  is  natural, — but  cruel:  would  to 
Heaven  I  badnH  known  it  !^^ 

^  Known  what  ?"  said  Helen. 

"  Here,  here,  Helen  !^  said  Francis,  **  come 
in,  come  in,— we  are  observed — they  are  look- 
ing up  at  us  from  the  hall, «— let  us  have  no 
scene,  for  mercy's  sake! — I  will  go  in  with  you.** 

Saying  which,  he  re-entered  the  boudoir; 
and  Helen,  fancying  of  course  that  he  had  dis- 
oovared  the  history  of  her  visit  to  the  Fishing. 
House,  threw  herself  into  a  chair  as  pale  as 
death,  or  as  her  husband,  for  he  looked  like  a 
speetie. 

VDIi.  n.  D 
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^^  Helen/'  said  he,  labouring  undei 
emotion,  which  he  strove  earnestly  to  mas 
*^  Helen,  you  need  not  have  let  me  ae 
anxiously  you  seek  out  my  evil  deeds,* 
greedily  you  swallow  all  that  can  n 
against  my  character." 

*'  Francis  I ""  said  Helen,  <<  what  di 
mean  ?  —  what  have  I  done  to  deserve 
If  I  have  been  inadvertently  led  to  d< 
which  is  either  painful  or  unpleasant  t< 
rely  upon  it,  it  has  never  been  of  my  on 
wilL  I  wish  to  know  nothing  more  tha 
think  fit  to  trust  me  with ;  indeed,  indee 


not.'' 


"  Then,'*  said  Mortimer,  "  why  take 
unequivocal  steps  to  bring  to  your  mil 
evidence  of  my  guilt  ?* 

**  What  on  earth  do  you  mean?''  agai 
Helen,  sobbing  convulsively;  '*  if  I  have 
I  ask  your  forgiveness/' 

At  this  moment  she  had  resolved,  in  s| 
all  the  Countess^  persuasions  and  menac 
confess  the  visit,  and  to  state  the  truth, 
nothing  but  Mortimer's  own  singular  iat< 
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tHm  the  night  before,  would  have  stifled ;  fot 
to  falsehood  Helen's  proud  heart  would  never 
have  stooped. 

**  Hear  me  I "  said  she. 

<<  Be  calm,  be  calm  !"  said  Mortimer ;  *^  I 
am  not  angry,  but  I  am  wounded,  deeply 
wounded;  the  sight  of  this  book  curdled  my 
blood,  —  nay,  Helen,  Helen,  Helen,  it  drove 
me  mad.  To  think  that  from  the  whole  library 
open  to  your  use,  you  should  have  selected  this 
one  particular  volume,  stung  me  to  the  quick  ; 
in  it  you  see  me  degraded  and  debased,  reviled 
and  insulted :  even  if  it  gratified  you  to  read 
such  a  record  of  my  faults,  you  might  surely. 
have  concealed  the  proof  of  your  disposition 
that  way,  from  my  sight.*^ 

**  Of  what  book  are  you  speaking,  Francis  ?^ 
said  Helen,  relieved  from  her  first  apprehen- 
sionsp'  but  bewildered  by  the  new  allegation. 

**  This  book,  Helen,^  answered  he,  taking 
from  the  table  the  volume  of  the  *^  Annual 
Register^  which  the  Countess  had  sent  by  her 
maid  to  Helen  as  containing  a  paper  on  botany, 
treating  particularly  and  minutely  of  a  then 
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newly  discovered  flower,  of  which  tliere  were 
at  the  present  time  several  varieties  in  her 
conservatory. 

^^  I  have  never  opened  it/'  said  Helen. 

"  Why  is  it  here  ?**'  said  Mortimer  ;  **  you 
know  its  contents ;  you  know  that  in  its  pages 
are  printed  and  published  to  the  world  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  trial  whence  I  came  scathed 
and  blasted  in  my  reputation  and  character: 
there,  in  its  pages,  are  recorded  the  savage 
philippics  of  the  foul-mouthed  highly-feeM  ad- 
vocates paid  to  blacken  my  fame,  and  hold  me 
up  to  hatred  and  contempt ;  and  this  book  is 
the  single  solitary  one  selected  from  thousands 
free  for  your  special  amusement  and  gratiB- 
cation  !*' 

*'  Oh,  Francis,  Francis!"  sobbed  Helen, 
**  think  better  of  me  :  believe  me — trust  me — 
I  repeat,  and  solemnly,  —  that  I  have  never 
opened  the  book.  The  Countess  sent  it  to  me 
by  her  maid  in  order  that  I  might  read  an  ac- 
count of  a  flower  which"" 

^^  The  Countess  sent  it  you  !^  said  Mortimer, 
his  face  flushing  from  deadly  white  to  crimson ; 
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"  she  sent  it  to  you,  and  for  the  purpose  of  «* 
not  for  the  —  eh  ?  * 

"  For  what  I  tell  you,  dearest,*'  said  Helen. 

**  Helen)  Helen,  my  dearest  girl !  ^  said  Mor- 
timer, drawing  her  to  his  heart,  "  I  believe 
yon.  I  see  it  —  I  see  it  all ;  forgive  me — for- 
give me,  sweetest !  —  The  Countess  sent  it  — 
Merciful  Powers  ! — say,  Helen, —  I  am  subject 
to  these  horrid  fits  of  frenzy, — say,  you  forgive 
me.'' 

•*  Forgive  you,  Francis  ! "  said  Helen  ;  "  what 
is  there  to  forgive  ?  If  I  could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  a  meanness,  if  I  could  have  harboured 
so  base  a  feeling  as  that  of  which  you  thought 
me  guilty,  I  should  have  deserved  your  bit- 
terest curse :  but  no ;  I  have  told  you  the 
truth."* 

'^  Of  that  I  am  sure,  Helen,**  said  Mortimer, 
again  pressing  her  to  his  heart :  **  sure,  you 
have  no  disguises  from  me;  why  should  you?** 

Again  the  visit  to  the  Fishing-House  of  yes- 
terday, and  the  approaching  one  of  to-day, 
flashed  into  her  mind  ;  but  now  she  dreaded  to 
confess,  lest  her  admission  as  to  thatj  might 
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weaken  his  con6dence  in  the  truth  of  wha 
had  now  told  him. 

*^  It  is,  indeed,^  said   Helen,    <^  a   sinj 
accident  by  which  the  Countess'*—— 

"  Accident  V*  said  Mortimer :  **  Helen, 
upon  it  that  nothing  our  friend  the  Cou 
does  is  done  by  accident;  she  is  a  pf 
woman  of  the  world ;  —  do  not  oiFend  her 
nothing  about  this ;  read  the  paper  to  i 
she  has  pointed  your  attention,  and  senc 
back  the  book :  I  will  trust  you  as  to  aro 
those  pages  a  perusal  of  which  can  do  no  j 
but  which  perhaps  in  the  playfulness  a 
imagination  she  thought  might  do  some 
chief/' 

Hearing  Mortimer  speak  thus  of  the  w 
whom,  in  spite  of  herself,  he  had  mad< 
like,  and  whom  he  had  selected  as  her 
visitor  at  Sadgrove,  the  natural  impulse  i 
heart  would  have  been  to  have  strengtl 
his  avowed  opinion  of  her  motives  by  n 
ing  all  she  had  said  of  him  to  her ;  bu 
father^s  caution,  added  to  that  which  Mor 
himself  had  given  her  not  to  offend  faer^ 
Helen  silent. 
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V  That  «m  be  best,*^  said  Francis,  calmed 
down  to  reaaon  by  the  conviction  of  his  young 
wile^s  ingenuousness  and  truth ;  ^^  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  has  passed.^ 

^  Take  you  the  book,  Francis,^'  said  Helen  ; 
^  carry  it  away,  —  take  it  out  of  my  sight ! "' 
•  '*  No»  no,^'  said  Mortimer,  "  I  must  not 
af^jear  in  the  affair :  you  return  it  when  you 
have*  read  what  she  means  you  to  read;  or 
imther  when  you  have  not  read  what  she  really 
means  you  to  read,  but  that  which  she  says 
she  means  you  to  read.  Come,  Helen  dear; 
these  people  are  waiting  for  us:  your  eyes 
lock  red ;  do  not  come  down  till  all  traces  of 
this  sorrow  are  gone :  I  will  keep  them  en- 
gaged till  you  are  ready.  You  do  forgive  me, 
Helena  added  he. 

<<  From  my  heart  and  soul!^  exclaimed 
Helen  with  a  warmth  so  genuine  and  sincere 
that  Mortimer^s  heart  beat  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  he  was  blessed  with  such  an 
amiable  and  excellent  wife. 

He  went  down  into  the  hall,  and  Helen  rang 
for  her  maid ;  but,  the  more  she  thought  of  the 
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brief  storm  just  passed,  the  more  she  wondered 
at  the  influence  which  the  Countess  eridentfy 
possessed  over  Francis.  That  he  knew  her 
faults  and  vices,  as  Helen  hdd  thetn,  it  was 
evident ;  for  he  spoke  of  her  condact  even  in 
the  very  last  affair  as  being  full  of  design  and 
duplicity, — ^^rely  upon  it,  Helen,  nothing  ever 
happens  with  the  Countess  by  accident.^ 

Helen  was  dressed,  her  habit  was  cm;  her 
fine  countenance  was  filled  with  an  expresskm 
somewhat  more  thoughtful  than  usual,  but 
not  the  less  beautiful  for  that.  But,  she 
descended  the  staircase  with  an  air  of  ease, 
itlon  V usage  du  mondej  and  by  the  time  she 
had  reached  the  bottom,  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes 
resumed  its  brightness,  and  for  the  *'  workTi'' 
sake  Helen  looked  the  happiest  creature  on 
earth. 

While  the  arrangements  w^e  making  for  the 
departure  of  the  merry  party,  Helen  watdied 
Mortimer'^s  movements  with  a  d^ree  of  intareil 
and  curiosity  which  perhaps  she  had  never 
before  felt  upon  the  opening  of  any  similar 
excursion.     Her  dress  proclaimed  her  intention 
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jaif  jidiagt  for  in  this  part  of  her  design  of 
.UToiding  a  protracted  piece  of  acting  she  per- 
sisted. 

,,  .'*  Wbati^  said  Mortimer,  as  gaiiy  as  he 
.couldt  *^  you  are  for  riding,  Helen  ?  Who  then 
goes  with  me  in  the  phaeton  ?^ 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  it  was  but  brief; 
all  the  ladies  were  prepared  for  riding,  except 
-the  Countess :  **  I  suppose,  my  dear  Countess, 
I  am  to  have  the  happiness  of  your  society  ?^' 
^aid  Mortimer. 

.    The  Countess  gave  a  look  of  acquiescence, 
and  said,  **  If  I  donot  bore  you.^ 

"  Not  particularly ,""  said  Mortimer,  with  a 
look  9Q  full  of  kindness  and  regard  that  Helen 
shuddered  as  she  saw  it  given ;  not  because  she 
was  jealous;  not  because  she  wished  to  re* 
strain  the  friendly  feelings  of  her  husband,  or 
dieck  their  expression;  but  because  the  look 
itsdif,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given  and 
received,  were  all  so  totally  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  Mortimer  had  so  recently  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  Countess.  To  be  sure,  his 
civility  might  be  offered  upon  the  principle 
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which  he  strove  to  impress  upon  his  wife,  of 
not  offending  her.  However,  Helen  determined 
tiot  to  think,  but  to  be  as  gay  as  she  could  upon 
this,  to  her,  important  morning,  made,  in  fact, 
important  by  a  series  of  incidents  in  themselves 
of  no  importance  whatever.  Important,  how* 
ever,  it  eventually  proved;  and  from  its  ter- 
mination may  be  dated  much  of  that  through 
which  the  reader  has  to  penetrate  befiare  be 
arrives  at  the  final  point  of  our  narmtive. 

Lest,  however,  we  should  hurry  htm,  or  her, 
as  the  case  may  be,  too  rapidly  to  the  Vliima 
Thule  —  the  catastrophe  -—we  will  tftke  the  op- 
portunity, while  all  these  very  gay  and  happy 
personages  are  tittuping  along  vtpcm  their  sleek- 
skinned  horses  to  thePanulise  of  Sadgrov^B^  jost 
to  cast  il  look  towards  London,  covered  as  it  is 
with  its  brown  Uanket  of  atmosphere,  which, 
at  ten  miles'  distance,  points  it  out  as  the  region 
of  sea-coal,  if  not,  as  generally  said,  of  ain. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


.  Wbem  Biitley  encountered  Mortimer  at  Wor- 
cester, his  first  iDlention — worldly — wa*  not 
to  say  one  syllsble  as  to  the  real  cause  of  his 
■udden  flight  from  Badgrove ;  but  Mortimer 
and  Magnus  led  him  on  to  a  full  confession  of 
the  fiKta  of  the  case,  he  beiog  nerer  the  wiser 
as  to  what  curied  them  to  that  city ;  for,  how- 
ever aanduous  they  were  in  finding  out  Mis 
little  ioTolvementB  and  worries,  they  remained 
upon  their  own  business  as  aiknt  as  Gog  and 
Magog  during  the  animated  discussions  which 
occasionally  take  place  in  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  of  Iiondon. 

Whatever  had  been  the  occupation  of  the 
morning  on  which  those  two  worthies,  Morti- 
mer and  Magnus,  had  buried  themselves  n*^ 

thing  transpired  except  the  result,  which  was 
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a  resolution  on  the  part  of  Magnus  to  start 
for  London  forthwith:  that  this  had  been 
either  premeditated  or  reasonably  anticipated,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  discover,  from  the  fact  that 
Magnuses  carriage  had  been  sent  to  Worcester 
from  Sadgrove  with  his  servant  in  the  morn- 
ing under  the  pretence  that,  if  the  night  should 
turn  out  wet,  or  they  should  be  kept  later 
than  they  intended,  it  would  be  so  comfertaUe 
to  have  it  there ;  a  precaution  rendered,  how* 
ever,  somewhat  suspicious  by  the  fact  that  the 
imperial  was  filled  with  the  gallant  ColooeTs 
clothes,  while  his  dressing-case,  {Mstol-case, 
writing-desk,  and  half  a  score  packages  of  trsi^ 
veiling  comforts,  were  all  stowed  away  witldn. 
■There  was  a  mystery  in  all  this,  as  indeed 
there  seemed  to  be  in  everything  connected 
with  the  family:  nevertheless.  Jack  Batley, 
who  was  the  readiest  of  men  at  availing  him* 
self  of  anything  that  was  going,  either  for 
amusement  or  advantage,  found  his  account 
in  the  proceeding ;  and  therefore,  although  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  what 
looked  like  a  decisive  fiovement  on  the  part 
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of  the  mott  intimate  frieDd  of  his  son-in-law, 
he  asked  no  questions,  but  answered  one  which 
was  pot  to  him  by  Magnus,  whether  he  should 
prefer  a  corner  in  his  carriage  to  a  hack  chaise 
by  biDiself ;  for  as  Batley  had  gone  down  to 
Sadgrove  in  Lady  Melanie^s  roomy  chariot,  he 
had.  no  conveyance  at  hand  but  a  ^< yellow 
and.  two^*  or  the  stage-coach,  in  which  he 
would  most  probably  have  deposited  himself 
in  the  morning,  if  he  had  not  fallen  in  with 
his  son-in-law  and  his  friend  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  detail  the  con- 
versation which  the  triumvirate  enjoyed  at 
**The  Poles,^  as  the  house,  in  its  own  vicinage, 
is  called :  it  is  merely  necessary  to  observe  that 
Batley  opened  his  whole  heart  to  his  compa- 
nions; and  that  the  three  being,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  elevated  by  a  long  sitting  over 
tavern  wine  after  an  early  dinner,  he  swore  a 
great  oath, — not  profanely,  for  it  was  by  some 
heathen  god  or  goddess,  no  matter  which, — that 
he  would  revenge  himself  upon  the  Thurstons 
by  marrying  the  first  pretty  girl  he  could  find 
in  the  humour  to  accept  him  ;  rich  or  poor,  it 
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flhould  make  no  difference  to  him ;  if 
nety  he  should  feel  himsdlf  diftbonour 
disgraced :  and  in  this  extremely  sapiei 
lutioa  this  long-headed  politician  was 
supported   by  bis  son-iorlaw  and  his 
law^s  friend,  who,   although  he  did  i 
much,  observed  that  nothing  could   m 
pletely  obliterate  the  effect  of  a  defeat 
speedy  occurrence  of  a  victory.    . 

In  this  strain  the  three  gentlemen  ooi 
to  argue,  unUl  Magnus's  carriage  drivii 
the  gateway  according  to  order,  he  an 
threw  themselves  into  it,  resolving  to 
Oxford  that  evening;  unless,  tempted 
quiet  and  unassuming  comforts  of 
White  Hart^  at  Cbipping-Norton,  the} 
be  induced  to  sleep  in  that  calm  and 
able  town,  of  which  horse-cloths  are  the 
commodity. 

Whether  this  happened,  or  wheihe 
reposed  at  *^  The  Star,^  in  other  < 
bright  one, — or  at  <^  The  Angel,^  now  i 
feather,  —  seems  immaterial;  the'certai 
that  they  arrived  in  town  the  following 
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Boon^  heartily  sick  of  each  other^  •— Magnus 
hored  to  death  by  the  fluency  of  Batley,  and 
Batley  equally  worn  out  by  the  pomposity  of 
BCagnua.  They  parted  friends,  which  was 
•omeifaiiig ;  and  Jack,  in  spite  of  all  his  for- 
mer repulkes^ -^  such  is  the  instinctive  force 
of  nature,  -^resolved  to  go  in  the  morning  and 
tdB  his  tale  of  sorrow  to  brother  Jacob,  certain 
in  his  own  mind,  however,  of  the  sort  of  re- 
ception which  he  should  meet  with. 

Jack  went  about  his  house  a  melancholy, 
miserable  man ;  he  lopked  at  the  empty  rooms, 
dingy  with  London  dust  and  smoke,  and  redo* 
lent  of  the  indescribable  vapour,  if  it  may 
80  be  called,  for  which  there  can  be  found 
BO  suitable  word  except  one,  which  is  not  in- 
serted in  any  English  dictionary,  — frawti. 
It  is  peculiar  to  our  great  metropolis,  and  is 
produced  upon  furniture  and  in  rooms  by  the 
eternal  and  incessant  depositings  of  minute 
particles  of  filth  upon  every  object  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  what  is  usually  called  <^  the 
air,^  and  which  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  oooh 
hination  of  filth,  smoke,  fog,  gas,  and  various 
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ing.houses,   boiling-houses,  &c. 
in  combination  constitute  that 
sphere  of  which  already  notice 
and  in  which  a  certain  million 
contrive   to   exist   nevertheless 
standing. 

Batley's  house  had  been  shut 

all  this  horror  ;   the  remedy  n 

the  disease:  and,  after  having  bn 

air  of  Worcestershire  for  a  few  < 

of  soot,  carpets,  and  canvass-baj 

^*  frowsty,**  sickened    his  stoma 

desolate  appearance  of  the  rooi 

pained  his  heart.    Jack,  howevei 

two  or  three  clubs;  and  having 

"  The  University "  was  the  best 

thither  he  r^nftinvl.  mo«nt««/»  4'^  . 
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«very  other  place  Iq  society,  bores ;  but  oo  bores 
are  ao  aerious  or  so  inevitable  as  club  bores. 
To  a  man  much  in  the  world  as  Batley  was, 
the  hope  and  comfort  of  dining  at  a  club  is, 
-that  one  may  be  left  entirely  to  his  own  soli« 
tary  cutlet  and  pint  of  wine,  either,  as  Batley 
prc^KMed  to  do,  to  read-up  newspapers  after  a 
day  or  two's  absence  from  town,  or  to  think 
over  matters  peculiarly  interesting  to  oneself. 

No  man,  we  presume,  who  has  a  house  of 
his  own  and  a  tolerably  large  circle  of  acquaint* 
ance^  dines  at  a  club,  except  as  a  matter  of 
ecNivenience, — always  excepting  House-dinners 
and  trials  of  skill  in  gastronomy.  It  should^ 
ilierefore»  be  held,  if  he  sit  down  to  dine  alone^ 
that  bis  object  is  to  be  alone,^o  dine,  and  to 
go  wherever  his  business  or  pleasure  calls  him ; 
and  no  man  should  take  the  deciding  step  of 
inviting  himself  to  dine  with  him,  unasked^ 
any  more  than  he  would  in  his  own  house.  If 
the  originally  planted  diner,  begins  the  collo-^ 
quy  by  an  invitation  to  the  next  arrival,  what 
can  be  better  or  more  agreeable?  but,  as  it 
appeared  to  Jack^  the  ipost  active  self«bidder8» 
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— the  chair-placing  offenders  of  themselves  to 
the  unhappy  solitaire  who  desired  of  all  things 
to  dine  alone,  —  were  uniformly  the  greatest 
bores  of  the  whole  community. 

*^  Kf"^  said  Jack  to  himself  upon  the  occa- 
sion to  which  we  now  refer,  *^  the  rule  in  dubs 
were,  that  men  should  hold  the  little  taUe  at 
which  one  dines  sacred,  and  that,  until  they 
were  asked,  they  would  not  ^  make  one^  at  it, 
all  would  be  well :  in  all  other  respects  this 
club-house  is  my  house  in  cotnmon  with 
others;  but  my  little  table  is  as  much  mine, 
individually  and  exclusively,  as  my  larger  table 
in  Orosvenor  Street.  To-day  I  like  to  dine 
alone;  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  talk,  or 
laugh,  or  drink,  or  eat, — and  here  I  am  by 
myself.  If  I  want  a  companion,  there  are 
plenty  to  join  me ;  but  till  /  say,  *  Won't  you 
sit  down  ? '  —  *  Wotf  t  you  come  and  dine 
here  ?'*  or  use  some  such  provocative^  I  do  ez-* 
pect  to  find  myself  as  much  alone  as  if  I  wrere 
in  my  own  dinner-parlour  with  the  houae-door 
intervening  between  me  and  the  street.^ 

<<  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Batley  ?"  sidd  a  most 
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respectable  Fellow  of  Ma'^dalene,  drawing  his 
chair  to  the  table  where  the  repulsed  Lothario 
was  sitting. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Doctor  ?''  said  Batley. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  have  you  heard 
anything  lately  of  poor  Dick  Dowbiggen?"— - 
and  then,  turning  away  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  added,  '^  Waiter,  bring  my  glass  of 
negus  Aere." 

Batley  wished  him  in  -^  his  college,  at 
least. 

^*  No,"*  said  Jack,  ^'  I  haven't  beard  of  him 
for  some  time.** 

**  He's  going,''  said  the  Doctor,  "  very  fast ; 
gout,— asthma, — and  a  touch  of  erysipelas :  — 
why,  you  know,  Batley,  we  can'^t  last  for  ever. 
He  must  be  about  your  standing,  I  think.'' 

^^  My  standing  !*"  said  Batley,  and  all  his 
hopes  of  matrimony  rushed  into  his  mind; 
**  he  is  jwy  senior  by  twenty  years.  Doctor." 

^'  Oh  !  perhaps  so,"  said  Dr.  Bottomly ;  **  I 

« 

may  mistake ;  —  but  you  were  both  at  MaMa- 
lene  together." 

Ah  r  said  Batley,  ^^  but  he  was  at  least 


(( 
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old  enough  to  be  my  father.     Why,  he  ^ 
a  fellow  when  I  was  an  under-graduate.^ 

"  Probably,''  said  Dr.  Bottomly  ;  «  but  3 
were  always  old-looking  of  your  age.** 

To  Batley,  with  the  curly  wig,  the  uncc 
mon  stock,  the  extraordinary  waistcoat,  1 
the  sort  of  coat  he  wore,  this  was  a  hate 
observation. 

•*  Waiter,**  said  Jack,  **  my  biU  r 

"  Are  you  going  ?'^  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,**  said  Jack  ;  "  I  have  an  engageme 
at  ten,  and  it  wants  only  a  quarter.  I  thoag 
you  were  going  yourself.** 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  no :  I  purpbs 
having  half  an  hour^s  chat  with  you  sbo 
old  times  over  my  negus.** 

"  I  don^t  care  much  about  old  times,"  s 
Batley ;  ^*  I  always  keep  looking  forwa 
Doctor." 

And  then  Batley  went  off  in  a  strain  wl) 
quite  astonished  the  venerable  fellow,  and 
him  to  suspect  that  his  companion  was 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  his  right  aeni 
after  which  exhibition  of  principles  and  1 
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nioDSy  he  disbursed  his  four  shillings  and  six- 
peuce  for  his  cutlet  and  pint  of  sherry,  and 
took  leave  of  the  snug  corner  in  which  he  had 
ensconced  himself  to  be  quiet,  but  out  of  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  extraordinary  good- 
nature and  attention  of  his  reverend  and  vene- 
rated  friend. 

Jack  quitted  the  little  club-house,  the  beau- 
idial  of  prettiness,  (in  spite  of  its  marble  win- 
dow-shutters and  the  equivocal  door  in  the 
centre  of  its  stair-case,)  and  scarcely  could  mus- 
ter courage  to  go  directly  home ;  —  and  yet 
Crockford^s  was  empty,  and  Brookes's  torpid. 
— What  was  he  to  do  ? 

What  he  did,  —  whether  he  went  into  the 
Haymarket  play,  or  recreated  himself  in  any 
other  pursiut,  —  makes  no  difference  to  the 
readeri  as  far  as  our  history  is  concerned :  all 
he  needs  to  know  is,  that  at  some  period  of  the 
night  he  found  himself  with  his  head  upon  his 
pillow  in  his  bed-room  in  Orosvenor  Street^ 
resolved  to  visit  his  brother  Jacob  in  Lilypot 
Lane  early  the  following  day. 

According  to  this  predetermination,  Jack 
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had  no  sooner  despatched  the  ordinary  bui 
of  his  morning  than  he  betook  himself  U 
city  in  order  to  consult  Jacob;  a  cour 
the  more  confidently  adopted,  inasmuch  a 
intending  upon  that  occasion  to  ask  for 
thing  but  that  which  every  man,  probably 
scious  of  its  value,  is  ex tremely  liberal  in  gi' 
—  namely,  his  advice, -r- he  thought  he  n 
meet  with  a  somewhat  more  fraternal  recej 
than  he  could  have  anticipated  if  he  had 
going  on  one  of  those  numerous  errands  i 
had  so  frequently  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  undertaking  this  expedition,  Jack  the 
proper  to  take  the  precaution  which  si 
Magnates  of  the  West-end  of  the  town  f 
the  habit  of  adopting  when  they  are  fore 
visit  the  dark  dens  and  dungeons,  filled 
desks  and  drudges,  in  the  obscurity  of 
are  made  the  profits  on  which  they  d 
and  display  themselves  in  what  they  call 
proper  sphere  of  society,  and  according 
sconced  himself  in  a  hackney-coach ;  and 
ing  directed  the  driver  to  stop  at  the  cor 
Lilypot  Lane,  he  hastily  drew  up  the  a 
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glass  of  the  crazy  vehicle,  and,  throwing  him- 
self  into  one  of  its  comers,  began  to  arrange  in 
his  mind  the  materials  for  a  dialogue  with  hit 
eccentric  relation. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  the  excited  Bat^ 
ley  hurried  to  his  brother's  counting-house. 
King  Charles  on  his  steed  at  Charing-Cross, 
or  King  James  on  his  pedestal  in  Privy  Gar- 
dens,-were  not  more  certain  fixtures  than  Jacob 
at  his  desk  in  Lilypot  Lane,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  'Change-time ;  except  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  a  walk  to  the  **  West-end,''  as  he  quaintly 
called  it,  or  when  any  special  business  required 
his  personal  attention  in  those  parts* 

Upon  the  day  in  question  there  he  was, 
poring  over  huge  books,  and  files  of  letters, 
with  as  much  earnestness  and  assiduity  as  if 
he  were  just  beginning  business,  and  had  a  host 
of  ravenous  relations  to  provide  for  after  bis 
death,  instead  of  possessing  one  only  traceable 
connexion  in  the  person  of  his  brother. 

^*  Jacob,"  said  John,  pushing  open  the 
swing-door  of  the  sanctum,  ^^  how  d'ye  do  ?  '^ 


want?" 

"  Nothing/'  replied  John 
hour's  talk  with  you." 

"Oh,  that's  all/'  said  J 
spare  half-an-hour  now." 

**  Well,''  asked  John,  "  w 
that  pleasure?" 

"  Any  time  after  four,"  said 

"  Where  do  you  dine?"  ast 
ate  brother. 

"At*  The  Horn.'" 
"  May  I  join  you  ?"  said  Ja« 
"  If  you  choose,"  said  Jaa 
share  alike ;  only  the  dinner  ^ 
dare  say,  nor  the  hour  —  half- 
tual;  bit  of  fish  plain  boiled 
steak  .'^ 
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ten  mifiutes  after  four,  and  well  go  together, 
ebe  I  suppose  you  *11  not  be  able  to  find  your 
way.** 

**  I  frill  be  punctual,"  said  John  ;  "  but  you 
donH  enquire  after  Helen." 

^*  I  am  afraid  to  ask,"  said  Jacob ;  '^  I  know 
what  the  answer  will  he  some  day,  and,  though 
it  don't  make  any  personal  difference  to  i7i€, 
anything  wrong  there  might- hurt  my  credit." 

'^  Oh,  there  is  nothing  wrong,  I  assure  you,'^ 
said  Jack  ;  '^  Helen  is  well,  and  I  trust  as  hap- 
py as  she  ought  to  be." 

•*  Ah,  that  '11  do,"  said  Jacob ;  "  now  go, 
there 's  a  good  fellow ;  be  punctual,  for  I 
shan't  wait :  and — here — Mr.  Grub ! " 

**  I  am  off,"  said  Jack ;  "  rely  upon  my 
beiiig  here  to  the  minute." 

^VUmph  I'*  muttered  Jacob  to  himself,  as  he 
replaced  his  spectacles  on  his  nose;  ^*  some- 
tbiag  in  the  wind  —  no  man  in  this  world  does 
anything  without  a  motive :  why  should  he 
tdiea  tstncy  to  a  four-o'clock  chop  if  he  didn't 
expect  to  get  something  by  it  P  —  Here,  Mr. 
Gwibff 

VOL.  II.  S 


...,  ..u*iti^  luoKCCi  at  n 
calculate  how  he  could  contr 
hours  and   a  half  he  had  t 
little  consideration  assured  h 
plenty  of  modes  in  which  t 
ration  might  be  performed, 
was  upon  the  Tower,  where 
his  friends  of  the  Guards  wen 
however,  to  use  his  own  expi 
his  tip,  for  those  whom  he  kn 
whom  he  meant  to  have  taken 
what   they   call,  ''  gone  to  1 
therefore,   he  bent  his  steps 
house  Quay,  as  one  of  the  li^ 
speculative  eye,  one  of  the 
localities  of  the  metropolis.     I 
scene,  he  permitted  himself  t 
ward  until  he  rt^ani*^  c*  •»> 
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time  for  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Lilypot 
Lane. 

'^  Punctual!^  said  Jack,  as  he  again  made 
his  appearance. 

**  Everyman  is  punctual/'  said  Jacob,  ^*  when 
he  wants  anything." 

**  I  assure  you,^^  said  John,  ^'  I  want  nothing 
to-day  but  your  society,  and  perhaps  a  little 
of  your  advice.'* 

**  Advice  !^  said  Jacobs  *^  I  never  take  ad* 
vice ;  I  'm  not  very  likely  to  give  it :  however, 
if  I  do,  it  must  be  after  I  have  dined  :  I  hate 
conversation  at  dinner ;  I  like  to  be  jolly  and 
have  no  talking.  — Come,  Mr.  Grub !  call  Alex* 
ander  to  help  me  on  with  my  great-coat ;  good 
folks  are  scarce,  and  the  evenings  in  October 
sometimes  set  in  sharpish. — D^e  hear?^ 

*^  Let  me  do  it  ?^  said  Jack,  suiting  his  ac- 
fkm  to  the  words. 

'^  No,^  said  Jacob,  ^^  I  pay  Alexander  for 
waiting  on  me  :  I  know  what  it  costs — and  no 
favour :  I  hate  to  be  beholden  to  anybody.^ 

Accordingly,  Alexander,  or,  as  he  was  called 
by  Mr.  Grubi  Alick,  performed  the  operation 

b2 
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of  great-coating  his  master,  and,  havin 
carefully  smoothed  it  down,  presente 
his  hat ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being 
expended  in  preparing  the  merchant  i 
the  probable  severity  of  the  evening  of  a 
sunshiny  day. 

**  Now  then,''  said  the  worthy  man,  ** 
are  not  too  fine  to  be  seen  walking  wi 
here  I  am,  ready  and  willing,  and  as  ] 
as  a  hunter;  so  come. — Alick  !  I  shall  b 
ten ;  and,  if  anything  particular  comes, 
be  down  at  the  old  shop.'' 

Alick   bowed   obedience,   and   the   fa 
sallied  forth. 

"  You  never  were  at  *TheHom'*?*'  sale 

**  No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  can'^t  think  what  carries  vou  th 
day,"  said  Jacob. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  John :   **  I 
seen  you  for  some  time,  and  I  wish  1 
some  talk  with  you." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Jacob,  "  all  your  fine  bi 
flown,  so  now  you  can  condescend  to  j( 
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When  are  you  to  be  married  ?  not  that  I  care : 
I  only  ask.^ 

**  Why,**  said  Jack^  *'  it  is  upon  that  point 
I'* 


Oh,   ah,^'   interrupted  the  worthy  citizen, 

I  thought  it  was  something  of  that  sort ; 
why,  is  the  matter  with  Miss  —  what's  her 
name  you  told  me  all  about  ?  —  is  that  ofFP^ 

**  That  is  just  what  I  wish  to  explain^^  said 
Jack. 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  said  Jacob,  *^  what  a  fellow 
you  are — always  finding  mares^  nests !— I  have 
heard  people  say  of  a  mad  speculator  that  all 
his  gees^  were  swans;  but,  as  for  you,  it's 
quite  the  reverse,  — -  all  your  swans  turn  out  to 
be  geese.'" 

**  Why,  there  has  been  a  little  mistake,^  said 
Jack,  obliged  to  bawl  out  his  confidential  com- 
munication  in  a  voice  of  thunder  to  out-roar 
the  noise  of  the  carts,  coaches,  and  all  the 
other  conveyances  with  which  the  streets  were 
thronged. 

^^  Mistake !  ^  exclaimed   his  brother,   ^^  ha, 
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ha!   I  never    make   mistakes;    nobody 
make  mistakes,   if  they  will  but  take  a  littL-^^ 
trouble :  I  never  pity  anybody  who  nudces 
mistake.     Here,  turn  to  the  left;  there,  kee^^v«] 
this  side !'' 

And  accordingly  the  relations  divargedinr  .^■(o 
PauPs  Chain,  and,  descending  towards  tHT  -he 
river,    just  as    they   had   passed   the  end  of 

Knight-Rider  Street,  Jacob  called  a  «  hall 
to  John,  who  was  in  advance ;  and  at  the 
raent  found  himself  at  the  door  of  a  tai 
affiuxling  in  external   appearance  little  in 
way  of  inducement  to  oiter  it,   but  whii 
nevertheless,  was  the  chosen  restauraiU  of 
wealthy  brother. 

**  Is  this  the  place?"  said  John, 
surprised  at  Jacobus  selection. 

<<  It  is,""  said  Jacob,  <*  and  a  deuced  gMf^ 
place  too :  there,  go  in ;  push  open  the  gieg^^ 
baize  door-—  there.  —  I  hope  they  have  got     ^ 
bit  of  fire^ — October  afternoons  are  chilly,  dw  ' 
—  they  /lavCy  by  Jingo !  that  *s  right: — all  do0^ 
for  me ;  other  people  think  it  too  hot,  but  what 
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do  I  cure  for  that  ?  Well,  well  done,  Thomas ! — 
nice  fire,  eh  ?  — -  dinner  ready  P  " 

**  In  two  minutes,  sir,''  said  the  waiter, 
placing  a  chair  for  John  on  one  side  of  the 
taUe^  standing  in  the  comer  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  fire-place,  Jacob's  seat  being  oppo- 
site and  against  the  wall. 

The  look  of  dismay  which  overspread  John's 
countenance  as  he  entered  the  small  and  some* 
what  dark  apartment,  relaxed  into  a  more  com* 
placent  expression  as  his  eye  glanced  over  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  table>cloth,  the  shining 
cleanliness  of  the  plate,  and  the  comfortable 
appearance  of  the  arrangement  altogether. 

As  the  reader  is  already  apprised  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Batley's  aversion  from  conversation  at 
dinner,  we  will  pass  over  the  history  of  the 
meal  summarily ;  there  was  salmon  au  naturelf 
a  broiled  fowl  with  mushroom  sauce,  and  a 
rump-steak ;  the  sherry  was  good,  the  cooking 
good,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  pretiensions : 
atid  when  Jack,  who  did  not  think  it  right  in 
the  ^^  world  ^  to  drink  port-wine^  tasted  one 
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glass  of  Mr.  L.'^s  favourite  viDtage,  he  sipped 
and  sipped  again,  waiting  for  an  opportunitv 
to  begin  his  interesting  conversation  with  his 
brother  until  the  four  or  five  other  diners  had 
taken  their  departure,  seeing  that  the  coffee* 
room  was  too  small  to  admit  of  any  confiden- 
tial intercourse  without  the  certainty  of  being 
overheard. 

The  few  visiters,  however,  were  there  habi- 
tually, and  Jacob  knew  them  all,  and  they  all 
knew  Jacob ;  and  John  Batley  grew  gradually 
to  like  them,  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  men, 
for  whose  intellect  he  began  by  having  no  re- 
spect, and  for  whose  station  he  had  no  regard, 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  occurred  after  dinner,  and  which,  from 
the  circumscribed  size  of  the  apartment  and 
the  acquaintance  of  the  parties  became  gene- 
ral, each  after  his  own  fashion  and  in  his 
own  particular  line,  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion which  quite  astonished  the  merely  theo- 
retical man  of  public  business.  Here,  in  tbift 
small  unpretending  room,  was  he  associated 
with    men  whose  innate  talent  and  industry 
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(lad  honourably  realized  for  themtelvea  thou- 
aaiids  upon  thousands;  and  who  were»  each 
in  his  wajf  masters  of  subjects  of  which 
Batley  had  learned  only  to  think  superficial- 
]ji  and  talk  unknowingly,  and  he  at  last 
worked  himself  into  the  faith  that  there  might 
be  not  only  wealth  and  enterprise  eastward 
of  Temple  Bar,  but  that  there  might  be  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom,  and  high  gentlemanly 
feeling,  stored  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  Lily- 
pot  Lane  and  Watling  Street;  added  to  all 
which,  he  admitted  to  himself  there  might  be 
comfort  at  ^^  The  Horn  ^  tavern,  although 
the  introduction  of  cigars  after  dinner  (he 
being  without  a  flowing  robe  to  shield  his 
clothes  from  the  contaminating  odour  of  the 
tobacco,  or  a  *'  Grecian  cap"  to  shelter  his 
own  hair  from  the  influence  of  the  smoke,)  cer- 
tainly staggered  him.  However,  **  nobody"  was 
in  town,  and  therefore  **  nobody"  would  be  an* 
noyed  upon  his  return  to  his  own  proper  sphere ; 
and  as  he  found  Jacob  in  a  good  humour,  he 
determined  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a  bad  one, 
upon  the  occasion  of  having,  for  the  first  time  in 
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his  life,  beheld  his  brother  in  a  pofition  in  which 
he  was  looked  to  as  somebody  of  importance 
by  persons  who,  never  expecting  any  favour  or 
affection  from  him,  did  not  care  for,  even  if 
they  saw  through,  the  selfishness  of  his  charac- 
ter and  disposition,  but  who  paid  that  regard 
to  assiduity  and  industry  crowned  by  success, 
which,  in  a  great  mercantile  community,  can- 
not  fail  to  command  attention  and  respect. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
quitted  the  room,  and  John  having  in  an  *'  un- 
worldly^ manner  suggested  another  bottle  of 
port,  Jacob  objected  point-blank  thereunto, 
and  proposed  a  glass  of  punch  *'  in  lieu  there- 
of,^ to  which  proposition  John,  the  younger 
brother,  the  verd  antique^  immediately  assent- 
ed, and  drawing  his  chair  towards  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  consequently  nearer  his  relative 
and  the  fire,  accordingly  made  preparations 
for  opening  his  subject. 

Thomas  the  waiter,  who  bad  never  aecn 
John  Batley,  and  did  not  know  in  what  degree 
of  relationship  he  stood  to  the  *'  constant  cm- 
tomer  of  the  house,"  felt  an  unaccountidble 
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fealousy  of  the  ease  and  familiarity  with  which 
be  thiis  placed  himself  in  juxta-position  with 
Jacob*  An  elderly  gentleman,  known  to  be  rich, 
is  udiformly  surrounded  by  a  certain  clique  of 
expectants :  they  call  oh  him  in  the  mornings ; 
they  dirie  with  him  in  the  afternoons ;  they  stt 
with  him  in  the  evenings ;  they  do  all  his  little 
biddings^-^go  of  errands  for  him,  buy  him  little 
sixpenny  presents,  a£Peot  the  greatest  assiduity 
in  bis  service,  shut  doors  that  are  left  open  be- 
hind him,  pull  down  blinds  that  are  left  op  be- 
fore hinif  stir  the  fire  for  him,  write  lett^s  for 
him,and^  in  short,  fetch,  carry,  fawn,  and  cringe, 
like  so  many  daggle-eared  spaniels.  Thomas 
the  waiter  was  not,  of  cbutse,  admitted  to  a 
degree  of  familiarity  li^hich  could  entitle  him 
to  such  gentlemanly  subserviency ;  but  Thomas 
had  a  notion  that  Jacob  would  leave  him  some- 
thing **  wery  considerable^  when  he  died,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  Jacob's  fish  was  better  in 
itself  ttnd  better  dressed,  and  Jacob's  romp-steak 
toiderer  and  more  carefully  cooked,  than  tbbse 
of  any  other  frequenter  of  ^<  The  Horn.''  This 
feeling  was  nursed  and  cuddled-up  in  the  mind 


such  extraordinary  liberties  with  ft 
Batley,  except,  indeed,  the  extremel 
and  placid  manDer  in  which  Mr.  Jacc 
seemed  to  admit  them  upon  this  spe 
sion.  Nothing  is  more  diverting  than 
of  irritable  anxiety  upon  such  poin 
the  rich  man,  in  bis  senses,  does 
appreciate  the  fulsome  attentions  that 
him  by  people  who  care  nothing  in 
for  what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  ha 
attempted  exclusion  of  those  who  n 
and  respect  him,  but  who  abstain  froi 
themselves  upon  his  kindness  or 
themselves  upon  his  hospitality :  — • 
either  of  these  two  last  attributes  cc 
any  degree  of  truth  be  made  appl 
Jacob. 
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••  Oh  f*  said  Jacob,  "  about  the  mistake  and 
{he  marriage  ?*^ 

♦*  Exactly  so,**  said  John ;  "  the  story  is 
brief,  and  you  shall  have  it."* 

And  so  he  had;  but  as  we  have  been  at 
Sadgrove,  where  Jacob  had  not  been,  and,  as 
far  as  probability  goes,  is  never  likely  to  be, 
it  shall  not  be  repeated  here :  the  blunder  was 
a  strange  one — the  result,  as  we  know,  decisive. 
..  "Well,"  said  Jacob,  **  I  never  heard  such 
a  thing  in  my  life.  I  know  nothing  about 
female  hearts,  and  all  the  stuff  you  talk  about ; 
but  how  the  deuce  you  could  go  on  with  your 
fine  talk  to  one  woman  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and 
make  the  other — ha,  ha  !  If  I  had  done  that ! 
~no  matter  —  no.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  —  and  don'*t  care ;  but  you  ^ 

"Don't  laugh  at  me!"'  said  Jack;  "for, 
whatever  else  I  can  endure^  I  can't  bear  ridi- 
cule. I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  made  my- 
self absurd,  and  that  '  the  world'  next  season 
will  have  the  whole  story,  and  I  sha'n't  be 
abl^  to  show  my  faca  There  is  but  one 
course;   nothing  can  save  me  but   marrying 


"  Uiiiph  !""  said  Jacob,  stirring  hij 
with  his  spoon,  and  then  sipping;  *'  thai 
seem  so  unreasonable :  on  the  contrary 
are  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  by  wl 
call  '  the  world '  —  of  St.  Oeorge\  I 
Square^  and  the  surrounding  streets^ — 
that  is  the  best  plan:  but  it's  all 
work ;  to  hare  anybody  to  cafe  about,  i 
an  infernal  bore  —  eh  ?  —  and  the  quan 
squabbles  —  eh  ?^ 

''  That  would  be  my  affair,""  said 
*^  but  I  never  shall  forget  the  hyaena4ik 
of  that  Laura  Thurston,  who,  I  give  3 
word,  was,  or  at  least  seemed  to  be,  as 
me  as  ever  woman  of  thirty  could  be  of 
Thirty,  was  she  ?""  said  Jacob. 
I  should  think  little  less,""  replied  J 
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<'  Oh  r  said  Jacob.  ''  Ah,  well,  that  U 
something;  but,  however,  in  course  she  is 
alu^ther  out  of  the  question  now  -*-  eh  ?^ 

'*  Quite  entirely,"  said  Jack. 

**  Why,**  said  Jacob,  sipping  his  delightful 
beverage,  '^  if  you  really  have  resolved  upon 
marrying  again,  —  and  now  it  seems  a  matter 
of  spite  **— — 

''  Yes,  I  confess,  more  pique  than  passion,** 
said  Jack. 

Why  not,'^  said  Jacob  meditatingly, — 

why  not  turn  your  thoughts  towards  Mrs. 
Catling,  that  very  pretty  widow  who  dined 
oDce  or  twice  with  Helen  and  you  in  Grosvenor 
Ste'eet;  and  who  is  —  why,  I  cannot  say, -*» 
so  very  much  delighted  with  you  ?  " 

^'  What  I  that  pretty  creature,^  said  John, 
**  with  those  bright  blue  eyes  and  that  lovely 
fair  hair,  up  in  the  Regent's  Park  ?'* 

^^  Don't  talk  so  loud,"^  said  Jacob,  ^^  waiters 
always  listen ;  and,  as  what  you  are  praising 
so  much,  is  not  altogether  in  my  regular  Ime 
iji  business,  it  might  do  me  harm  if  it  were 
overheard:  but,"^  added  he,  leaning  over  his 
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tumbler  to  speak  confidently  to  Jobo,  ^^  she 
is  —  you  may  rely  upon  it.** 

**  She  certainly  is  very  handsome,"  said 
Jack,  '^  and  extremely  lady-like.  Her  late 
husband  was  your  greatest  friend,  —  that  ''s 
something  ;  and  she  is  of  a  good  family,  —  and 
that 's  something  more.^ 

"  Good  family  !"  said  Jacob,  "  if  you  will 
only  step  over  to  Bennetfs  Hill,  not  twenty 
yards  from  this  door,  the  Heralds  will  give  you 
such  a  history  of  her  as  will  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end :  —  she  is  one  of  the  two  last  of 
the  noble  race  of  Fitz-Flanneries  of  Mount 
Flannery,  in  Monaghanshire  —  quite  the  gen- 
tlewoman ;  —  and  as  for  what  you  call  accom- 
plishments, —  she  draws  like  a  cart-horse^  and 
sings  like  a  tea-kettle,  as  the  man  says  in  the 
book." 

"  Now  don't  joke,  brother,^  said  Jack.  '*  I 
remember  thinking  her  extremely  agreeaUe ; — 
and  —  you  see  it  would  be  such  a  triumph  to 
marry  off-hand  after  this  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion, — •  and  a  handsome  woman  with  property^ 


too." 
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^*  Property !""  said  Jacob ;  "  her  late  husband^ 
Kit  Catling,  who  made  mints  of  money  by  mad- 
der, died  of  dropsy  just  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  left  me  trustee,  sole  executor,  and  residu- 
ary legatee, — all,  everything  in  my  own  hands, 
— ^more  fool  he ! — but  that 's  nothing.  I  didn't 
care  a  straw  for  Aiiti,  —  but  so  it  is ;  it  is  of 
no  use  caring  for  anybody,  it  never  does  any 
good.  His  will,  like  his  wife's  pedigree,  is 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  us  —  Prerogative 
Office,  just  round  the  corner ;  —  arms  one  side, 
leg's  t'other  —  eh  ?  —  there  "^s  a  joke  for  you  ! 
Convenient  neighbourhood -r- what? ^I  think 
she  would  be  a  capital  match  for  you.  I  know, 
as  I  have  told  you,  she  likes  you  ;  I  know  she 
wants  to  be  married ;  and  I  know  she  likes  what 
you  call,  and  what  she  considers,  '  the  world.'  ^ 

"  Has  she  a  jointure  or ?'"  said  Jack. 

"  Jointure !"  replied  Jacob ;  *'  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  of  her  own 
for  life,  let  her  marry  when  she  pleases ;  all 
snug — requires  nothing  on  your  part  —  plea- 
sant  addition  to  your  income.  Give  her  two 
hundred  a  year  of  her  own  cash  by  way  c^ 
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pin-money,  and  let  her  have  the  balance  back 
again  for  jointure  if  she  survives  you :  I  can 
manage  all  that." 

*'  Upon  my  life  I  brother,  this  sounds  well»^ 
said  John. 

"  I  think  so,  too,''  said  Jacob.—"  Thomas  r 
—  (Thomas  came.)  —  "  Ditto  punch." 

Thomas  ^'  understood  the  call,''  and  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  re-appeared  with  two  more 
glasses  of  "  the  same,"  which  in  Jacob's  face- 
tious manner  he  called  "  warming  it  up  agaib." 

^^  Well,"  said  Jacob,  apparently  taking  much 
greater  interest  in  John's  afTairs  than  usual, 
— which  John  naturally  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  "  drink,"  and  which,  moreover, 
made  him  deeply  repent  that  he  had  not  at  ao 
earlier  period  of  his  life  more  readily  fallen  in 
with  the  habits  of  his  eccentric  relative^  irhose 
liberality  appeared  to  him  to  possess,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  mercurial  quality  of  expanding  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  -*  "  well,  now 
really — I  am  serious— I  think  Mrs*  KitCatr 
ling  would  suit  uncommon  well ;  you  w6ttld» 
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as  I  have  said,  have  your  life^nterest  in  her 
seven  hundred  aad  fifty — short  the  pin-money.'' 

*^  I  recollect  admiring  her  very  much,^  said 
John,  warming  with  the  subject* 

'*  She  is  a  charming  woman,"  said  Jacob : 
^  you  'U  be  a  happy  man  if  you  get  her," 

— -^^And  you  think  there  is  a  prepossea* 
flka?^  said  John. 

^  She  has  told  me  as  mucb,^  said  Jacob ; 
*^  but,  as  I  never  meddle  nor  make  in  matters 
of  that  kind,  I  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  say 
anything  about  it :  it  is  nothing  to  me,  you 
know ;  however,  I  tell  you  my  mind." 

^  And  I  thank  you  sincerely,"  said  John. 

— -^  And  I  tell  you  what,^*  added  Jacob,  evi- 
dently excited  by  his  potation,  ^*  I  '11  do  some* 
diing  for  you  unasked,  —  and  I  do  it.  Jack, 
because  you  didn't  come  to  see  me  to-day, 
merely  because  you  wanted  something,  -*- 1  'U 
stump  you  down  a  thousand  pounds  the  day 
you  get  her  consent,  just  to  give  you  a  start. 
It  is  not  for  your  sake  so  much  as  to  show 
those  women,  the  Thir8tys»«**what  d'ye  call  'em  ? 
—  people  of   *  the  world,'   which   I   hate,  — - 


'  yes  '  to  the  bargain." 

*'  My  dear  Jacob,"  saidJohn, —  for. 
the  first  time  in  his  later  life  he 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  — "  I 
sufficiently  thank  you  !  I  am  resol 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-3 
to  my  income  will  do  all  we  want :  • 
sure  she  has  that  f^ 

^*  I  tell  you  I  am  sole  executor,**  c 
^^  trusts,   residuary   legatee,   and   < 
else,  under  the  will.     I  told  Kit  that 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  if  I  ha 
my  own  way  :  —  no  colleagues  for  mi 

''  Then,**  said  John,  '<  the  soon 
concluded  the  better,  and  a  thousand 
you  for  your  kindness  !  ^ 

*^  A   thousand  pounds,    you    mc 
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Waiter  P  said  John,  «  bring  the  biU.*^ 

^'  Put  it  all  to  my  account,^  said  Jacob. 

**  No  my  dear  brother,  I  — **'  said  John. 

^*  Will  you  allow  me  to  do  as  I  please  ?  ^ 
replied  Jacob;  "it  is  my  bill — you  under- 
stand, Thomas." 

"  Yes,  sir,^'  said  Thomas,  and  walked  away 
admiring  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the 
millionaire  in  not  making  his  brother  pay  some 
seven  shillings  and  ninepence  three-farthings 
as  his  share  of  "  the  reckoning.*^ 

The  brothers  then  left  «  The  Horn,"  and 
Jack  was  too  delighted  to  accompany  Jacob 
to  Lilypot  Lane,  astounded  at  his  warmth,  and 
liberality  reaching  in  its  expanse  from  seven 
shillings  and  ninepence  three-farthings  to  a 
thousand  pounds;  but  as  they  walked,  so  the 
more  earnestly  did  Jacob  confirm  his  resolution 
as  to  the  liberal  gift  of  the  latter  sum,  and 
the  more  fervently  did  John  resolve  to  carry 
into  effect  the  proposal  which  should  ensure  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case :  —  The 
Airs,  Catling  in  question  was,  as  both  brothers 
agreed,  sufficiently  pretty  for  all  the  purposes 
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of  this  world ;  a  lady  by  birth,  —  a  circum- 
stance which  weighed  considerably  with  Jack, 
^  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  young- 
est son  of  the  first  cousin  of  an  Irish  biroD 
glorying  in  the  name  of  Fitz-Flannery.  To 
say  that  she  married  the  late  Mr.  Chiistopkr 
Catling,   of  Cateaton   Street,   for  his  moocji 
would  be  to  admit  that  she  was  mereentry  ai 
well  as  poor :  but  that  she  did,  as  she  oobb* 
dered  it,  sacrifice  herself  for  the  advantage  tsA 
comfort  of  her  mother  and  sister,  is  not  tobi 
doubted ;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Christopher  Catfing 
did  not,  either  in  person  or  mind,  manners  or 
accomplishments,  possess  any  of  those  qnalHi- 
cations  which  were  likely  to  engage  the  tcodtf 
affections  of  a  ^^  lady "  of  gentle  blood  ui 
modern  education. 

During  the  lifetime  of  her  gentle  bdp-nMit 
she  remained  secluded  in  his  suburban  refl- 
dence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highbury  Btf^ 
a  villa  with  a  brass-plate  on  the  door,  and  t 
gas-lamp  over  it ;  and,  although  her  coimeiMO 
with  the  Peerage  was  with  difficulty  aie^ 
tained,  she  was  acknowledged  in  all  the  littk 
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parties  of  that  neighbourhood  as  the  lady  to 
be  taken  out  first. 

Of  Catling's  family  stump, — for  tree  it  could 
scarcely  be  called,  ^  nobody  knew  much,  not 
even  himself ;  —  nobody  cared,  —  for,  let  him 
have  been  what  he  might,  they  all  knew  what 
he  tiMM,  —  an  opulent,  honest,  good-natured 
man;-  and,  as  the  tablet  erected  in  Islington 
Church  by  his  inconsolable  widow  remarks, 
^*  as  he  lived  respected,  so  he  died  lamented.**^ 
He  had,  however,  been  preceded  to  the  grave 
by  his  wife^s  mother,  Mrs.  Fitz-Flannery ;  and, 
at  his  death)  his  widow  and  her  sister,  after 
a  due  attention  to  the  rules  of  decency  and 
decorum,  removed  from  Highbury  to  the  more 
genteel  and  genial  region  of  the  Regent^s 
Park,  where,  on  one  of  the  various  banks 
which  constitute  its  neighbourhood,  she  and 
her  companion,  at  the  period  to  which  we 
now  allude^  resided. 

The  esLtraordinary  confidence  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  Catling  had  honoured  Jacob,  and  the 
complete  control  he  had  given  him  over  his 
property^  placed  the  widow  in  an  extremely 
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embarrassing  position.  Duriog  her  husband's 
lifetime  she  regarded  Jacob  with  a  jealousy 
founded  upon  his  evident  power  over  her  hus- 
band ;  a  jealousy  rendered  not  milder  in  its 
character  by  a  suspicion  that  the  old  misan- 
thrope, as  she  considered  and  called  him,  was 
securing  Mr.  Catling's  confidence  in  Aiwi,  by 
endeavouring  to  shake  his  confidence  in  her. 

When   she  found  herself  a  widow,  left  lite- 
rally at  the  mercy  of  the  man  whom,  to  say 
the  least,  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  like, 
she  grew  peevish  and  nervous ;  and,  not  being 
blest  with  more  than  an  average  proportion  of 
sense,  she  worried  herself,  and  felt  degraded  at 
being  obliged,   in   case  her  expenditure  upon 
any  extraordinary  occasion  happened  to  exceed 
her  available  resources,  to  apply  to  her  trustee 
for  an  advance.     The  truth   is,  that   the  will 
of  her   husband  was  neither  more  nor  less  a 
memorial  of  his  mistrust,   than  her  tablet    in 
Islington  Church  was   a  perpetuation   of  his 
merits  and  virtues :  which  of  the  two  was  the 
most  sincere,  we  leave  the  reader  to  surmise. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood 
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that  Jacob,  (before  the  invasion  of  Orosvenor 
Street  house  by  Mortimer  had  occurred,)  the 
trustee  and  sole  executor  and  residuary  lega* 
tee,  had  asked  Helen  to  invite  Mrs.  Catling 
and  her  sister  to  dinner.  The  long-oppressed 
lady  seemed  to  breathe  again,  in  the  air  of  the 
Western  part  of  London  ;  and  the  party  hap- 
pening to  be  small  and  agreeable,  and  John 
in  high  spirits,  she  was  delighted  with  Helen, 
with  Batley,  (wondering  that  two  such  men 
as  he  and  Jacob  could  be  brothers,)  and  with 
the  society  in  general.  She  saw  the  man> 
ner  in  which  John  treated  his  daughter;  she 
saw  the  affection  and  devotion  of  Helen  to 
her  father,  and  thence  justly  and  naturally 
argued  in  favour  of  his  kindness  of  temper 
and  disposition,  upon  which  alone  such  mu- 
tual feelings  could  be  founded :  and  then  she 
looked  round  her  and  thought  what  a  remark- 
ably nice  establishment  it  was,  and  how  very 
agreeable  it  would  be  to  be  mistress  of  it; 
especially  when  Helen,  by  marriage,  should 
leave  that  mistress  in  the  enjoyment  of  undi- 
vided control,  to  mix  with  that  class  of  society 

VOL.  u.  F 
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to  which,  by  birth,  she  herself  really  belonged, 
but  from  which,  adverse  circumstancesi  and 
her  later  connexions,  had  in  a  great  degree 
excluded  her. 

Over  these  thoughts  she  brooded,  and  the 
fancy  took  strong  hold  of  her ;  but  she  had  few 
opportunities  of  improving  her  acquaintance 
with  Helen,  or  repeating  her  visits  to  the 
house,  for  she  was  not  after  Helen's  heart; 
and,  when  Mortimer  came,  the  unqualified  exile 
of  uncle  Jacob  necessarily  involved  the  exclu- 
sion of  Mrs.  Catling :  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
naturally  inferred  that,  when  Jacob  mentioned 
her  name  to  his  brother  as  a  ^*  sure  card  ^  if 
he  chose  to  play  the  game,  he  had  been  led  to 
do  so  by  what  he  had  gathered  in  conversation 
with  the  lady  herself,  with  whom  he  generally 
dined  on  Sundays,  and  by  whom  he  was  re^ 
ceived  with  that  equivocal  hospitality  which 
springs  rather  from  fear  than  afi^ction,  and 
which  is  exhibited  more  in  the  hope  of  sooth* 
ing  than  of  satisfying  the  visiter. 

"  What  can  this  mean  P*'^  said  Mrs.  Catling 
to   her  sister  Margaret  Fitz-Flannery,  as  she 
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came  ioto  the  breakfast-parlour  of  Shamrock 
Cottage,  No.  120,  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park, 
the  morning  after  the  fraternal  dinner  at  ^^  The 
Horn  ;^  <<  old  Batley  has  sent  to  invite  him- 
self to  dine  here  to-day.^ 

**  La,  Teresa  T'  replied  Margaret,  "  you  don*t 
say  so  !  —what  d'ye  mean  to  do?  not  let  him 
come,  I  hope.^ 

**  How  upon  earth  can  I  avoid  it  P "  said 
Teresa,  **  it  is  not  wise  in  me  to  offend  him  — 
and,  —  it  *8  exceedingly  worrying ; — Sundays  I 
bargain  for,  and  there  is  only  one  Sunday  in  a 
week,  and  one  knows  the  worst ;  but  here'' 


•i 


Ob  r'  interrupted  Margaret,  ^*  send  word 
we  are  engaged." 

**  But,  my  dear  child,''  replied  Mrs.  Catling, 
^^  he  will  know  that  we  are  not;  our  visiting 
list  is  not  so  long  as  one  of  our  visiting 
tickets,  and  he  knows  the  name  and  residence 
of  every  one  of  the  half-dozen  select  acquaint- 
ance we  really  happen  to  have.  No,  —  come 
he  must;  and  perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  violent 
in  your  objections  when  you  hear  that  he  pro- 
poses to  bring  a  friend  with  him." 

F  2 


ing,"  said  Margaret ;  "  can  you  guess  whc 

'*  No,"  said  Mrs.  Catling,  "  but  he  pu 
friend'  —  a  gentleman  who  is  very  desin 
improving  his  acquaintance  with  you." 

**  I  *d  lay  my  life,**  said  Margaret,  • 
either  Mr.  Orub«  his  head-clerk,  or  dm 
young  Haddock,  the  alderman^s  nephew/ 

"  Well,  there 's  one  comfort,*^  said  tb 
tress  of  the  house ;  *^  Qrvb^  or  Haddo< 
anybody  else,  will  be  better  than  havini 
all  alone  by  himself.^ 

**  What  is  this  postscript  P"^  said  Mar 
turning  over  the  note ;  '^  did  you  see  this 

^^  No,''  replied  Mrs.  Catling,  tduo| 
note  from  her  sister ;  **  which  ?"" 

"  *  P.  S.  —  Tripe  is  just  coming  in  ; 
some  for  dinner.     Let  the  cook  wash  it  t 
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^*  OnioDs  I "  cried  Teresa. 

^^  I  hate  tripe^''  said  Margaret. 

'*  And  I  can^t  endure  onions,*^  said  Teresa ; 
**  and  he  knows  it." 

^^  That  makes  no  difference  in  the  world  to 
him,'*  said  Margaret 

No ;  self,  self  predominates,''  said  Teresa,^ 

from  objects  of  the  greatest  importance  down 
to  things  of  the  smallest  consequence.  If,  how-<* 
ever,  tripe  is  to  be  had,  it  must  be  gol :  whoever 
he  brings  wiU  of  course  know  his  ways;  be-* 
sides,  he  will  not  fail  to  boast  of  his  authority 
in  controlling  my  table,  so  that  at  all  events 
we  shall  not  be  blamed  by  the  stranger  for 
being  the  projectors  of  such  a  dish.*^ 

Having,  therefore,  soothed  their  excited  feel- 
ings, and  moderated  the  anger  which  the  pro- 
posed indelicacy  of  having  his  favourite  dainty 
had  induced,  Teresa  wrote  a  kind  and  endear^ 
ing  note,  expressing  her  delight  that  ^^  dear 
Mr.  Batley^  was  so  kind  and  good-natured  as 
to  favour  them  with  his  company,  and  that 
they  should  be  charmed  to  receive  any  friend 
of  his ;  and  begging  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he 


regards,  and  Teresa  subscribing  hei 
faithful  and  sincere;  and  all  this  was 
on  a  sheet  of  pale  pink  note-paper,  rec 
musk,  aod  then  folded  and  poked  into 
coloured  enyelope  with  an  emboBted  b 
abamrockB,  and  ckMed  with  the  imprett 
leal  on  which  was  engraTen  a  funeral  i 
cypress  twisting  orer  it :  and  all  this  ^ 
directed  to  **  Jacob  Batley^Esq.  Lilypol 
and  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  * 
man  ^  who  had  biought  his  lett^,  aad 
ters  proceeded  to  considar  and  wonder  ^ 
stranger  would  turn  out  to  be. 

As  for  Mr.  John  Batley,  as  was  b 
whenever  he  started  a  new  object,  bit 
heart  and  soul  were  in  the  pursuit.  ^ 
Tirid  imagination  whii^  would  haTe 
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notice^  to  build  castles  of  the  most  fanciful 
order  and  character :  he  saw  domestic  comfort 
restored  to  his  house ;  he  should  exhibit  his 
fair  wife  to  '^  the  world,*'  a  triumphant  prac- 
tical refutation  of  any  gossip  which  might  get 
abroad  as  to  his  recent  defeat;  and  then  it 
would  be  such  a  delightful  thing  for  Helen  to 
have  so  nice  a  person  to  associate  with  at  Sad- 
grove, —one  so  much  preferable  to  Madailtie 
St.  Alme;  totally  forgetting  in  the  hurry,  of 
the  moment  that  Helen  had  been  more  than 
ordinarily  severe  upon  the  widow  Catling,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  compelled  to  admit 
that,  however  lavish  Nature  had  been  in  giving 
her  personal  beauty,  she  had  not  been  equally 
attentive  to  her  mental  qualifications. 

It  was  nearly  one  o^clock  before  Jack  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Catling^s  answer  to  his  brother's 
note ;  for,  in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble 
to  the  messenger,  Jacob  had  directed  hie 
^  young  man,**  Alick,  to  take  the  lady's  reply 
direet  to  Grosvenor  Street,  so  that  John  might 
be  informed  of  the  order  of  proceeding,  and 
whether  the  ladies  would  receive  them.     He 


envelope  staggered  him  :  he  proceeded, 
ever,  to  break  the  melancholy  seal.  W 
beheld  the  pink  note  itaelfy  musky  as  it  i 

«« snd  smelt  it  so,'' 

his  heart  failed  hiuif — and  who  can  worn 
a  pink  note  enTeloped  in  a  yelloir  oove 
an  embossed  border,  and  sealed  with 
coloured  wax,  —  all  contriTed  to  annoaD 
the  tripe  should  be  cooked  according  tc 
and  smothered  with  onions. 

Now,  abstractedly  and  in  point  of  fae 
are  few  things  so  good  as  this  particuli 
and  nobody  was  more  ready  to  subaeril 
excellence  than  Jack  Batley,  when  he  ' 
of  ^*  the  world,^  from  which  it  is  aJ 
proscribed :  but  not  being  aware  that 
thy  brother  had  made  his  conditions^  or 
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elegant^  medium.  However,  his  resolve  was 
takeo ;  the  note  was  transmitted  to  JaCob  in 
one  of  his  own,  announcing  that  he  should  be 
ready,  whenever  his  brother  called,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Shamrock  Cottage. 

That  Jacob  did  call,  and  that  the  brothers 
did  gOj  we  shall  in  due  time  be  informed  ;  but 
as  some  little  time  must  elapse,  even  supposing 
Jack's  suit  successful  and  the  widow  wiUing, 
before  the  affair  can  be  concluded,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  draw  the  reader^s  attention  from 
the  anticipations  of  the  ardent  aspirant  for  the 
lady^s  favour,  —  of  the  happiness  which  he  was 
'destined  to  prove  in  his  second  marriage, — to  a 
retrospect  of  what  occurred  at  Sadgrove  since 
he  left  it,  or  rather  after  the  departure  of  the 
party  from  the  Hall  to  the  Fishing^House. 


F  5 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tux  day  was  delightful;  everybody  aeeoH 
spirits — most  of  the  party  were  :  those  who 
not^  assumed  a  gaiety  suited  to  the  oeea 
To  Helen,  the  sight  of  Mortimer  drinaf 
Countess  in  the  phaetoo  was  blissful,  oaB| 
with  what  her  own  position  would  have 
had  she  been  in  the  Countesses  place.     4 
happened)  during  their  progress,  neither  of 
who  were  on  either  side  of  Mrs.  Mortimer 
one  single  question  about  the  Fishing-H 
which,  however  important  to  everybody 
cause  of  their  having  an  agreeable  ride 
pleasant  luncheon  after  it,  nobody,  sav 
except  three  of  the  ptrty^  cared  one  fit 
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the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  or  the  antiquarian 
may  delight  in  the  research,  the  idlers  run 
their  eyes  over  a  ridge  of  rocks,  a  tract  of 
country,  or  a  heap  of  ruins,  merely  as  the  ac- 
cessories, if  not  the  immediate  cause,  of  an 
agreeable  excursion.  In  fact,  the  conversation 
near  the  '^  lady  of  the  house""  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  merits,  or  rather  demerits,  of  the 
departed  Tburstons;  it  being  a  remarkable 
fact,— -or  one  might  perhaps  better  say,  a  fact 
worthy  of  remark, — that,  whether  it  be  in  pub- 
lic or  private  life,  tlie  fluency  of  vituperation 
against  any  individual  object  becomes  infinitely 
more  powerful,—  playful  perhaps  it  might  be 
thought  amongst  what  Mrs.  Trollope  calls 
"  La  Haute  Voke,^^  —  the  moment  that  the 
absence  of  the  parties  implicated  is  ascertained 
to  be  perfectly  certain  and  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. 

One  thing  contributed  to  relieve  Helen's 
mind  almost  unconsciously,  —  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Magnus.  There  was  something  in  his 
manner,  and .  in  the  distant  coldness  of  his 
behaviour  towards  her,  which  his  friends-^the 


probable  Helen  ever  would  arrive  at  to 
tain  its  true  character:  and  moreovei 
beyond  this,  Helen  had  taken  into  her  he 
erroneously  perhaps,— that  Mortiiiier  hi 
pointed  his  trusty  friend  to  the  offl 
guardian-dragon  of  his  WoroestersUre 
perides ;  in  fact,  that  the  fcarful  oonado 
of  his  own  demerits,  and  the  natural  sue 
of  his  character,  had  induced  him  to  iav 
high-minded  friend  with  the  chivahous  i 
ter  of  domestic  spy* 

If  Helen  could  have  satisfied  herse' 
this  were  really  the  case^  it  is  impose 
guess  what  consequent  course  she  migl 
taken ;  for,  generally  qpeaking,  diat . 
iurveillaNce  is  sure  to  lead  directly  to  tb 
which  it  is  meant  to  mreti*    Nothing  i 
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eventually  justify  your  suspicions.  The  ab- 
sence of  Magnus  was  therefore,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  a  relief  to  her  mind,  she  scarce- 
ly knew  why;  and  accordingly  she  laughed  and 
talked  gaily  and  merrily  as  they  wended  their 
way  to  the  beautiful  bower. 

The  conversation  being  all  pure  **  London,^ 
nobody  paused  to  exclaim  as  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  burst  upon  the  view  of  the  lively 
party,  and  Helen  was  consequently  spared  the 
necessity  of  acting  novice :  indeed,  little  was 
said  at  all  germane  to  the  matter  till  they 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  on  the 
steps  of  which  stood  Mortimer  and  the  Count- 
ess  waiting  to  receive  the  "  company.*** 

**  Well,  Helen  dear,^  said  Mortimer,  address 
ing  himself  s{)ecially  to  his  wife,  '*  what  do  you 
think  of  this  snuggery  ?** 

*'  What  I  have  seen  of  it^^  said  Helen,  *^  is 
quite  charming." 

*^  Gome  this  way  then,"  said  the  animated 
husband,  who  seemed  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  be  unusually  gay  and  cheerful ;  **  I 
think  I  shall  surprise  you*^ 


tlirough  which  the  Severn  rippled  bi 
and  wtiich  was  skirted  in  the  back-gro 
the  Malverns.  The  deepening  tints  of  i 
had  already  beautifully  Taried  the  foliag 
as  the  fresh  breeie  blew  on  Helen's 
cheeky  she  pressed  the  ann  on  whidh  ( 
leaning,  and  said  half  unconsciously,, 
indeed  lovely .'' 

*'  I  knew  you  would  like  it,**  said  Mc 
«nd  turning  to  the  Countess,  who  w; 
behind  them,  added,  *<  I  tdd  you^  C 
that  Helen  would  be  pleased.^ 

**  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  it,**  re] 
lady,  with  a  manner  and  in  a  tone  wl 
evidently  meant  to  imply  something, 
Helen  could  not  exactly  divine. 

Isn*t  it  charming,  Mrs.  Morttnu 
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sucoesaful  manner  in  which  they  were  deceiving 
her  huabancL 

Helen  seemed  to  shrink  within  herself  at  the 
light  of  this  odious  look,  which,  although  not 
understood  by  Mortimer,  was  neither  unseen 
nor  unfelt  by  him.  It  had  just  the  effect  of 
curdling  all  the  suavity  which  he  seemed  to  have 
atoored  up  for  use  on  this  particular  occasion. 
Its  meaning  was  as  mysterious  to  Mortimer  as 
the  Countesses  previous  glance  at  him  had  been 
to  Helen :  but  it  evidently  had '  a  meaning ; 
and  the  little,  little  doubt  which  it  engendered 
so  completely  counterbalanced  all  his  hopes  of 
temporary  happiness,  that  he  seemed  at  once  to 
fall  back  into  the  morbid  melancholy  by  which 
he  was  ap  frequently  oppressed. 

This  tone  once  given  to  his  mind,  his  memory 
recurred  to  all  that  had  happened  in  the  same 
scene  years  before.  The  bright  expectation, 
that,  by  again  familiarizing  himself  with  his 
once  favourite  retreat  with  Helen,  he  might 
again  enjoy  its  beauties,  blest  with  the  posses- 
sion of  a  being  as  much  devoted  to  him  as  she 
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had  been  who  in  other  days  had  shared  its 
charms  and  its  pleasures,  faded  in  an  instant* 
Either  Helen  did  not  like  the  place,  or^  liking 
it,  had  been  prepossessed  unfavourably  against 
it  by  the  Countess,  —  which  he  thought  most 
probable,  —  or,  —  it  mattered  not  what  the 
alternative  was,  —  there  was  something  hidden 
under  the  surface,  and  his  peace  of  mind  was 
gone  for  that  day.  Sure  it  is,  as  the  vulgar 
man  fancies  that  everybody  who  laughs  in 
company  is  laughing  at  him,  the  guilty  man 
fears  in  every  look,  and  every  observation^ 
however  vague  the  one,  or  general  the  other, 
an  allusion  to  his  own  particular  case.  Mor- 
timer turned  from  his  wife  and  the  Countess, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh,  which  he  did  not  mean 
Helen  to  overhear,  joined  the  group  at  the 
other  window,  at  which  Lady  Mary,  who  was 
so  nearsighted  as  not  to  know  her  husband 
three  feet  off,  was  descanting  largely  and  dif- 
fusely upon  the  delightful  distant  view  which 
the  fishing-temple  commanded. 

''  Surely,  Countess/'  said  Helen,   "  Morti- 
mer  isn't  well !  " 
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*'  Oh,**  said  the  Countess,  *<  nothing — don^t 
mind  him  ;  he  is  only  thinking  of  other  days  t 
that  willow  which  now  overhangs  the  bank  so 
gracefully  was  planted  by  poor  Amelia.  I  dare 
say  something  struck  him,  —  don't  think  any- 
thing about  it ;  nothing  makes  him  worse  than 
taking  any  notice  or  making  any  remark.^ 

**  I  almost  wish  we  hadn't  come,**  said  Helen. 

**  Oh,  never  mind,***  said  the  Countess  St. 
Alme ;  ^  sooner  or  later  you  must  have  come, 
and  never  could  there  be  a  better  time  than 
when  we  have  a  merry  party  here.^ 

«  Yes,**  said  Helen  ;  «  but  if  Francis  is  sad, 
their  mirth  is  no  pleasure  to  me.'^ 

"  Oh,  it  will  all  blow  over,"  replied  the 
Countess :  **  my  delight  is,  how  admirably  you 
acted  your  surprise  at  the  prettiness  of  the 
place.'' 

*'  Oh,  Countess,  Countess !''  said  Helen, 
pushing  gently  past  her,  and  going  towards 
the  group  where  Mortimer  was,  but  looking 
at  her  at  the  moment  as  if  she  had  stabbed 
her  through  the  heart. 

"Good  God!"  thought  Helen,    "what  is 
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the  spell  this  woman  has  over  me?  —  w 
the  influence  F  Why  am  I  made  to  d 
my  husband  without  the  least  cause  or  n 
Why  am  I  driven  to  embitter  the  momc 
one  to  whose  happiness  my  whole  soul 
voted  ?  —  This  mutt  be  conquered.^ 

The  moment  Helen  joined  Liady  ] 
coterie,  Mortimer  left  it  on  a  pretence  of 
ing  Captain  Harvey  a  particular  sort  o4 
which  he  had  built  for  his  fishing  excur 
but  it  was  evident  to  Helen  that  her  ap| 
had  been  the  signal  £ar  his  departure.  SI 
a  sort  of  wild  determination  to  follow  hi 
seemed  as  if  she  were  to  lose  him  for  ever 
did  not  make  an  exertion  at  that  moi 
if  she  admitted  for  once  the  possibility  i 
presence  being  repulsive,  she  admitted  «] 
could  render  her  miserable  for  life.  He] 
swam ;  she  felt  her  cheek  flushed,  and  se 
for  the  moment,  imbued  with  a  giant's  sti 
and  resolution. 

^^  Gome»  Lady  Mary,^  said  she,  ^^  let 
and  see  this  famous  boat,  too ;  why  shoul 
men  have  it  all  their  own  way  ? '' 
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Tbifi  was  8aid  with  apparent  gaiety,  and 
followed  by  a  laugh,  in  which,  alas!  there 
was  no  mirth.  Lady  Mary,  who  took  things 
as  they  came,  thought  Helen  had  some  rea- 
icm  for  wishing  to  see  the  boat,  about  which 
her  ladyship  cared  no  more  than  she  did  for 
its  hospitable  owner;  and  accordingly,  tak- 
ing the^  arm  that  Helen  o£Pered,  they  "  trotted 
off^"  to  use  her  ladyship's  own  expression,  to 
the  boat-house  where  this  wonderful  bark  was 
resting. 

The  Countess  saw  this  movement ;  and  hav- 
ing, what  the  world  calls,  ^^  all  her  eyes  about 
her,"  she  saw  also  that  she  had  wounded 
Helenas  feelings,  and  that  Helen  really  cared 
for  Francis  a  great  deal  more  than  she  at  first 
thought  she  did:  this,  for  some  yet  undisco- 
vered reason,  rendered  the  unhappy  Helen  — - 
for  such  she  seemed  destined  to  be  —  more 
hateful  to  her  than  she  was  before ;  and,  while 
the  anxious  wife  was  gone  on  a  journey  of  love 
to  her  captious  husband,  her  charming  friend 
was  calculating  the  means  of  undoing  all  the 


and  chided  her  jestingly  for  her  fear  o 
him. 

^^  I  assure  you,  dear  Francis,^  said  H 
was  wondering  whither  you  had  flown 
approach ;  and^  as  eTerybody  seems  n 
luncheon,  I  enlisted  Lady  Mary  to  be  i 
fade  in  overtaking  and  apprehending 
serter." 

^  I  am  sure,  dear,  it  is  Tery  flatteiii 
so  hunted,""  said  Francis.    *<  Where 
friend,  the  Countess  ?" 

«<  My  friend  P  said  Helen  in  a  torn 
that  which  she  usually  adopted  when  s 
of  her  intimate   associates,  —  ^  jfour 
Francis."* 

The  sunshine  of  his  countenance  wi 
in  an  instant ;   a  frown  aeain  oontnc 
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the  fisberman  from  the  particular  construction 
of  his  vessel. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Mary  in  a  sort 
of  whisper,  *^  what  sharp  lectures  you  can 
giTe  in  a  few  words  !^' 

"  How  r  said  Helen. 

**  I  mean,  the  way  you  snubbed  your  hus- 
band about  his  friend  the  Countess,''  said  Lady 
Mary. 

**  I — I  snub  i^  said  Helen  ;  "  my  dear  Lady 
Mary,  I  assure  you  I  am  not  at  all  a  lecturer. 
I  merely  said  what  was  true:  Francis  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Count  and  Countess,  and 
they  are  his  friends,  not  mine.**^ 

**  Yes,**  said  Lady  Mary,  "  that  ''s  all  very 
true;  only Did  you  ever  see  young  Blocks- 
ford,  her  son  f^ 

^  Yes,*  said  Helen,  "  he  has  been  staying 
here :  those  two  drawings  I  showed  you  in  my 
boudoir  were  done  by  him." 

^^  Yes,  I  know,^  said  Lady  Mary ;  *'  but  I 
did  not  know  whether  you  had  seen  Attn : 
that^s  alL     I  ——Oh  !  here  she  comes."** 

—  And  so  she  did  come,  accompanied  by 


to  have  a  meaning,  aux^  » 

iiatured  moaning  too,  as  regarded  the  Coi 
ess,  whom  Lady  Mary  hated  most  cordial!} 

<^  Dearest  Countess,^  said  Lady  Mary,  <' 
you  come  to  bear  witness  to  this  pretty 
grimage  of  love?  Helen  has  been  huabi 
hunting.^ 

*^  I  hope,^  said  the  Goimtaiti  ^  die 
caught  her  dear,  for  we  are  all  starving.* 

*^  Yes,"  said  Helen  in  a  subdued  tonc^  al 
which   she  somehow  felt  she  oould  not 
her  Toice ;  **  be  is  coming,  I  believe.* 

*'Well,''  said  the  GountCM^  '^as^ 
here,  we  need  not  wait  for  Asm :  so,  coal< 
us  rally ;  I  think  we  shall  all  be  the  betti 
something  to  eat.^ 

— **  And  a  leetle  to  drink  of  de  chasifM 

"  '*-'  r«^„„t  •  whioh  was  all  be  said  c 
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*'  1 11  go  and  fetch  him,''  said  the  Countess ; 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  boat-house. 

Helen  felt  a  chill  run  through  her  veins  as 
this  was  said  and  done :  but  what  her  feelings 
were  cannot  be:  described,  when,  upon  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  ground,  she  beheld  those  of 
Lady  Mary  fixed  upon  her,  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  at  the  free  and  easy  manner  of  her 
friend,  and  of  the  quiet  way  in  which  Helen 
seemed  to  endure  her  domination. 

All  Lady  Mary  said  was,  "  Well  !^ — but  her 
looks  conveyed  an  idea  that  she  thought  a 
great  deal  more; 

Strange  to  say,  however  much  worried,  how* 
ever  much  excited,  however  much  vexed  by 
the  Countess,  Helen  never  before  had  enter- 
tained the  slightest  suspicion  of  that  which, 
for  her  misery,  at  this  moment  flashed  into  h^ 
mind.  It  was  clear  as  light ;  Lady  Mary,  a 
woman  of  ^*  the  world,^  was  aware  of  it :  Helen 
was  looked  upon  by  her  own  guests  as  a  vic-t 
tim,  —  as  a  duped,  deceived  wife, — and  the 
Countess  was But  was  it  probable,  was  it 
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possible,  that  in  the  first  month  of  his  marruge 
with  her  he  should  seek  not  only  to  renew  id 
old  acquaintance  with  this  woman,  but  Msg 
her  into  the  society  and  into  a  constant  isio- 
ciation  with  his  young  wife  ?  The  thing  would 
not  be  believed  even  in  a  novel ;  and  yet  — — • 
And  then  came  the  collecting  in  her  miod 
the  ten  thousand  nothings,  —  the 

«  Triaes  light  as  air,"— 
which  had  occurred  during  the  Countesafs  do- 
mestication at  Sadgrove ;  —  the  circumstance 
of  the  visit  to  this  very  fishing-temple:  —but 
nOy  no,  —  it  must  be  calumny,  —  it  must  be 
the  jealousy  which  women  cannot  repren" 
the  envy  they  cannot  control :  -r-  and  yet,  f by 
should  Lady  Mary  be  envious  of  the  Gountcsi 
St.  Alme  ?  Still,  the  look  she  gave  !— and  then 
the  manner  of  the  men  who  were  staying  tbefe» 
while  addressing  her !  —  there  seemed  to  be  in 
ease,  an  almost  boldness  of  familiarity,  in  their 
conduct  towards  her,  totally  different  from 
that  which  they  observed  towards  herselft  ^ 
Lady  Mary,  or  any  other  of  the  visiters.  And 
then,  the  rooted  hatred  of  Mortimer'^s  sister  for 
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ber^  —  for  of  this  she  was  made  aware  by  the 
necessity  Mortimer  felt  for  giving  some  strong 
reason  why  Mrs.  Farnham  refused  to  join  the 
Sadgrove  party  :  — in  fact,  all  in  one  moment 
were  conjured  up,  by  the  glance  of  Lady  Mary's 
bright  blue  eyes,  visions  innumerable,  doubts, 
suspicions,  dreads,  and  alarms,  to  which  Helen's 
mind  had  yet  been  a  stranger. 

Helen'^s  spirit  was  a  proud  one :  she  would 
bear  with  patience  and  with  perseverance  all 
the  ills  and  sorrows  of  mortal  life  to  serve, 
to  soothe,  to  save  the  being  she  loved :  nay, 
marrying  Mortimer  as  she  did,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  and  of  the  follies,  and 
even  vices,  of  his  earlier  life,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  make  allowances,  and  to  look  over 
with  kindness  and  consideration  whatever  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  former  marriage 
might  militate  against  their  perfect  happiness ; 
but,  the  moment  she  fancied  that  she  was  made 
a  dupe  of,  and  that  ^*  the  world  ^  pitied  her 
blindness  or  meanness  in  enduring  a  rival  near 
the  throne,  all  other  feelings  sank  into  shade. 

VOL.   II.  o 


deception  meant,  to  conceal  from  him  t 
she  was  devoted  tTie  dreadful  thought 
had  been  created  in  her  mind?  Ho^ 
she  bear  to  look  upon  the  Countess? 
to  see  her  the  usual  companion  of  Ii 
band?  And  yet,  so  did  it  happen, 
she  turned  from  Lady  Mary,  and  while 
that  has  been  written  was  flashing,  li{ 
like,  through  her  brain,  she  saw  the  C 
gaily  approaching  them,  leaning  on  Mo 
arm. 

Whether  Lady  Mary  saw  how  her  U 
told,  or  not,  one  cannot  ascertain  :  she  o 
followed  it  up  in  the  roost  skilful  mai 
saying,  with  all  the  carelessness  imagina 

**  Well,   dear,  although  you  went 
hunt  your  husband,  the  Countess  baa 
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brush  away  a  tear :  **  let  us  be  revenged,  Lady 
Mary,  and  leave  them  to  follow  us.*^ 

Lady  Mary  was  as  much  a  woman  of  the 
world  in  her  way  as  the  Countess  was  in  hers, 
and  duly  appreciated  this  forced  piece  of  gaiety 
on  the  part  of  Helen ;  however,  as  she  had 
carried  her  point,  and  done  her  duty  by  en« 
lightening  her  fair  hostess,  she,  of  course, 
entered  into  the  little  divertisement  with  the 
greatest  alacrity. 

The  luncheon  served,  the  soup,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  hot,  the  champagne 
cold,  the  party  seated,  the  windows  closed, 
and  the  snug  circle  formed,  everybody  seemed 
at  home.  All  the  sight-seeing  part  of  the 
morning  being  past,  the  refreshment  after 
labour,  which  is  alike  essential  to  free-masons 
and  those  of  the  <^  profane/'  seemed  to  put 
everybody  in  good-humour,  excepting  two  per- 
sons, by  whom  was  all  the  gaiety  provided. 
Mortimer  and  Helen  were  the  only  two  who 
were  compelled  to  act  a  part ;  they  were  both 
wretched:  Mortimer,  for  a  thousand  reasons 
connected  with  the  present  and  the  past ;  and 

o  2 


])een  already,  to  a  certain  extent,  sh; 

What  position  could  be  more  pi 
that  of  this  man  and  wife  ?  Devot 
other,  if  their  feelings  and  affectioni 
allowed  fair  play,  they  were,  wi 
slightest  reason,  estranged  from  ei 
and  here  were  two  hearts,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  mutual  love,  throbbii 
hour  of  gaiety  with  pain,  with  | 
doubt,  with  jealousy. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  ^^  better  to 
end  of  a  feast  than  at  the  begii 
Yray  ;**  now,  as  Sterne  says,  **  The 
Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ej 
gay  brightness  of  a  dejeuner  i  la 
like  this  of  Mortimer^s:  look  at  i( 
^  hour  is  past,"  the  ruins  by  no  mi 
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ners,)  has  been  gratified,  — •  the  mutilated  jel- 
lies, the  abandoned  legs  of  fowls,  the  scattered 
lobster  salad,  the  desolated  piles  of  prawns, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Things  had  arrived  at 
this  point,  and  the  listlessness  of  the  flushed 
guests  manifested  itself  by  their  rising  from 
table,  and  beginning  to  feel  chilly,  and  talking 
about  the  horses  and  the  carriages  and  going 
back  again.  There  it  is,  —  all  pleasure  must 
end  in  this  sublunary  world  ;  and  accordingly 
orders  were  given  for  making  preparations  for 
the  departure. 

^^  I  cannot  go,"  said  the  Countess,  ^*  without 
seeing  my  poor  dear  nice  old  woman.  Here, 
sir,"  continued  this  most  amiable  of  her  sex, 
speaking  to  one  of  the  footmen,  ^*  go,  and  send 
Willis's  old  woman  here, — the  guardian  nymph, 
as  I  call  her,  of  the  fishing-temple.**^ 

"  Poor  old  soul !  ^  said  Mortimer  ;  "  I 
really  believe  that  she  is  as  proud  of  her  post 
here  as  a  governor-general  is  at  Calcutta :  she 
takes  a  delight  in  the  place.*^ 

— "  And,"  whispered  the  Countess,  "  Amelia 
gave  her  the  office.**^ 


in  what  might  be  called  friendl} 
repel  the  remark  by  motioning  th 
from  him. 

Helen,  not  daunted  by  the  fa 
which  circumstances  had  inspired 
her  husband  and  his  friend,  who,  i 
ning  inherent  in  her  nature^  had,  du 
past,  felt  that  something  had  oocurrei 
Helenas  views  of  her  position  in 
circle,  and  who  seemed  proportional] 
resolved  upon  mischief.  It  would  b 
to  notice  how  many  glasses  of  chan 
drank  at  luncheon,  but  there  seemc 
her  air  and  manner  a  restless  anxietj 
thing  to  happen  at  this  particuUu 
for  which  Helen,  who  noticed  her 
could  not  account. 


ml 
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do  you  get  on  ?  You  are  one  of  those  ever- 
greens upon  which  time  and  seasons  have  no 
effect.    Are  you  comfortable  and  happy  ?** 

^*  Yes,  sir,''  said  the  old  woman ;  *^  quite 
so,  thank  you,  sir.  I  hope,  ladies^  you  are 
quite  well,^  added  the  grateful  rustic,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Mortimer  and  the  Countess. 

*^  Quite  well,  thank  you,^^  was  the  answer  of 
both* 

*^  Here,  my  good  woman,**  said  Mortimer, 
slipping  a  sovereign  into  the  wood-like  palm 
of  her  shrivelled  hand ;  ^^  you  must  not  forget 
the  day  of  our  first  visit  to  the  Fishing. 
House.'' 

^*  Thank  you,  air,  thank  you,''  said  she,  drop- 
ping a  curtsey,  from  which  it  appeared  some- 
what improbable  that  she  would  ever  recover. 
^  I  hope,  ma'am,"  added  she,  addressing  Helen, 
^^  you  like  the  way  I  had  those  muslin  cur* 
tains  put  up:  I  could  not  get  the  man  to  send 
home  the  pink  ones  which  you  told  me  to  get 
cleaned." 

Helen  felt  as  if  she  should  sink  into  the 
earth.     Mortimer  looked  astounded. 

^  Wfayt*  said  he,  ^*  what  are  you  talking 


1  never  dream  till  1  go  to  sleep,  and 
that  now.     My  lady  there  ordered  n 
the   curtains  which   used  to  be  in   t 


roora*^- 


Mortimer  looked  at  Helen,  who 
face  in  her  hands,  and  sank  on  to  a 
the  verandah. 

^'  There,"  said  the  Countess,  burstin 
laugh  ;  ^^  that  will  do,  old  lady :  not 
have  secrets  in  this  world. —  60  along 
is  a  pretty  discovery,  Helen  dear.** 

^^  God  help  me  !^  said  Helen. 

''  What  does  all  this  mean  ?*"  said  M 
"Have  I  been  duped,  —  deceived, — 
fool  of? — taught  to  bring  Helen  here  1 
prise,  —  as  something  to  delight  her, — 
has  been  " 


'd 
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1 11  explain  it  all  to  Francis :  you  are  not  in 
the  least  to  blame ;  it  is  all  my  fault.**^ 

*<  Let  me  go  in,^  said  Helen ;  *^  I  cannot 
face  these  people.  Oh !  Francis,  Francis,  have 
mercy  upon  me!** 

^*  This  is  most  extraordinary  !^  said  Mor- 
timer. 

**  Let  me  lean  on  you,  Mortimer,"  said 
Helen. 

"  Countess,^  said  he,  "  lead  her  in." 
"  No,  no,  no,  Mortimer,'*  sobbed  Helen,  — 
"  you,  you  !*" 

She  leant  on  his  arm,  and  he  did  lead  her 
to  the  door  of  the  boudoir;  but,  as  he  went,  he 
cast  a  look  at  the  Countess,  which,  if  she  had 
possessed  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
would  have  wrung  her  heart :  —  but  no ;  she 
turned  from  his  gaze  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
and,  joining  her  particular  friend  Lady  Mary, 
merely  said,  in  answer  to  an  enquiring  simper, 
**  A  little  domestic  happiness,  —  that 's  all  !'* 
The  manner  in  which  Lady  Mary  received 
this  explanation  might  have  satisfied  the  Count- 
ess, and  perhaps  did  satisfy  her,  that  the  cha- 

o  5 
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racter  of  her  influence  in  the  family  was  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  ladies  who  visited 
Sadgrove :  however,  there  is  a  certain  diss  of 
adventurous  women  in  the  world,  who,  after 
having  run  a  long  career  without  having  beca 
actually  **  found  out,^^  seem  resolved  to  fight 
the  whole  battle,  and  defy  the  usual  prqa- 
dices  of  society,  —  as  wicked  or  foolish  nini^ 
ters  endeavour  to  bolster  up  their  worst  <» 
weakest  actions  by  heaping  rewards  and  hoDoms 
upon  those  who  have  been  the  active  agents 
for  carrying  their  ruinous  designs  into  tie- 
cution. 

She  turned  away  from  Lady  Mary,  sadf 
affecting  a  solicitude  in  which  she  knew  natbtf 
Mortimer  nor  his  wife  would  put  too  nacB 
faith,  enquired  at  the  door  of  the  boudoir  bo* 
Helen  was. 

Helen  was  leaning  her  burning  forehead  Q0 
Mortimer^s  bosom :  he  had  placed  her  oo  * 
sofa,  and  drawn  his  chair  beside  it.  The  ^' 
cumstances,  the  innocent  disclosure  made  bf 
the  poor  old  woman,  the  surprise  it  occasic^ 
him,  and  the  fearful  agitation  of  his  poor  ^^ 
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filled  him  with  wonder  and  alarm  ;  but  when 
Helen,  hearing  the  Countesses  voice,  clung 
closer  to  him  and  held  him  fast^  he  felt  that 
the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  the  line  of 
conduct  his  hateful  friend  was  adopting,  was 
one  which  must  be  abandoned. 

*' Do  not,  do  not  let  her  come  in,"  whis- 
pered Helen. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mortimer,  almost  terrified 
into  submission ;  ^^  I  will  speak  to  her  myself 

^*  Francis,  Francis  dearest,  do  not  leave 
me  !^  said  Helen. 

^^  But  for  one  moment,^  said  Francis. 

And  in  that  brief  space  of  time  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Countess  the  absolute  necessity  for 
keeping  Helen  quiet ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  express 
by  his  manner  his  almost  abhorrence  of  her  con- 
duct in  making  his  innocent  wife  a  party  to  a 
deception  in  the  exposure  of  which  she  seemed 
to  delight. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Countess  was  by  no 
means  pleased  wilh  the  manner  in  which  her 
kind  attentions  to  Helen  were  dispensed  with 
by  Mortimer ;  and  the  look  she  gave  Mm  con- 
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finced  him  chat.  howeTer  much  his  omtiind 
f«?eling  tor  the  pecuIiAritj  of  his  wife^s  positioo 
under  the  induence  of  such  a  woman  might  in 
fact  predomiaate,  it  became  a  matter  of  poUcj, 
for  reasons  known  to  himself,  to  conceal,  if 
possible,  the  resentment  which  he  could  not 
help  entertaining  towards  the  author  of  the 
mischief  which  had  occurred,  and  the  misery 
which  had  resulted,  as  far  as  the  suffering 
Helen  was  concerned- 

^^  Francis  !*  said  Helen,  violently  agitated, 
^^  Francis,  acquit  me  of  this  deception  !  It  is 
no  act  of  mine ;  it  is  " 

—  "  Stay,  Helen,^  interrupted  Mortimer. 
"  I  am  quite  ready,  and  most  willing,  to  make 
all  allowances ;  but  surely  no  human  being, 
man  or  woman,  ought  to  usurp  that  confidence 
which  is  of  right  a  husbands  It  is  true  that 
the  book  I  saw  this  morning  in  your  room  was 
sent  you  by  the  Countess ;  I  do  not  doubt  it : 
the  coincidence  as  to  its  contents  is  curious. 
I  have  no  doubt  either  that  the  Countess 
brought  you  to  this  place ;  it  must  be  so :  — 
but   what    then,   Helen  ?  —  why  conceal  the 
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truth  ?  If  you  had  not  some  very  particular 
reason,  it  would  have  been  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  told  me  of  your 
vbit  here.*" 

*^  I  should  have  told  you  all,  Francis,^^  said 
Helen. 

.  "  Should !"  repeated  Mortimer; — "  but  you 
did  110^,  Helen,  say  one  syllable  about  it.  You 
suffered  me  to  tell  our  visiters  that  you  had 
never  been  here,  and  that  this  day  should  be 
a  surprise  to  you :  you  never  checked  me  — 
never  said  you  had  been  here.  What  will 
these  people  think,  when  it  turns  out " 

"  These  people  r  said  Helen :  "oh  I  Mor- 
timer, my  beloved  Mortimer  I  what  these  peo- 
ple think  or  say,  matters  nothing  to  me :  it  is 
to  you  alone  I  look ;  it  is  for  what  you  think 
I  alone  care.  I  was  warned  by  the  Countess 
not  to  tell  you ;  and,  if  I  could  make  you  com- 
prehend all  I  have  endured  since  we  were  here 
yesterday  till  this  moment,  you  would  pity 
me. 

*^  But,  dearest,**  said  Mortimer,  "  where  in 
all  this  is  the  evidence  of  that  strength  of  mind 
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The  pure  ingenuousness 

"Oh,  spare  me,  Mortimer  r**  sa 
"  spare  me;  I  am  wrong — I  knov 
indeed  —  indeed  I  was  misled ;  I 
fluenced." 

"  Well,"  said  Mortimer,   "  I  sho 
thought  you  could  have  resisted  the 
of  Madame  St.  Alme  in  my  favour.'' 
Francis,^^  said  Helen,  clasping  be 

why  —  why  did  you  ever  render  t 
possible?^ 

^^  It  was  by  your  own  invitation  tb 
here,""  said  Mortimer. 

^*  How,  and   by  whom  suggested 
Helen. 

*^  I  thought  you  would  find  society  a^ 
here,''  said  Mortimer ;  "  and  I** 
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selves  8o  decidedly  and  permanently  with  one 
family?'' 

**  Perhaps,**  said  Mortimer,  "  any  old  friends 
of  mine  are  objectionable  to  you  P'' 

"  No,  no,*'  said  Helen ;  "  but  you  —  you 
yourself,  not  four  hours  since,  spoke  to  me  of 
the  Countess,  not  as  if  you  loved  her.** 

**  Loved  her  !**  said  Mortimer. 

**  I  mean,  liked  her,''  said  Helen. 

**  To  be  sure,"  muttered  Mortimer  ;  "  what 
else  should  you  mean  ?  Loved  her  ! — who  has 
been  talking  to  you  in  this  strain  ?** 

^'  In  what  strain,  dearest  ?'* 

*^  Dearest,'*  said  Francis,  ^*  your  mind  has 
been  unsettled;  some  devil  has  been  at  work 
here:— what  do  you  mean  by  my  loving  the 
Countess,  Helen  ?" 

*^  I  merely  used  the  word,**  said  Helen,  ter- 
ri6ed  at  her  husband*s  manner,  ^^  as  one  uses 
it  in  common  parlance." 

"  This  is  all  wrong,"  said  Mortimer ;  "  the 
train  is  fired,— everything  is  deception;  the 
ground  we  tread  is  mined  —  hollowed.  Who 
has  been  poisoning  your  mind  against  me  ?" 
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*^  No  one,^  said  Helen,  growing  calmer  and 
more  determined  as  she  saw  her  husband's  an- 
ger rise.  ^'  I  have  spoken  of  you  to  no  human 
being  except  the  Countess,  who  has  known  you 
so  long.  Mortimer,*"  added  she,  risiog  from 
the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  reclining,  '^  you 
do  not  know  me  yet.  I  am  too  proud  to  make 
confidences  ;  and  all  that  I  have  heard,  and  all 
that  has  been  insinuated  by  your  friend  the 
Countess,  I  have  treated  with  disdain  :  and  now 
you  shall  see  how  this  proud  heart  that  you 
continue  to  fancy  capable  of  deceit  and  meanness 
shall  bear  me  through  this  struggle. — Let  us 
join  our  friends;  they  will  wonder  why  we  stay 
so  long  from  them  :  and,  if  I  perish  in  the 
struggle,  no  tear  shall  dim  these  eyes,  no  sigh 
shall  heave  this  breast ;  and,  since  I  can  dis- 
semble, Francis,  I  will  make  the  effort  now, 
that  these  hollow-hearted  guests  of  ours  may 
not  be  gratified  with  that  which  of  all  things 
would  please  them  most,  —  a  domestic  quarrel. 
But  mark  me,  Francis ;  I  have  been  led  into 
this  by  t/our  friend :  let  me  be  released  from 
her  influence,  and  I  shall  be  happy/' 
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Saying  which,  she  hastily  put  together  her 
disturbed  hair,  which,  after  a  ride  and  stroll 
upon  the  Severn's  banks,  was  not  likely  to  be 
in  the  best  order ;  and  playfully,  almost  wildly, 
said, 

^*  Give  me  your  arm,  Francis.  Do  not  de- 
grade me ;  I  do  not  deserve  it : — let  these  peo- 
ple know  nothing  of  this.^^ 

Mortimer  was  startled  by  her  manner,  ut- 
terly overcome  by  the  occurrences  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  driven  to  an  extremity  by  the  demand 
of  his  wife  with  regard  to  the  Countess :  but, 
although  convinced  that  she  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  that  artful  woman^s  cunning,  the  con- 
viction had  taken  full  possession  of  him  that 
he  had,  nevertheless,  fallen  in  her  estimation ; 
that  his  influence  over  her  was  now  only  second- 
ary; that  other  persons  of  the  party  had  stimu- 
lated her  in  what  he  considered  a  rebellion 
against  his  ¥all;  and,  above  all,  he  felt  that 
the  woman  who,  under  any  circumstances  in 
the  world,  could  coolly  and  deliberately  con- 
ceal a  visit  made  the  day  before  to  the  spot  to 
which  her  husband  was  avowedly  and  osten^ 


^ ^ » «.! ,  luf piiciiiy  OD 

suggestions,  and  they  rejoined  the 
nothing  had  happened ;  the  Coun 
however,  been  good  enough  to  th 
sinuations  quite  sufficient    to  ecu 
good  effects  producible  by  Helen's  s 
triumph  over  her  feelings.    The  ai 
for  the  return  home  were  made, 
ess  again  mounted   the  phaeton, 
again  joined  the  equestrians. 

What  the  conversation  might 
which  passed  between  Mortimer  and 
ess  on  the  road,  it  is  impossible  to  u 
art  she  might  have  exercised  to  I 
events  of  the  morning  after  her  owi 
this  one  thing  is  certain,  that  on  th 
were  sown  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
of  Sadgrove  the  seeds  of  «  !«*•♦•«••♦ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Nevbr  had  Helen  entered  Sadgrove  with 
feelings  like  those  which  oppressed  her  on  her 
return  this  day;  and  surely,  never,  taking  all 
the  events  which  seemed  likely  to  result  from 
the  unsettlement  of  Mortimer's  mind  into  the 
calculation,  did  there  arise  a  stronger  or  more 
dreadful  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  great 
events  turn  upon  extremely  small  ones.  The 
whole  affair  of  the  Fishing-House,  with  all  the 
concomitant  proceedings,  was  one  of  the  most 
trifling  nature;  but  it  involved  a  spirit  of 
deception  and  insincerity  which  alarmed  and 
grieved  him.  It  might  be  perfectly  true, — 
na]^,  the  Countess  subsequently  admitted  and 
protested  that  it  was,  — •  that  she  was  the  sole 
cause  and  origin  of  the  visit ;  but,  although 
her  candour   upon   this  part  of  the  transac- 


struction  upon  Helen's  silence  on 
which  he,  instead  of  attributing  to  tl 
of  her  dangerous  friend,  laid  to  the 
her  abhorrence  of  the  scene  of  his  £ 
piness;    and   this,  coupled  with  hi 
discovery  of  the  book,  roused  in  hii 
ever   latent   feeling)    that  he  was 
despised  for  his  former  crimes  by  he 
he  had  looked  for  consolation  and  a 
of  the  past. 

Helen,  who  had  made  up  her  mind 
rel  on  their  return,  was  almost  paii 
appointed  by  beholding  the  sullen  ci 
her  husband  throughout  the  rest  oi 
She  was  all  spirit  and  animation :  she  ¥ 
vindicated  her  conduct,  explained  i 
and,  even  if  MortimerV  iin<»*>t.  u-^J  »-- 
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mission  to  the  influence  of  the  Countess  St. 
Alme ;  —  but  no :  Mortimer's  brow  was  over- 
cast, and  he  seemed  melancholy  and  unhappy, 
but  he  was  studiously  kind — almost  polite — 
in  his  manner  towards  his  wife  when  he  did 
address  her  during  the  day ;  but  the  afiection 
and  tenderness  which  were  dear  to  her  heart 
were  absent.  The  well-bred  gentleman  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  **  a  scene ;"  and,  al- 
though he  engaged  himself  generally  in  con- 
versation with  his  visiters,  no  eyes  except 
those  which  were  accustomed  to  watch  with 
tender  anxiety  every  turn  of  his  countenance, 
could  have  detected  the  change  which  to  them 
was  but  too  evident. 

In  this  state  Helen  could  not  bear  to  exist : 
the  idea  of  living,  as  it  were,  upon  sufferance, 
—  upon  the  negative,  the  conditional  affection 
of  her  husband,  —  was  worse  than  death. 

**  Mortimer,*"  said  she,  when  they  retired  for 
the  night,  with  difliculty  suppressing  her  tears, 
^^  I  cannot  endure  the  change  in  your  manner 
and  conduct  towards  me,  which  is  so  evident. 
If  I .  have  offended  you,  tell  me  so ;  if  I  have 


ed,  shunned, —  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cai 
it." 

^'  I  know  of  DO  fault,'*^  said  Mortini 
feel  no  anger ;  I  may,  perhaps,  be  a  1 
prised  at  the  skill  which  you  exhibiti 
ing  this  morning  during  our  excui 
know  no  reason  why  you  should  ha 
the  trouble  to  deny  that  you  had  p 
visited  the  fishing-temple.'*^ 

—  ^<  I  never  did  deny  it,  Mortimi 
Helen. 

"  No,"^  said  Mortimer,  **  I  grant  ji 
but  your  tacit  admission  that  you  ne^ 
— your  disa^nbled  surprise  when  I  poii 
its  beauties, — ^in  short,  every  part  of  y< 
duct  was,  as  you  know,  meant  to  de< 
into  the  belief  that  you  were  till  then,  a 
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the  course  of  which  you  complain,  and  not 
unjustly  either.  I  admit  the  fault;  but  I 
acted  under  an  influence,  and  in  the  belief 
that  I  was  doing  that  which  would  most  con- 
duce to  your  tranquillity  and  pleasure.'' 

"  How  could  you  believe,  Helen,"  said  Mor- 
timer, **  that  I  had  any  object  in  concealing 
from  you  the  existence  of  this  pretty  toy,  ex- 
cept that  of  surprising  you  by  a  visit  to  it 
when  the  fit  season  should  have  arrived  ?^ 

**  I  did  think  so,*"  said  Helen ;  ^^  or,  trust 
me,  I  never  should  have  acted  as  you  say  I 
have.** 

^^  That  seems  strange!"  said  Mortimer,  in 
a  tone  of  doubtingness,  which,  to  a  heart  like 
Helenas,  was  unbearable. 

"It  is  not  strange,"  sobbed  his  wife :  **  I 
was  taught  to  think  so,  by  one  who  seems,  or 
pretends  at  least,  to  know  more  of  your  tens 
per  and  character  than  any  one  else,  —  the 
Countess.^ 

"  What  r  said  Mortimer ;  ^^  are  you  jealous, 
Helen?" 

This  brief  question  gave  a  sudden  turn  to 
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Helen's  thoughts  and  feelings  and  a  dialogue, 
for  which  Mortimer  was  scarcely  prepared. 

"  Jealous  !"  said  Helen,  turning  crimson,  — 
"  jealous,  Mortimer  !  —  no :  if  I  were  jealous, 
God  knows  what  I  might  do ;  but  I  am  noi. 
No,  Francis,  never  till  this  moment  did  I 
think, — did  I  fancy ""^ 

"  Hush  !  dearest  Helen,'"  said  Mortimer,  **  I 
only  joked  :  I  " 

"  This  is  no  time  for  joking,  Mortimer,'*' 
said  Helen.  "  With  a  heart  all  your  own,  — 
with  a  devotion  to  you  such  as  woman  per- 
haps never  felt  for  man,  —  with  an  earnest 
and  unceasing  desire  to  gain,  not  your  love 
only,  but  your  esteem  and  respect,— I  have 
been  led  in  half-a-dozen  instances  to  conduct 
myself,  not,  as  /  thought,  according  to  your 
views  or  wishes,  but  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Countess  St.  Alme  as  to 
what  would  most  conduce  to  your  happiness 
and  tranquillity.**' 

"  Did  she  use  the  word  tranquillity  ?**  mut- 
tered Mortimer. 

*^  I  merely  echo  her  expressioD,**  said  Heleiu. 
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^  She  never  told  me  Mis,^  said  Mortimer 
abstractedly* 

"/tell you,  Mortimer,''  said  Helen; — "  and," 
added  sbe^  looking  bitterly  indignant  at  the 
sort  of  doubt  of  her  veracity  which,  if  not  ex* 
pressed  by  words,  seemed  half  implied  by  her 
busband's  tone  and  manner,  "  I  suppose  I  am 
at  least  to  be  believed.'' 

Scenes  like  this,  dialogues  like  this,  and 
the  feelings  whence  they  took  their  rise,  are 
too  painful  to  be  long  dwelt  upon :  a  brief 
glance  at  them,  exhibits  all  the  misery  which 
presently  exists,  and  which  is  for  the  future 
to  be  apprehended. 

Let  the  veil  then  fall  over  the  rest  of  this 
discussion:  it  ended  in  Mortimer's  conviction 
that  Helen  was  all  truth  and  ingenuousness, 
and  that  she  was  the  dupe  and  creature  of  the 
Countess  St.  Alme.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this 
conviction,  there  grew  up  a  jealousy  indescrib- 
able by  words,  and  almost  incalculable  in 
thought,  —  a  jealousy  that  racked  his  heart 
and  disturbed  his  mind, — not  that  which  he  him- 
self felt,  but  which  he  believed  Helen  to  feel 

VOL.  11.  H 
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towards  the  lost,  fallen  Amelia!  The  pleiiit 
straightforward  step  which  would  hare  caaiufd 
his  comfort  would  have  bee»»  the  haniahment 
of  the  Countess  St.  Alme  firom  bis  doauitk 
circle.  Intriguing,  complax  and  manifdrif 
characterized  that  vivacious  lady ;  and^  while 
she  remained  to  keep  alive  the  recoUcctioo.of 
other  days,  nothing  like  happiness  could  be 
expected;  the  more  especially  as,  if  any  hunan 
being  could  have  searched  her  heart  and  nind^ 
they  would  have  ascertained  tliat  whatever 
might  be  her  present  feelings  towards  HelaOf 
her  detestation  of  Amelia  Lady  HilUngdm  was 
ten  times  more  powerful  and  invinciUe. 

It  has  already  been  saidf  that  Mordmer)  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion  which  took  pkMje  upqn 
the  present  occasion,  was  convinced  th|it  Hsien 
had  been  misled,  deceived,  and  betfijied.lqr 
the  Countess;  but  that  oonvicdon  waa  qn- 
dered  less  satisfactory— 'if  latisfiictory  qn/^t 
to  be  the  word —  by  the  evidence  adduced  fiofn 
events  of  the  readiness  of  Hdeo  to  lend  hg^ 
self  to  what  could  be  considered  neitfacip  mm 
nor  less  than  deceptioDy  negetive  or  pTpitfr^ 
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of  the  man  to  whom  her  devotion  was  unques- 
tioned ;  and  so,  out  of  her  anxiety  to  conform 
herself  to  his  character  and  disposition  under 
the  control  of  the  Countess,  there  was  created  in 
his  imagination,  besides  the  sensitive  jealousy  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  a  vision  of  weak- 
ness on  her  part,  or  rather  a  facility  of  com- 
plying with  the  views  and  opinions  of  others, 
with  regard  to  his  character  and  conduct,  which 
tormented  him  during  the  rest  of  the  night 
even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  conviction  that 
she  had,  of  her  own  free-will,  deceived  him 
upon  this  occasion,  would  have  done. 

To  do  this  extraordinary  man  justice,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  morning  the 
thought  which  ought  first  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind  did  glimmer  there ;  he  did 
begin  to  think  that  the  stay  of  the  Countess 
had  been  suiBciently  protracted :  and  yet,  how 
to  remove  her  ?  —  what  to  say  to  induce  her  to 
leave  the  place  she  liked  most,  and  the  place 
where,  in  England,  if  truth  were  to  be  told, 
she  could  alone  conduct  herself  as  she  did 
while  she  was  in  it.     The  difficulty  was  over- 

H  2 


persons,  the  gratification  of  which 
before,  would  have  been  thought 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  fami 
Ten  days  passed  away  after  tl 
and,  of  course,  after  this  discuss 
two  visiters  went,  one  or  two  new 
but  the  Countess  St.  Alme  remi 
centre  of  the  circle,  fixed  as  stea 
curely  as  the  Flag-ship  in  Portsi 
hour  ;    and   there  she  probably 
remained  much  longer  but  for  th 
the  following  letter  from  Jack  Bi 
daughter,  which,  as  it  involves  a 
of  everything  essential  that  occuri 
receipt  of  the  pinky*rosy,  musky, 
missive  from  Mrs.  Teresa  Catling 
to  enlighten  us  not  only  as  to  wh 


.J  :- 
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"  My  dear  Helen,  Grosvenor  St.,  Nov.  — , 

"  What  I  am  about  to  write  may  perhaps 
in  some  sort  surprise  you  ;  although,  I  know 
enough  of  matrimonial  happiness  to  know 
that  family  secrets  are  no  secrets  at  all,  and 
that  therefore  through  Mortimer,  if  not  by 
any  other  means,  you  are  by  this  time,  and 
have  been  long  before,  made  perfectly  aware 
of  the  very  ridiculous  mistake  I  made  ^with 
regard  to  the  Thurstons. 

^^  I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  child,  that  I  had 
not  courage  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of 
my  defeat,  or  rather  the  miscarriage  of  my  suit 
with  that  amiable  family;  nor  should  I  ever 
have  touched  upon  the  subject  had  I  not  pr^ 
vioualy  assured  myself  of  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  place  myself  in  a  position  calculated 
not  only  to  overcome  the  small  obloquy  which 
might  attach  to  a  venial  error,  but  to  present 
you  with  a  mother-in-law,  of  whom,  I  am  sure, 
you  will  be  as  fond  as  I  am  proud. 

"  You  will  recollect,  my  dearest  girl,  a 
remarkably  pretty,  sprightly,  blue-eyed,  fair- 
haired  widow,  of  the  name  of  Catling,  who. 
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just  out  of  her  weeds,  dined  with  us  twice  last 
season  in  Grosvenor  Street.  I  tfalnk,  sobk^ 
how,  you  did  not  quite  sympsthiie  with  me  te 
my  admiration  of  her :  — /  thought  her  duni- 
ing:  well,  nHmporte! — ^you  are  settled  bright^ 
and  happily,  and  therefore  her  dooiitiibii  tealH 
not  in  any  way  affect  you.  The  &ct  ii^  we  tve 
engaged :  she  has  a  pretty  jointure^  not  latgs^ 
but  enough,  with  what  /  have,  to  make  us  qidte 
happy  for  life ;  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  secure 
her  an  equally  good  income  with  that  whidi  she 
now  possesses,  after  my  death,  if,  as  the  oommdn 
course  of  nature  indicates,  I  should  go  first. 

<^  This,  I  think,  will  please  yoo,  —  at  leasts 
dearest  Helen,  I  hope  it  will ;  for  my  Sdeeess 
in  this  proceeding  involves,  as  Ikr  as  I  iodk  Mt 
it,  no  small  degree  of  respectability  to  my  ptf^ 
sonal  character.  To  me  the  pkasure  of  suthg 
you  and  Mortimer  at  the  cdebnition  ef  Hie 
marriage  would  be  great ;  and  altbongb  idia 
aware  of  his  disindination  fbent  my  Tiiottwi^ 
still  he  has  been  upon  die  present  ooeasfeflf  lb 
kind  and  liberal  that  I  should  conalder  Ml  WsKt- 
ing  Jacob  on  the  wedding^diy  i  |iefsdttld  fiivMl*. 
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^  I  cannot  explain  all  the  particulars  of 
Jacob's  conduct,  but  it  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  me  in  putting  him  forward ;  and,  al- 
though he  affects  a  perfect  indifference  to  mat- 
ters of  the  sort,  I  think  he  would  feel  pleased 
at  finding  your  husband  and  yourself  so  far 
disposed  to  approve  of  his  proceedings  in  this 
affair  as  to  sanction  its  conclusion  by  your 
presence. 

'*  In  the  negodations  for  my  marriage,  I 
gaire  Teresa  several  reasons  for  my  anxiety 
that  they  should  be  perfected  with  all  possible 
expedition.  I  admit  to  you  that  the  real  one 
was  not  communicated  to  her ;  and  although 
Jacob  was  in  the  secret,  such  has  been  his 
friendship  and  discretion  that  he  has  never 
even  remotely  alluded  to  it,  his  only  joke  being 
that  I  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  married 
because  I  felt  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose :  this 
she  took  in  good  part,  and,  I  must  do  her  the 
justioe  to  say,  seemed  to  participate  in  my  pro- 
posal to  expedite  our  settlement  as  much  as 
possible.  The  result  of  all  this  b,  that  we 
are  to  be  Aiarried  on  the  twelfth,  that  is  to 
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Bay,  Tuesday  se^nnight  The  old  proverb  aiy% 
*  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  Iciaore  3  ^  tbf 
falsehood  of  which  we  shall  practicidly  expaae; 
but,  having  gained  so  much,  and  carried  my 
point,  so  far  as  I  am  myself  ooneehied,  I  mm 
now  anxious  with  regard  to  the  arimngenieiitt 
to  which  the  attention  of  *  the  world^  it  to 
be  called. 

**  Of  course  we  shall  be  married  by  special 
licence ;  the  expense  is  nothing,  <x>mpared  with 
the  iclat.  Then  for  bridesmaids.  Miss  Uta- 
Flannery ,  Teresa^s  sister,  will  be  oine ;  aod^  I 
think,  Miss  Rouncivall,  Lady  Bemlrndge^s  nieoey 
another.  If  I  can  lay  hold  of  a  bishop  at  this 
season  in  town,  he  shall  officiate;  if  not^  ire 
have  a  dean  certain :  but,  eren  with  thist  and 
some  twenty  persons  for  the  d^'etmcr, —  aad  ift 
the  beginning  of  November  one  must  scrape  hard 
to  muster  so  many, — the  affair  would  be  mamq^tt 
without  you  and  Mortimer:  your 
would  give  a  propriety,  a  character,  a 
ubility  to  it,  especially  as  the  wound  I  vcofjmd 
-was  inflicted  at  Sadgrove ;  your  hmg  mt  thpi 
wedding  would  at  once  show  to  tlie  vorld .^tip^ 
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nature  and  character  of  your  feelings  and  Mor- 
timer^s,  and  put  down  every  whisper  militating 
against  the  reasonableness  of  my  conduct.^ 

In   this   way  Batley   contrived  to   fill   four 
sides  of  his  letter,  arguing,  as  it  seems,  that 
the  memory  of  one  absurdity  is  to  be  extin- 
guished  by  the   commission   of  another;   not 
seeing,  in   the  hurry  of  his  vanity   smarting 
under  its  wounds,   that   nothing  could   more 
glaringly  proclaim  the  heartlessness  of  his  in- 
tended offer  to  Miss  Thurston,  than  his  almost 
immediate  union  with  the  widow  Catling.   As  to 
that  step  being  the  consequence  of  despair,  it  was 
not  likely  that  any  woman  would  believe  thaL 
Because,  although  spite  might  drive  a  man  to 
such  an  extremity,  it  was  no  doubt  taken  in 
the  hopes  of  happiness  with  another,  to  the  cer- 
tain and  eternal  exclusion  of  a  chance  of  realiz- 
ing it  with  the  original  object.     However,  Mr. 
John  was  off  upon  one  of  his  "  point-blank,*' 
'^  slap-dash^  enterprises,   and   nobody   could 
have  stopped  him,  had  anybody  been  so  dis- 
posed ;  knowing  which,  and,  moreover,  seeing 

H  5 
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no  <*  just  cause  or  impediiiiaiit  ^  why  he  ahcMdd 
not  ^'  follow  bis  own  vagary,^  Hden  contanted 
herself  with  showing  hi«  letter  to  McrtiaMKV 
gently  arguing  in  favour  of  aooeding  to  the 
wishes  expressed  in  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  iHiQcipdl 
motive  in  undertaking  the  advocacy  of  her 
parentis  cause  was  the  desire  that  he  sbouM  be 
grati6ed  and  pleased,  not  perhaps  unmixed 
with  a  kindly  leaning  towards  her  uncle^  who 
had  always  evinced  more  kindness,  or,  perhaps 
one  might  more  properly  say,  less  indi£Eieraioe, 
towards  her  than  towards  other  people ;  jfet,  if 
her  heart  had  been  laid  open,  and  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  her  mind  revealed,  the  chanoss  are, 
that,  with  all  these  hopes  and  wishes*  there 
would  have  been  found  mingled  the  ezpeetatioQ 
that  such  a  move  as  her  father  suggested  would 
have  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  Coant  and 
Countess  St.  Alme,  who,  although  the  party 
broken  up,  and  all  but  one  or  two  men 
visiters  gone,  still  remained  as  calmly  and 
ably  domiciled  as  if  they  wete  in  the  ehftttnu 
St.  Alme,  on  the  Loire,  instead  of  beiiig  giiesta«| 
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Sadgrove  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  In 
fiict^  from  some  hints  and  allusions  which  the 
Countess  had  dropped,  Heloi  began  to  think 
that  their  stay  would  be  protracted  till  after 
the  end  of  the  term  at  Oxford,  when  Francis 
Bkx^sford  would  be  able  to  join  them  on  their 
return  to  France,  where  the  Count  proposed 
to  keep  Christmas,  and  whither  she  also  felt 
afraid  that  Mortimer  would  suggest  their  ac- 
companying them. 

This  chain  of  events,  galling  as  Helen  felt  it 
even  by  anticipation,  she  fancied  might  be 
broken  by  the  arrangements  for  her  father^s 
wedding:  the  mere  change  of  scene  and  cir- 
cumstances for  a  few  days  would  be  a  relief 
to  her,  inasmuch  as  it  would  withdraw  her  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  woman  whom 
she  was  taught  at  once  to  hate,  to  doubt,  and 
fear,  and  yet  compelled  to  seem  to  love.  Her 
eloquence,  therefore,  in  setting  forth  the  justice 
of-  her  parentis  views,  and  the  duty  she  owed 
Jiim,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him,  and 
.the  gratitude  he  would  feel  to  Mortimer  if  he 
acceded  to  his  request,  was  most  remarkable. 
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The  marriage  of  her  father  was  eulogifcd  M 
prudent  and  wise;  the  widow-bride  wms  de- 
picted in  glowing  colouri,  ber  beauty  heights 
enedy  and  her  wealth  increased ;  her  wortb  ud 
accomplishments  were  put  before  him  in  tbdr 
brightest  array,  until  Mortimer  began  to  listen 
to  the  proposal,  which  he  at  first  treated  with 
ridicule  and  a  refusal,  with  something  like 
patience,  and  even  an  inci|»ent  derire  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

He  had  business  in  town:  they  oould  stay 
either  at  an  hotel,  or  in  GhKMirenor  Street; 
and 


cc 


Why  not  offer  them  Sadgrove  as  a  retire- 
ment for  the  honey-moon?"  said  BEden,  half 
jokingly  and  half  in  earnest. 

^*  No,  no,"*  said  Mortimer,  ^  that  wonld  in*- 
Yolve  us  in  a  longer  stay  in  London  thtti  I 
should  like ;  besides,  what  should  we  do  with. 
theSt.  Almes?"  v- 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  nigbt  hate 
been  Helen's  answer  if  she  had  idt  itji 
venient  to  offer  an  opinion ;  as  it  wai^ 
tion  itself  was  an  ample  answer  to  het^^  pie- 
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vious  queBtion,^  and  she  received  it  accordingly 
with  a  sort  of  doubting  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  a  considerably  prolonged  **  w-h-y  C* 
leaving  Mortimer  to  supply  whatever  else  might 
be  necessary  to  settle  their  destination.  So 
much,  however,  was  achieved  by  this  man* 
ceuvre,  (and  let  us  only  look  at  the  prospect 
of  happiness  in  a  family  where  manoeuvring 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  after  a  few  months 
only  had  elapsed  since  its  establishment,)  as 
went  to  empower  the  lady  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture just  to  enquire  how  long  he  expected  the 
St.  Almes  to  stay. 

Upon  Mortimer  this  question,  its  causes,  its 
objects,  its  points,  were  not  lost ;  and  yet  he 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  pleased  if  it 
had  not  been  asked.  He  was  conscious,  not 
only  that  the  presence  of  the  Countess  pro- 
duced  exactly  the  effect  upon  Helen  that  Helen 
described,  but  that  he  himself  was  anxious 
beyond  measure  to  see  her  depart;  but  he 
could  not,  for  some  reason  known  to  himself, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  to  himself  alone,  or,  if  not, 
to  the  Countess  and  himself  in  partnership. 


Q ^«  x^u  ^lauiy  you,  OI 

father,  I  am  most  ready  to  do ;  and 
not  be  pestered  by  the  coarsenjessei 
Jacob  ^  for  more  than  one  day,  un 
circumstances  I  shall  be  too  glad 
your  father  calls  **  honour  his  nu 
our  presence.'* 
««  And  the  St.  Almes?""  asked  Hd 
*'  Oh,^  answered  Mortimer,  **  we 
them  here :  we  shall  be  away  but  fo 
most ;  and  if  we  should  have  anyl 
here  -i- 1  fbi^get  if  any  people  are  e 
us  —  that  week,  the  Countess  can  d 
nours  during  your  brief  absence.^ 

That  she  might  be  perfectly  able 
Helen  did  not  mean  to  dispute;  m 
she,  beginning  as  she  did  to  underst 
timer^s  disnositinn  mv*A  ^u^ — »■-- 
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io  ruffle  the  serenity  of  her  lord  and  master, 
who,  according  to  that  same  Countess's  descrip- 
tion, was  as  different  when  angry  from  what  he 
was  when  he  was  pleased,  as  the  rippling  sea  on 
•  summer',  day  near  the  sunny  shore  is  from 
the  mountainous  and  foaming  alternation  of 
coal-black  hill  and  valley  in  the  wide  and  bound- 
less ocean, — her  great  object  was  to  carry  the 
point  of  being  present  at  her  father^s  marriage, 
for  that  she  knew  was  his  point;  and)  weak  or 
strong,  what  mattered  to  Aer,  since  it  was  the 
desire  of  a  parent,  —  the  only  one  she  had  ever 
known,  to  whom  her  love  was  devoted,  as  was 
his  to  her. 

Therefore  did  she  content  herself  with  the 
gracious  permission  to  go  to  the  wedding,  and 
followed  up  the  somewhat  questionable  con* 
sent  of  Mortimer  by  touching  upon  the  de- 
tails, as  to  whom  they  should  go;  whether  they 
should  go  to  Grosvenor  Street,  or  to  an  hotel, 
or 

"  Oh,**^  said  Mortimer,  **  there  is  time  enough 
for  all  that :  say  we  will  be  there.'*' 

The  words  were  music  to  her  ear. 
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— *^  As  to  the  precise  time,  or  the  parCknlAr 
place,  that  shall  be  determined  hereafter :  but 
mind  you,  Helen,  you  are  to  consider  that  tfaii 
infraction  of  my  rule— -never  to  subject  myself 
to  an  association  with  your  extraordinary  uncle 
Jacob  —  is  to  be  held  by  you  as  a  spedal  grace 
and  favour/' 

Saying  which,  he  drew  his  Hden  to  his  bo* 
som,  and  gave  her  one  of  those  kisses  of  afle^ 
tion  and  devotion  which  go  direct  to  a  heart 
anxious  to  have  the  feelings  with  which  it  is 
overflowing,  appreciated. 

After  this  conversation  and  consent,  Helen 
was  as  nearly  happy  as  she  could  be  so  long  as 
the  Countess  remained  at  Sadgrove. 

One  can  hardly  picture  the  delight  with 
which  she  sat  down  in  the  morning  to  describe 
to  her  father,  in  an  aflectionate  letter,  the  ready 
acquiescence  of  Mortimer  in  his  wishes^  and 
to  enquire  into  the  particulars,  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  accommodation  for  them  id 
Orosvenor  Street,  whether  he  meant  nr  wishod 
them  to  go  to  his  house,  and,  in  faet,  toueUnig 
every  point  relative  to  the  <*  exhibition*  ^hUkf 
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knowing  her  volatile  parentis  character  and 
disposition,  she  felt  perfectly  assured  he  was 
anxious  to  make. 

As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  vivacious  bride^ 
groom  elect,  they  were  most  prosperous.  No 
sooner  had  Jacob  opened  the  subject  to  Mrs. 
Catling  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  the  ab* 
ruptness  and  oddity  of  which  saved  a  world  of 
trouble  and  an  age  of  time,  it  was  quite  charm- 
ing to  see  how  readily  she  acquiesced  in  his 
suggestions.  This  was  natural  enough ;  for, 
besides  being  really  very  much  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  Jack,  and  feeling  a  sort  of  general 
anxiety  to  be  married  again  and  brought  for- 
ward in  the  world,  she  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider old  Jacob  in  the  light  rather  of  an  absolute 
monarch  than  an  ordinary  trustee,  and  to  mea- 
sure his  importance  and  influence  by  the  confi- 
dence which  her  late  spouse  had  reposed  in 
him,  and  the  extent  of  power  over  her  with 
-which  he  had  invested  him. 

In  the  association  of  Jack  and  his  intended, 
during  the  short  space  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  their 
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*^  courtship,'^  there  was  nothing  imiBciendj 
mantic  to  render  the  details  interetdng  to  a 
third  person,  or  rather  a  fourth ;  for,  -daring 
their  walkings,  and  driTingSi  and  rimppiligs, 
they  were  generally  aooompanied  I^  **  aater 
Margaret.*"  At  this  brief  seaaon  and.  its  ivenls 
we  shall,  therefore,  take  only  a  haaty  glanca^ 
although  it  b  necessary  that  the  reader  abmiM 
know  how  delighted  John  was  with  MortioMf^ 
acceptance  of  his  invitation  to  the  weddings  a 
circumstance  to  him  of  first^tttte  importanoa. 
The  announcement  of  his  gracious  intentkn^tD 
be  present  was  received  by  Jacob  with  one  of  Us 
most  uncourteous  grunts,  and  a  hearty  declara- 
tion that,  ^*  come,  or  stay  away»  it  was  afl  qaie 
to  him.'' 

The  title  which  has  been  sdected  tern  tlie 
narrative  now  before  the  reader  will  aatnnll^ 
have  led  him  to  anticipate  the  ooeurrenee  of 
several  of  those  events  and  cerenKNiiea  by  whiA 
the  three  principal  epocha  of  e  life  are  diitfah 
guished ;  and  therefore  he  will  nol  be  diipiiad 
to  quarrel  with  the  writer  for  sbottenitig  |1m4^ 
tails  of  the  second  <*  marriage^''  wbUh  alJb«im«s 
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his  duty  here  to  record.  Certain  circumstances 
coonected  with  it,  however,  are  perhaps  worthy 
of  remark. 

The  preliminaries  were,  as  the  reader  sees, 
very  soou  arranged:  the  gaiety  and  vivacity 
of  Jack  were  the  theme  of  the  widow's  ad- 
miration and  praise,  and  the  little  dinners  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  which,  by  degrees,  two  or 
three  of  his  dearest  friends  were  allowed  to  join 
en  petit  comiti^  were  quite  charming;  and  Lady 
Bembridge  came  and  made  the  aimable:  and 
Miss  Rouncivall  and  Miss  Fitz-FIannery  be- 
gan to  be  friends ;  and  all  went  on  delightfully, 
Jacob  having  already  handed  over  to  his  now 
happy  brother  one  moiety  of  the  promised  thou- 
sand pounds.  Just  tipping  Cut)id^s  wings  with 
gold,  if  the  precious  metal  does  not  clog  them, 
makes  them  flap  most  agreeably.  The  judi- 
ciotis  application  of  even  so  small  a  sum  as 
fire  hundred  pounds,  coming  in  time,  makes 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  general  aspect  of 
afiairs ;  and  when  Mrs.  Catling  returned  to 
Shamrock  Cottage,  after  passing  an  agreeable, 
or,  what  she  called,  an  ^*  elegant  ^  evening  at 


In  the  mean  time  Jacob  was  doii 
important  business  connected  wit 
The  worldly  part  of  the  arrangeme 
legal  proceedingt,  were  confided  to 
his  faithful  councillor.  Brimmer 
Barnard's  Inn,  who^  although  the 
able  of  attorneys  in  his  own  estii 
so  odious  in  Jack^s  eyes,  that  he  oo 
endure  a  dialogue  of  ten  minute 
even  when  business  required  an  Ik 
sey  had  the  entire  management  of  J. 
cems ;  and  it  had  more  than  once  i 
that  a  great  deal  of  his  brother's  c 
towards  him  arose  from  prejudice! 
in  his  mind  by  the  attorney,  whoa 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  invite  to 
Street,  even  aHK^"-*-  t — ^u»-  t--.  - 
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ness^  after  his  own  fashion  ;  no  bills,— no  run-< 
ning  up, —  no  receiving  instructions,  —  no  con- 
sulting about  this,  or  advising  about  that,  or 
conversing  about  t'other;— he  does  everything 
for  me  by  the  job.  *  Brassey,^  says  I,  *  I  want 
to  do  so  and  so  ;  —  can  I,  or  can't  I  ?  —  How 
much  will  it  cost?'  He  says  yes,  or  no,  as 
the  case  may  be,  —  fixes  his  price,  —  does  it : 
I  give  him  a  cheque  for  the  whole,  and  there 's 
an  end."' 

^*  He  seems  quick,"  said  Jack. 

"  Quick  ! — psha!"  said  Jacob ;  "  lightning 's 
a  slow  coach  to  him  !  See  how  he  managed  mat- 
ters  at  Mudbury — and  here,  with  all  those  set* 
tlements  and  things.  Why,  one  of  your  fine  tip- 
toppers  would  be  a  month  haggling  at  three- 
and-four-pence  a  minute :  not  a  bit  of  it  with 
Brassey, —  all  done  at  a  blow.  I  just  give  him 
the  heads :  —  seven  hundred  and  fifty  per  ann.; 
—  two  hundred  settled  on  self, — at  death  of 
husband,  jointure  from  first  marriage  returns 
to  her,  in  addition  to  whatever  may  be  left ; — 
eh  ?  — All  plane-sailing  —  no  jiggamaree  stuff  I 
He  drew  Catling'^s  will,  donH  you  see  .^— knows 
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all  the  particulars.  W^,  now,  for  fifty 
pounds  all  that  will  be  done,  wliidi|  €»f  ooiim> 
I  pay.'' 

Jack  bowed. 

— ^*  And  what  happens  ?  —  wby»  the  dqr  <Bf 
the  wedding,  nothing  remains  bot  to  iign  the 
settlement,  and  all's  safe.  No  worriee»  as  I 
say,  about  references  and  consultatiiMis  *-*  docs 
duty  for  both  clients ;  I  have  known  him^  nor* 
der  the  lose,  act  half-a-dozen  timet  for  pldntiff 
and  defendant  in  the  same  cause;—- it  sim- 
plifies matters.  Besides^  when  one  Aas  got 
hold  of  an  honest  lawyer  —  di  ?  —  it  'a  aa  wdl 
to  keep  him." 

<*  I  leave  all  this  to  you,  brothet^'*'  aaid 
Jack ;  **  you  have  a  longer  head  than  I.** 

'*  You  shall  be  taken  care  of»''  said  Jacob. 
*^  I  always  take  care  of  myself, — yen  des^ 
Brassey  shall  get  all  ready,  and  you  will  hme 
nothing  to  do  but  sign ;  so,  set  your  heart  at 
rest." 

Jack's  delight  at  being  rdieved  from  may 
lengthened  intercourse  with  Mr,  Brfanmer  Bwe 
sey  was  great ;  but  it  was  aomewhal  (luiilifirf 
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when  Jacob  suggested  that  it  would  be  consi- 
dered ^*  uncommon  rude  ^  not  to  invite  him  to 
the  dejeuner.  Jack  felt  the  strongest  inclina«> 
lion  to  demur ;  but  Jacob  was  so  important  a 
character  in  the  drama  about  to  be  enacted, 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  *^  speak  up.** 

*^  My  reason  for  pressing  it,**^  said  Jacob,  ^*  is 
this :  Braasey  doesn'^t  think  small  beer  of  him- 
idtf ;  and  although,  as  far  as  he  personally  is 
concerned,  I  shouldnH  care  three  straws  if  he 
were  hanged  to-morrow^  so  that  my  accounts 
with  him  were  all  square, —  which,  please  the 
jHgs,  they  are  every  Saturday  night,-^  I  think 
it  might  give  him  a  better  idea  of  me  to  see 
me  amongst  the  lords  and  chaps  whom  I  de- 
spise, but  whom  he  worships."^ 

"  Oh  r  said  Jack,  "  there  can  be  no  diflB- 
culty  about  that:  you  know  the  invitations 
will  all  come  from  Teresa;  but,  I  dare  say, 
she  will  have  no  objection.^ 

**  She  I**  said  Jacob  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer  ;  —  **  no,  I  think  not  :  her  objections 
wouldnH  go  for  much  with  me:  —  I  look  to 
myself —  eh  ?  —  that  is  my  principle     What 


A     aMsAA    an 


•v^b  OUCH  a  uumpKin  as  to 
anybody  does  keep  in  with  me 
he  can  get.     Catling,  to  be  sure, 
a  lump  of  money ;  but  then  he  1 
at  reasonable  interest,  during  hi 
hadn't  paid  me^  somebody  else  w 
but  a  noodle-pie  after  all  —  eh  ?* 
Jack  never  permitted  himself  1 
Jacob ;  and,  as  he  certainly  could 
thize  with  him  in  feeling  or  prin 
lowed  him  to  have  it,  as  he  calh 
own  way."     He  was  quite  sure  th 
the  safe  side  while  Jacob  espouse 
in  the  Enancial  arrangements ;  and 
was  truly  stated  by  him,  that  the 
of  a  marriage  settlement,  by  the  c 
which  the  gentleman  had  nothing  to  j 

lad  villi  fftr««%ftrt.    ♦Ua  -.-:j         '■ 
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to  do  the  whole  business,  although  Jack  had 
at  the  very  moment  resting  upon  a  shelf  in 
a  leading  and  important  solicitor's  chamber  in 
lincoln^s  Inn  one  of  those  brown  cannisters  of 
which  mention  has  elsewhere  been  made^  upon 
which  his  name  appeared  painted  in  white 
letters,  perfectly  legal  as  to  length  under  the 
last  new  act  for  regulating  the  descriptions  of 
owners  of  carts,  vans,  and  caravans,  and  which 
might  have  secured  a  dealer  in  **  Marine  Stores^ 
from  the  penalty  to  be  pounced  upon  by  some 
pettifogging  picker-up  of  pence  in  the  shape  of  a 
common  informer,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  characters  which  over  his  door  announce 
the  character  of  the  owner  of  the  house.  In  fact, 
the  isolated  Jacob  had  succeeded  in  establish^ 
ing  a  kind  of  dogged  influence  over  everybody 
around  him,  —  certainly  not  obtained  by  con- 
ciliation or  fair  means,  —  which  had  the  e£Pect 
of  putting  down  all  opposition  to  his  will, 
unless  it  happened,  as  it  had  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Mortimer,  that  his  subjects  rose 
into  open  rebellion  and  threw  o£P  the  yoke 
altogether. 

VOL.   II.  I 


w^w«u%A  uiure  romantic) — was  cc 
was  this  perfect  accordance  am 
things  in  concatenation  accord 
completely  divested  it  of  real 
did  nothing  but  laugh ;  "Fresa 
her,  laughed  firooi'  morning  1 
Margaret  oouldn^t  anawer  the  o 
tion  without  bursting  into  a  fit 
fulness:  even  Jacob  chnckledi 
Brassey  tittered,  and  the  in&ct 
general,  that  Mr.  Grub,  the  he 
confidential  derk,   could   scan 
countenance  seriously  inclined 
ing  the  ledger  in  Lilypot  Lane. 

All  this  certainly  was  hete 
seems  an  established  axiom  in 

merry  wedding  ^  should  be  m 
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should  also  be  present  at  the  ^^  nuptial  cere- 
mony ;"  not  only  because  he  was  somebody  in  his 
way,  but  because  he  was  the  diosen  and  parti- 
cular friend  of  Mortimer:  not  but,  if  he  had 
known  the  real  truth,  he  might  have  felt  less 
disposed  to  cultivate  or  cherish  his  acquaint- 
ance, since  the  first  important  difference  that 
had  ever  arisen  between  him  and  Mortimer  oc- 
curred upon  the  particular  point  of  Helenas 
marriage.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  its  in- 
habitants are  not  omniscient;  and  Jack  took 
Magnus  for  what  he  seemed  to  be,  and  held 
that  he  would  be  ornamental  as  one  of  the 
party. 

^*  I  guess,**  said  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey,  as 
he  was  sitting  after  dinner  at  Shamrock  Cot- 
tage  with  Jacob  and  his  brother,  —  for  there 
John  Batley  was  forced  to  endure  him,  —  ^*  I 
guess,  as  the  Americans  say,  that  Colonel 
Magnus  wonH  show :  his  paper  is  a  good  deal 
a;bout.  I  think, —only,  of  course,  we  profes- 
sional men  say  nothing  except  where  we  are 
not  ourselves  concerned,-^!  have  seen  his  name 
ia  queer- places:  and  I  think  that,  although  he 

I  2 


"  Chock,  block,  and  belaj 
^^y-     "  I  heard  of  his  having 
ter  only  a  fortnight  ago  tryi 
money,  - 1  think  I  could  g« 
«8tance;    but,  of  course.  I 
no  harm  done  to  wjbody, 
■■'  do  it." 

Jack  was  petfecUy  convina 
^»^  right  as  to  the  period 
that  dty,  and  .1,0  of  his  ret, 
wth  him  to  London;  «nd  th 
that  his  facu  were  in  «U  p^i 
accurate. 

«Iknow,»«aidBaUey,«he 
ter  at  the  time  you  mention, 
there  with  my  son-in-Uw,  and  «■ 
with  him  mjself.^ 
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k  good  deal;  and,  by  not  hearing  from  him 
lately,  we  are  fearful  he  will  fall  into  bad 
hands,  and  get  into  the  X,  Y,  Z  line."*^ 

^*  Brassey}**  said  Jacob,  acting  as  interpreter, 
'*  Brassey  means,  into  the  hands  of  advertising 
money-lenders.**^ 

*^  I  see,**  said  Jack,  not  without  a  sort  of  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  consciousness  that  he  was  in 
the  company  of  a  gentleman  who,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  calling,  and  the  general  course  of  his 
practice,  might  have  seen  his  name  in  some 
of  the  places  in  which  that  of  Colonel  Mag- 
nus had  figured;  ^*  but  I  understood  that 
Colonel  Magnus  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property."" 

"  Probably  you  heard  himself  describe  it,*' 
said  Brassey,  who,  as  all  vulgar-minded  men 
invariably  do,  grew  familiar  and  impudent  as 
he  warmed  with  his  subject.  **  Ghreat  talkers, 
Mr.  Batley,  are  the  least  doers ;  and  those  who 
flourish  most  in  words,  are  the  least  flourishing 
in  fact.  No :  depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  get 
"bim  to  the  breakfast  or  dinner,  or  whatever  it 
may  be."* 
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"  I  had  no  idea,""  said  John,  «  that  the  caM 
was  so  bad.'*' 

*'  Nor  anybody  else,^  said  Brassej,  **  but 
we,  sir,  —  we  who  know  and  see,  and  work  the 
wires  that  make  the  puppets  dance.  Lord 
bless  you !  I  could  show  you  such  things  about 
your  tip-topping  friend  —  only,  of  course,  we 
of  the  profession  are  sealed, — as  would  astonish 
you." 

Jack,  who  had  always  hated  Brassey,  began 
to  find  his  aversion  gradually  increase  as  the 
man's  familiarity  progressed,  and  already  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  his  first  impression 
of  his  character  was  the  just  one ;  nor  did  be 
altogether  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  for  he 
had  mentioned  his  name  to  his  own  solicitors, 
and  they  had,  without  descending  to  particu- 
lars, sufficiently  corroborated  the  preposseaaon 
he   entertained  in   his  disfavour.      The   high, 
the  honourable,  and  the  respectable  solicitors 
of  London  are  as  completely  the  antipodes  of 
the  skulking,  sneaking,  jobbing,  dhrty  attor- 
neys,   as   the  elite  of    St.  George's,  Hanoyer 
Square,  are  of  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  New 
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Zealand ;  so  that  every  sentence  Mr.  Brimmer 
Brassey  uttered,  reduced  him  one  step  in  Jack's 
estimation. 

It  is  said  that  there  never  was  a  book  pub* 
lisbed  which  did  not  contain  something  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  may  be  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
man  from  whose  conversation  something  valu- 
able in  the  way  of  information  may  not  be  ex- 
tracted. EEating  and  despising  Mr.  Brassey  as 
John  Batley  did,  he  had  certainly  received  an 
enlightenment  from  him  upon  the  subject  of 
Ckdonel  Magnus's  circumstances  which  was  at 
bnde  curious  and  interesting.  With  all  his 
acdviCy  of  mind,  bis  thoughts  had  never  taken 
that  turn;  and  when  he  became  the  companion 
of  the  Colonel  in  his  journey  to  London,  he 
certainly  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  suspi- 
aoa  that  his  removal  eastward  from  Worcester 
was  the  result  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
nose  a  sum  of  money  in  that  city  upon  Morti- 
mer^s  credit :  nor,  to  say  truth,  did  he  feel  at 
all  obliged  to  Brassey  for  the  enlightenment 
he  bad  afforded  him  upon  the  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  flippancy  of  manner  in  which  he 


client,  disgusted  him ;  for  althou 
might  not  have  been  in  direct  cot 
with  Brassey,  it  was  perfectly  evid 
had  become  familiar  with  the  stati 
cumstances,  and  the  course  of  his  ] 
by  some  professional  intercourse 
who  had. 

As  the  evening,  or  rather  afb 
vanced,  and  Mr.  Brassey  **  passed 
which  he  did  with  surprising  acdi 
came  more  lively  and  loquacious,  s 
tionably  more  odious  to  Jack.  He  i 
length  the  pleasures  of  a  weekly  dinn 
Tibial  dub,  as  he  called  it;  to  whidi 
ed,  where  there  was  always  a  remar 
^  spread,^  and  where,  he  venturied  i 
had  the  best  port  wine  in  the  narifth 
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nine,  the  smoking  began ;  and  then and  so 

he  went  on,  until  Jacob,  taking  fire  at  the 
mention  of  smoking,  rang  the  bell  for  some 
dgars,  and  some  punch,  and  Jack  made  his 
escape  to  his  intended. 

Hapless  swain !  little  did  he  anticipate  that 
bis  fair  Teresa  would  be  ordered  by  her  ob- 
durate trustee  to  prepare  with  her  own  hands 
the.beverage  he  loved  so  much.  As  Mrs.  Cat- 
ling the  wife  of  his  friend,  she  had  been  taught 
to  compound  it  according  to  an  approved 
recipe ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Catling  the  widow,  he 
expected  her  to  continue  her  services.  Jack, 
(ji  course,  bore  all  this  philosophically;  and 
while  his  intended  was  gone  to  the  fulfilment 
of  what  she  really  seemed  to  consider  her 
bounden  duty,  he  and  Margaret  remained  talk- 
ing over  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey,  who,  it  seemed, 
was  more  than  half  convinced  that  the  said 
Miss  Margaret  was  in  love  with  him,-*which, 
if  it  be  true  that  women  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  affection  by  abusing  the  object  of  their 
devotion,  he  could  not  have  doubted  for  a 
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x»auey  Had  a  sharpish  bat 

his  pride,  which  revolted  agai 

sidered  not  only  a  great  want 

for  his  feelings  on  the  part 

positive  degradaUoB  of  his  i 

the  eyes  of  the  estabUshmeni 

the  future  mistress  of  the  maa. 

i . ,  ^^'^  ^og  oompdled  to  «  ma 

"  °"^  ♦o  do  it  tectindum  ati 

the  butler's  pantrj,-w««  so  n 

waa  with  difficulty  he  another 

tion^  and  endeavoured  to  divei 

tumbling   about    the  content. 

work-box,  over  which,  in  orde. 

once  her  industry  and  « genti 

busying  herself  about  nothing:! 

•L.  ^  '^  be  sure^  a  fev 
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patiently  endure  what  was  exceedingly  galling : 
and  as  the  infliction  was  perfectly  characteristic 
of  his  brother^s  unmitigated  selfishness,  he  re- 
solved to  put  a  good  face  on  ^*  the  business,^  and 
seem  entirdy  satisfied  with  what  was  going  on. 
The  nectarious  compound  having  been  ju- 
diciously concocted,  and  then  deposited  on  the 
table  by  the  hands  of  the  fair  widow  herself, 
4rho  uniformly  acted  Hebe  upon  such   occa- 
sions, she  joined  Jack  and  her  sister  in  the 
other  roQm,  leaving  the  bear  and  the  boar  to 
revel  in  all  the  luxuries  of  smoking  and  tip- 
pling, while  the  more  refined  portion  of  the 
party  were  enjoying    the  calmer   delights  of 
coffee  and  conversation,  alternately  sipping  and 
gossiping  till  the  little  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  that  never  went  right,  struck  ten. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brassey,''  said  Jacob,  knocking 
away  the  burnt  end  of  his  cigar,  *^  you  have 
read  over  the  draft  of  the  settlement  to  Mrs. 
<?.?" 

«  Does  a  duck  swim  P^  said  Brassey,  giving 
fofth  a  puff  which  would  have  made  the  funnel 
q£  a  steam-boat  jealous, 


uncommon  pleasant,  —  easy  to  de 
buckram, —  a  great  favourite  with 
doubt ;  and  what  I  call  quite  ilie 

''  Umph  I  that 's  it,*"  said  Jaoo 
very  fine  gentleman  toO|  as  I  alwaj 

^^  I  ^m  afraid,^  said  Brasaey,  giv 
pufi*,  ^  that  Mr.  Mortimer  will  ge 
with  Colonel  Magnus, — eh)  sir? — tl 
thing  going  on  in  the  accepting  an 
line." 

**  I  don^t  care  three  brass  fiutl 
happens  to  Aim,  or  anybody  else,* 
**  He  is  another  fine  gentleman,  — 
eh  ? — friends  as  they  call  themselves, 
knew  how  these  matters  would  end, 
I  care?* 

''  No,""  said  Brassey,  <<  I  don't  si 
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are  flying ;  —  I  shouldn^t  mind  dabbling  a  bit ; 
besides,  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  parties/' 

'*  Never  you  mind  that,^  said  Jacob,  filling 
his  glass :  **  take  my  advice, — put  yourself  out 
of  your  way  for  nobody,  nobody  will  ever  put 
himself  out  of  his  way  for  you;  stick  to  your 
six-and-eightpences,  that's  your  mark.  You 
have  read  the  settlement  over  to  Jack  too  P^ 

**  Of  course,''  said  Brassey,  "  and  he  is 
equally  pleased  with  the  lady.'' 

**  Well  done!"  said  Jacob,  "that's  some- 
thing :  there,  you  see,  I  please  two  people,  by 
pleasing  myself;  —  all  comes  to  that, -—eh? 
Now,  Brassey,  another  glass?  this  is  very 
pretty  tipple.  We  shall  shift  our  quarters  to 
Orosvenor  Street  soon, —nearer  at  hand  than 
this  London-gone-out-of-town  place;  that's 
one  of  my  objects  :  I  shall  get  my  Sunday  din- 
ner without  having  so  far  to  go  for  it." 

**  Colonel  Mortimer  is  coming  to  the  wed- 
ding,'' said  Brassey,  in  a  tone  which  implied 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  he  was 
merely  fishing. 

"  So  I  hear,"  said  Jacob ;  "  and  of  course 
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their  lords." 

"  What  way  is  that?"  said  Jac 
me,  if  I  believe  any  ladies  love  thei 
a^ays ;  but  Mortimer  isnH  a  lord.^ 

<"  No,""  said  Brimmer;  ^  what 
delicate  allusion  out  of  a  pUy»  aif 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  —  as  I  ho 
family  way,  sir.* 

"  Oh,  ah,"  said  Jacob,  "  very  1 
sure  I  don^t  care ;  I  suppose  the  li 
the  world  must  be  kept  up,,  and  it 
right :  I  haven't  heard  anything  ab 
can^t  say ;  it  ''s  nothing  very  reniai 
way." 

A  pause  followed  the  ungracious  i 
Jacob  had  inflicted  upon  Brassey^ 
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Perch  will  take  the  old  one  at  the  price  named, 
and  two  years^  credit  for  the  new  one." 

^*  Right  P  said  Jacob,  '^  money  is  money ; 
and  I  see  no  use  in  keeping  a  chariot  in  a 
coach-house  to  wear  itself  out :  besides,  there 's 
the  interest  for  the  two  years.  That's  a  good 
bargain  —  eh?— -for  me  at  least.  Monday,  I 
shall  hand  Jack  over  the  other  five  hundred 
pounds  —  get  that  off  my  mind  —  nothing  to 
repent  of  there ; — and  when  are  the  things  to  be 
engrossed?'* 

"  Three  days  will  do  the  needful,  sir,^  said 
Brassey. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stamps," 
said  Jacob. 

**  Nothing,  sir,**  replied  the  attorney ;  "  and 
on  the  wedding-day  we  will  sign,  seal,  and 
deliver." 

'*  Just  so,"  said  Jacob ;  **  and  I  '11  tell  you 
what  ^ 

What  that  was,  the  reader  is  not  at  this 
moment  doomed  to  know,  inasmuch  as  the  ser- 
vant entered  the  room  at  the  instant  to  enquire 
whether  Mr.  Batley  would  like  to  have  any 
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cold  meat,  or  broiled  bones,  or  anything  to 
wind  up  the  evening. 

^'  Odds  bobs ! '"  said  Jacob,  *^  what !  is  it  get- 
ting late  enough  to  ask  that  questicm  ?  No, — 
nothing — nothing  more  to  eat.— Is  tea  over?" 

"  A  long  while  ago,  sir,''  said  the  man.  **  My 
mistress's  compliments,  would  you  like  a  little 
more  punch  ?"" 

What  d'ye  say,  Brassey, — eh?''  said  Jacob; 

warm  it  up  again, — eh  ?  *' 

Brassey  inclined  his  head  and  smirked,  as 
much  as  to  say  with  Bombastes  in  the  tragedy, 

'*  \Vhate*er  your  majesty  shall  deign  to  name^ 
**  Short-cut,  or  loog,  to  me  'tis  all  the  same." 

"  As  you  please,  sir." 

"  A  leetle  more,  William,''  said  Jacob; 
"about  half  as  much  as  before;  and — d'ye 
hear? — put  it  in  the  drawing-room  with  two 
clean  glasses  ;  we  Ml  go  and  sit  there,—- the  fire 
is  getting  low." 

William  obeyed. 

"  Shan't  we  disturb  the  lovers,  sir  P"  said 
Brassey,  with  an  arch  look. 

"  Lovers ! "    said    Jacobs    making    a   faee 
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*'  Poob,  pooh  !  Mr.  B.  what  have  they  to  Ulk 
of  that  we  mayn't  hear?  Why,  the  one's  a 
widow,  and  the  other,  according  to  your  ac- 
count,  very  near  being  a  grandfather — hey? 
No —  no,  come  along ;  I  dare  say  Jack  won't 
dislike  our  interruption  :  if  he  does,  I  can't 
help  it ;  I  can't  let  myself  get  cold  to  please 
anybody  :  so  come — let  us  move.** 

And  move  they  accordingly  did :  nor  was 
their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  in  the 
slightest  degree  annoying  to  the  Philander  of 
the  evening,  who,  with  all  his  resolution  to  be 
pleased  with  the  widow,  found  it  rather  a  toil 
to  keep  the  conversation  going. 

This  discovery  did  not  much  disconcert  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  seen  numerous  examples 
of  domestic  happiness  in  cases  where  the  inteU 
lectuality  of  the  wife  ranked  vastly  below  that 
of  the  husband :  nor  did  he  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  principle  of  unbending  and  relaxing  his 
mind,  when  quiet  and  at  home,  by  -bringing  it 
to  the  level  of  that  of  his  fair  partner,— not 
altogether  losing  sight  of  the  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  a  consciousness   of  superiority 


tions,  brushed  up  his  greasy  hair, 
himself    next   Miss   Fitz-Flannery, 
been  again  reduced  to  the  task  oi 
honours,  and  making  herself  agreea 
sequence  of  Jacobus  second  demand 
services  of  her  sittor.    His  conven 
this  occasion  was  made  up  of  enquir 
Miss  F^F.  had  lately  been  at  tl 
whether  she  had  seen  Mr.  Tidmarsh 
and   what  she  thought  of  Miss  Pi 
Juliet,  and  a  lamentation  that  the 
could  not  be  members  of  the  Slap* 
to  which  he  belonged,  where  he  was 

F.  would  be  delighted  with  the  sfa 
supper. 

When  Jack^s  carriage  was  announ 
euftagfid  places  for  himself  and  hii 
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ticularly  iDconvenient  to  Batley,  who  had  no 
intention  of  going  home  so  early;  but,  as 
Jacobus  will  was  law,  all  was  done  according 
to  his  bidding,  and,  at  about  a  quarter  past 
eleven  o'clock,  the  triumvirate  took  their  de- 
parture from  Shamrock  Cottage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  during  the 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  Mortimei^s 
marriage,  his  exemplary  sister  had  ceased  to 
watch  with  nervous  solicitude  the  course  of 
his  proceedings.  She  was  indeed,  and  in  everj 
sense  of  the  word,  exemplary;  and  the  love 
she  bore  her  brother  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
dread  and  apprehension  of  which  she  could 
not  divest  herself  as  to  the  happy  issue  of  bis 
second  marriage.  The  correspondence  between 
them  had  ceased ;  but,  without  adopting  any 
unfair  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of 
their  domestic  affairs,  Mrs.  Famham  was  not 
without  information  as  regarded  the  proceed- 
ings at  Sadgrove :  one  of  its  visiters,  was  an 
old  friend  of  hers ;  and  from  Aer,  during  ber 
stay  there,  she  learned  enough  to  render  btf 
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extremely  anxious  for  the  future  happiness  and 
respectability  of  her  brother. 

It  appeared  to  Mrs.  Famham,  from  all  she 
could  hear,  that  the  position  of  her  new  sister- 
in-law  in  society  was  one  the  least  in  the  world 
calculated  to  secure  her  from  what  the  poli* 
tician  would  call  **  the  pressure  from  without.** 
She  had  received  descriptions  of  her  character 
and  disposition  from  one  who  had  known  her 
from  childhood,  and  who  was  fully  alive  to  the 
peculiarities  of  her  temper,  which,  although 
based  upon  high  principle  and  uncompromis* 
ing  candour,  seemed,  in  her  eyes,  fearfully 
conducive,  at  some  period  of  excitement,  to 
dissolve  the  bond  of  union  which  held  her  to 
Mortimer,  whose  temper  so  far  resembled  that 
of  his  wife,  that,  the  moment  he  fancied  that 
efforts  were  making  to  deceive  or  delude  him, 
his  rage,  amounting  to  frenzy,  would  know  no 
bounds. 

Mortimer  was  conscious  of  his  own  weak- 
ness; and  never  did  man  struggle  more  ear- 
nestly, even  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  health, 
against  the  workings  of  his  mind,  than  he  did : 
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but  iDformed,  as  his  sister  was,  of  Heleo's 
independence  of  spirit  and  impatience  of  con- 
trol) her  apprehensions  were  the  more  awa- 
kened to  the  future  peril  of  their  happinesB  by 
the  circumstance  that  Helen  had  no  real  fenak 
friend,  —  no  experienced  councillor,  who  nugfat 
not  only  by  advice  but  example  point  out  to 
her  the  course  of  conduct  by  which  she  might 
even  conciliate,  and  so  eventually  reform,  the 
husband  who  had  sought  in  his  marriage  with 
her,  the  restoration  of  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
a  gradual  oblivion  of  his  past  indiscretkiiis. 
On  the  contrary,  having  been  brought  up  witln 
out  a  mother,  placed  early  in  the  control  of 
her  father^s  house,  and  accustomed  to  associate 
with  his  companions,  she  had,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  no  female  friends  whose  advice 
she  could  seek,  or  whose  counsel  she  oould 
adopt ;  and,  as  if  to  make  this  evil  the  greater, 
her  husband  had  supplied  the  place  of  such  an 
associate  by  domesticating  in  his  house  the 
Countess  St  Alme. 

Why  he  did  so,  Mrs.  Famham  could  not 
imagine;    but  when,  in  reply  to  her 
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terested  and  earnest  remonstrances  upon  the 
point,  she  received  a  harsh  and  unkind  answer, 
she  ceased  to  press  a  matter  upon  which  she 
was  plainly  told  her  interference  was  not  re- 
quired ;  that  Mortimer  was  master  of  his  own 
actions  and  of  his  own  house,  and  that,  so  long 
as  that  was  the  case,  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
either  to  ask  or  accept  advice  as  to  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct ;  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  his  sister  to  know  that  the  Countess  was 
one  of  his  oldest  friends  to  induce  her  to  de- 
nounce her ;  and  that,  since  she  had  refused  to 
do  him  the  honour  to  afford  Helen  her  coun- 
tenance and  friendship  when  he  had  expressed 
the  warmest  wish  that  she  should  do  so,  he 
must  beg  to  be  left  unmolested  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  course  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  had  considered  it  best  and  wisest  to  pursue. 
If  ever  the  blindness  of  a  man  of  the  world 
were  made  evident,  it  exhibited  itself  in  this 
proceeding  of  Mortimer.  It  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment our  business  to  dive  into  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
Mortimer  and  the  Countess,  nor  to  ascertain 
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the  real  cause  of'  the  mflueoce  over  him  whidi 
she  unquestionably  possessed :  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  knew  her  as  a  worldly  woman^  — -  an 
itUriguantej  —  daring  and  insincere,— and  that 
yet  she  had  the  power  to  make  him  beHsvs 
that,  from  her  perfect  intimacy  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  former  marriage,  aa  wfU 
as  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  character, 
she  was,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  the  oae 
to  soften  down  any  diflBculties  which  mights 
arise  in  the  progressive  developement  of  thsB 
truths  connected  with  his  former  attachments^ 
and  accustom  Helen  to  the  occasional  gloomi— «j 
nesses  and  exacerbations  of  temper  to  ' 
he  was  subject,  and  which  had  their  origin  n 
the  recollections  which  her  sweet  influence 
destined  to  overcome. 

How  the  Countess  fulfilled  the  task,  wc 
seen ;  why  she  acted  as  she  did,  we  have  yet 
learn :  but,  let  her  motives  have  been  wl 
they  might,  their  results  were  not  unknovB 
Mrs.  Famham,  who  began  to  repent,  when 
felt  it  was  too  late,  that  she  had  aaerifloed 
friendship  and  a  feeling  of  diitaale,  wkioli 
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DOW  thought  she  ought  to  hsve  overcoine,  the 
chance  of  tecnring  her  brother^s  happineM. 

She  bad  even  heard  the  intelligence  to 
which  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey  had  so  ^*  gen- 
teelly^ referred  at  Shamrock  Cottage,  which 
encreased  the  interest  she  felt  in  her  sister- 
in-law,  and  led  her  to  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  attentions  of  one  so  nearly 
connected  with  her  as  she  was,  might  be  most 
valuable  to  Helen:  in  fact,  she  repented  of 
having  withstood  her  brother^s  invitation,  and 
resolved  to  overlook  the  harshness  of  his  last 
reply,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  those  who  were 
dear  to  her  from  a  fate  which  she  considered 
inevitable,  if  the  visit,  and  consequent  power, 
of  the  Countess  St.  Alme,  were  permitted  to 
continue.  This  design  the  amiable  Mrs.  Fam- 
ham  lost  but  little  time  in  putting  into  execu- 
tion. She  wrote  to  Francis,  and  told  him  that 
her  friend  and  family  had  resolved  to  visit 
England  earlier  than  they  had  at  first  intend- 
ed; that  she  proposed  accompanying  them ; 
andf  having  therefore  faithfully  fulfilled  her 
engagemant  to  them,  she  should  be  too  happy 

VOL.  II.  K 
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to  offer  herself  for  a  viiit  to  8adgrov«  Imt  m 
long  or  as  short  a  period  aa  bo  and  Hielio 
might  choose  to  fix. 

— *^  And,"  added  she^  **  tell  your  young  aad 
beautiful  wife,  for  so  I  hear  she  ia,  Uiat  I  ahall 
press  her  to  my  heart  with  the  fedii^a  of  a 
mother  rather  than  a  sister.  The  diftrcnaa 
between  your  age  and  mine,  dear  Franeiab  Jam 
always  given  me  a  sort  of  MttDi-nuitenMl  an* 
thority  over  you ;  and,  as  Hdeu  ia  atiU  .ywr 
junior,  why  may  I  not  cheriih  •  aantincut 
towards  her  which  will  neecssarily  isTohre  dMt 
care  and  those  attentions  which,  at  no  great,  dia* 
tance  of  time,  may  probaUy  be  acceptable  to 
her?  Bid  her  think  of  me,  thai,  aa  if  I  weae^tha 
parent  she  has  lost ;  and  do  you,  dear  FaaDckk 
teach  her  to  love  me  as  you  think  t  daaeftjito. 
be  loved  by  one  who  ia  io  nearly  and,  daariy. 
aUied  to  you/'  ..  -in 

Francis  read  his  sister^a  letter.  Ha  thin^ift- 
from  him.  ■>*  .i  r  vii 

•<  This,''  muttered  he  to  himadf,  <«  Jto:trM^. 
—  artifice,  —  design.  Soma  tattling  gniilgin 
monger  has  been  plying  ber  with  JmnF!«(r1i]r 
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misconduct;  or  else  she  thinks  me  incapable 
of  preserving  mj  own  honour  and  reputation 
without  her  assistance.     It  is  evident  her  opi- 
nions are  changed ;  she  is  willing  tiow  to  come 
to  Sadgrove,  —  ready  now  to  do  that,  which 
a  few  months  since  I  vainly  implored  her  to 
do.     She  finds  that  I  will  not  endure  her  lite- 
rary lectures,  and  so  has  resolved  to  settle  her- 
self here  to  preach  them  personally.     No,  no  ! 
— all  that  I  sought  to  do  has  been  done :  Helen 
knows  the  whole  of  the  history,  which  I  feared 
might  startle  her,  and  heeds  it  not.     Emily 
would   undo  all   this :  —  if  it   had  been   her 
pleasure  to  come  to  me  in  the  outset, — but  no, 
-—  not  now :  she  then  inflicted  a  wound  which 
this  o£Fer  cannot  cure.     Nay,  she  herself  has 
pleaded  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  very 
course  she  now  proposes  to  adopt,  by  fixing 
herself  for  an   indefinite  term   in   my  family 
to  act  the  part  of  mother  to  my  wife,  when  her 
own  letters  distinctly  deprecate  such  a  system, 
and  uphold  the  undivided   dominion    of  the 

mistress  of  the  house  as^ 

Mortimer^s  thoughts   glanced   towards  the 
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him  of  this  intimacy , —  had  eve 
disbelief  in   the  possibility    of 
the  intimacy  continued.     Was  i 
circumstance  which  had  induce 
her  resolution  of  remaining  abi 
not  that,  which  had  roused  her 
unpleasant  and  inconvenient  tc 
was  perfectly  certain   that  the 
Alme  and  Mrs.  Famham  could 
very  acceptance  of  her  proposal 
signal  for  the  immediate  removal 
the  Countess  being  sufficiently 
the  world,  even  if  she  had.  » 
acquainted  with   Mrs.  Farnham  i 
wards  her  by  her  brother,  to  r 
\.  {  planations  of  whys  and  wherefon 

upon    such   an   nrraair***  •    ♦*— >   *  — 
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oome;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  that 
JlnFarnham  would  not  come  if  she  did  not  go. 
Francis  gave  the  letter  a  second  perusal; 
and  then  (a  circumstance  which  may  pretty 
well  explain  the  course  of  affairs  at  Sadgrove) 
proeeeded  to  the  morning-room,  where  his  wife 
and  the  Countess  were  sitting,  and  handed  the 
despatch  to  the  latter  to  read. 

**  An  offer  of  a  visit,  Helen,"  said  Mortimer 
to  his  wife.  **  I  will  give  you  leave  to  guess 
from  whom."" 

Helen,  seeing  that  the  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  the  Countess  was  eagerly  devouring,  in 
all  probability  announced  the  fact,  felt  some- 
wliat  startled  by  being  permitted  to  surmise 
aboat  an  event  which  was  so  regularly  and 
^DfkiaUy  confided  to  his  guest. 

**  I  cannot  imagine,^  said  Helen  :  —  **  oot 
mylaiher?'' 

••  No,^  said  Mortimer,  "  not  exactly  ;  but 
ftom  a  lady  who  is  good  enough  to  wish  to 
f^onn  the  part  of  mother  to  you.  I  suppose 
^imagines  that  you  are  not  able  to  take  care 
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of  yourself,  and  that  I  am  oot.^tM*  j»UJn  i<lWo 
of  you."  .  ;,...!,  ..,:,.  i-v:  M  tm 

"  Who  IB  that  P^  said  Biim.  r  imft^Mli; 
aware  that  there  was  anjboily.ia.' Afh^mlA 
uiffiviently  iDterested  ia  117 .  proBve^v^  M' 
take  such  pains  in  my  beb«l£!*'  .     >    -.■■■t'.  moi'! 

"  The  lady  is  no  other  thu  i||]lJiaMiT«««M; 
rend,  grave,  and  potent  nattr^  irid-MwrfimW' 
— "  a  lady  who  has  the  qualky  0C4 
evet7tbiDg  she  approacfaca;  vho  Itfdkl  1 
everybody  as  doomed  to  eternal  ,1 
who  does  not  act  up  to  wlwt  1 
propriety,  rectitude,  Tirtue,  li^i  fcB'..fa^>MVl; 
is  the  completes!  wet  Uattket-'tllMfc;  «v^lM 
thrown  upon  the  warmth  of*  illifciialtiiiw  ^ih" 

"  Mrs.  Famham  !"  said  HiM«i^hr.MB4ritfM' 
tone  in  which  she  repeated  the  name  tfxs  noT 
exactly  in  accordaDce  with  the  sketch  which 
Mortimer  had  drawn  of  her.  Helen  had  heard 
her  spoken  of  in  the  highest  lertns ;  and  even 
the  Countess  herself,  who  hated  her,  had 
taught  Helen  to  understand  that  ihe  real  cause 
of  her  sister'^Q-law's  absence  from  England 
and  the  weddisg  was  a  scrupulous  scnHtive- 
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nesft  with  regard  to  Mortimer^s  former  errors, 
and  a  nervous  doubtfulness  of  the  success  of 
his  scheme  of  reformation;  so  that,  although 
Helen  had  been  taught  to  fear,  and  even  dis- 
like her,  by  the  Countess,  she  had  learned 
from  other  reports,  —  probably  enough,'  from 
the  very  friend  who  had  communicated  to  her 
the  details  of  what  was  passing  at  Sadgrove,  — 
to  respect  and  revere  her. 

— "  And  will  she  come?^  said  Helen,  feeling 
at  the  moment  a  fervent  hope  that  she  might ; 
more  especially  since  her  opinion  of  the  pro- 
tracted, or  rather  continued,  stay  of  the  St. 
Almes,  was  no  longer  a  secret  from  Mortimer. 

"  I  should  think  not,**  said  Mortimer :  — 
*^  how  should  she  ?  We  shall  go  to  France  in 
December,  and  she  does  not  propose  coming  to 
England  until  the  end  of  November.^ 

**  Do  you  really  mean  to  go  to  France?*" 
said  Helen,  wishing  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
strength  of  his  resolution. 

**  So  the  Countess  says,^  said  Mortimer. 

<*What  does  the  Countess  say?^  said  the 
Countess  herself,  laying  down  the  letter. 


remark  ;  "  but  perhap.  Mrs.  Fi 
grimage  may  J,„  j,„„^  j^j^j.^ 
nol  lat  lu  interfere  »iih  ber  pi 

ings." 

"  May  /  Me  Hie  Inter  ?"  Mid  H 
air  of  humiUly  not  quite  no  »e]I 
•urpriw  at  the  fisliin^temple. 

"  Have  yon  finished  it?"  lai 
carele».ly  to  the  Counteu. 

"  Oh !  ye,,    /  have  done   with 
the  lady,  tossing  it  ,„  i,j„  „„„  ^ 
"  Then,"  said  Helen,  "  I  p„, 
see  it." 

All  that  had  passed  hetween  her 
mer  on  the  suhjecl  of  the  Coun 
more  than  the  Countess  herself 
Hashed  into  the  minds  of  " 
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their  lii^ljr  guest,  the  character  of  which  would 
have  excited  any  other  than  pleasurable  feel- 
ii^  in-  her  bosom. 

**  I  suppose,''  said  the  Countess,  with  a  pert 
toss  of  her  head,  '^  we  are  bound  to  make  way 
for  yovr  sister,  Mortimer ;  and  that  not  only 
we  must  retreat,  but  you  must  abandon  your 
intention  of  visiting  us,  to  receive  her.** 

**  I  have  saidj  Countess,**^  replied  Mortimer, 
"  we  are  engaged  to  you.'" 

*^  But  why,^  said  Helen,  putting  down  the 
letter  for  a  moment,  **  is  it  necessary  that  one 
engagement  should  destroy  the  other?  Is 
there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  receive 
your  sister  before  the  Count  and  Countess 
leave  us,  and  then  we  might  go  P'^ 

**  No,'**  said  Mortimer,  **  that  wouldn't  an- 
swer."—And  Helen  did  see  the  look  at  the 
Countess  which  followed  this  declaration. 

"  But  wouldn't  you  like  that  Mrs.  Parn- 
hKm  should  come  here?^  asked  Helen.  **  I 
am  sure  her  letter  is  full  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling.'* 

^'  Ye)i,"  said  the  Countess,-  *^  the  is  ail  kind- 
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ness  to  those  who  happen  to  caamwp  tirlwr 
tions  of  propriety  and  rectitude;  but  har  hmn^ 
volence  is  extremely  circumKiflied.  I  lMliew>I 
am  not  upon  her  list  as  one  of  thoaa  who  cm 
be  preserved  from  destriictiaii«  mtadj  haoaoie 
I  do  when  in  Rome  at  Romt-iloaiy  and.havo 
been  guilty  of  going  to  a  plaj  on  Siindaj:iB 
society  where  it  is  thought  no  noy  or  of  nolal^- 
ing  every  tie  of  morality  by  niakisg  m  ptnii  afc 
Ecarti  after  the  said  play  waa  orer.  I  loMMr. 
she  thinks  me  a  most  abominable  penoo*^  ■ 

Helen  looked  at  the  lady,  and  £dt  theibiOft 
of  the  contrast  which  the  words  tbca  fjSkibf 
flowing  over  her  roseate  lipe,  affnrdBd  to. 
contained  in  her  sister-in-law'^i  letter.;  butr. 
saw  that  Mortimer  was  determined  ufMmrfJMi 
course  of  proceeding,  and  that  tba  livcljr  Oonoih* 
ess^s  influence  would  prohibit  the  ^ndk  tdbAm^ 
amiable  widow.  .  '   ^nr^'  sr^i: 

This  circumstance  weighed  heaifly  upw  ih» 
mind.  She  appreciated  the  }aBiaammimkv^ 
fection  which  evidently  had  prnwplrf  MM 
Farnham's  forgiveness  of  MortuntrV^piMliil^ 
letters  to  her;  and,  aoticipatiiigij(b#)dM9(MM 
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and  difficulties  which  she  really  was  destined 
to  encounter,  dwelt  painfully  upon  the  deci- 
sion which  would  deprive  her  of  the  society 
and  support  of  so  amiable  a  being.  It  was^ 
however,  all  of  no  use.  The  answer  to  Emily 
Farnham^s  offer  was  brief  and  almost  harsh, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  which  dictated  her  brot- 
thei^s  first  remarks  upon  it  when  he  received 
it,  and  couched  in  terms  little  more  civilized  or 
considerate. 

It  was  impossible  for  Helen  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  triumphant  air  which  the  Count- 
ess assumed  when  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
refusal  had  been  given,  or,  in  fact,  that  her 
power  had  outweighed  that  of  the  woman  she 
detested,  and  whom  Mortimer  ought  to  have 
loved ;  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  she 
joked  Helen  on  the  possibility  of  doing  without 
her  volunteer  Mamma,  who  was  probably  more 
anxious  to  assume  the  character  in  jest,  from 
never  having  filled  it  in  earnest.  Nor  was 
Helen  better  satisfied,  than  she  was  with  this 
plajffuhessy  by  seeing  that  it  pleased  her  hus- 
band, who  seemed  to  seize  every  opportunity 
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Batley's  marriage  drew  near, 
was,  whether  the  St.  Almes  sh 
Sadgrove  during  the  absence  c 
hw  lady,  or  that  they  should  aU 
remain  in  Ixwdon  for  •  week  or 
I  \  i  diould  take  flight  fop  France  j  i 

[  depended  chiefly  upon    the  « 

1 4  young  BlockifoKi  from  hi«  Whh 

i  I'  ""^^^y ''  •^  it  must  be  admitted 

fl,  the  di«u8Mon,  Mrfc  Mortimer  k 

[li  *°  *••*  ^«tt«  "iAeme.    She  felt 

her  houie,  and  leaving  her  estaUi 
the  control  of  a  lady  for  whom, 
feelings  might  be,  her  aflecrion  oei 
I  encre...,  was  something  like  a  dcg 

«  practical  admission  of  her  su; 
even  a  sort  of  admission  of  own* 
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even  regard  for  the  Countess,  than  from  some 
indescribable  power  which  she  had  over  him, 
-to  become  fascinated  —  in  the  real  rattle-snake 
sense  of  the  word  —  by  her  looks,  and  subside 
into  a  passive  obedience  to  her  will,  which  even 
his  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  his  wife,  and  calm 
her  apprehensions,  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  counteract. 

A  new  difficulty,  however,  arose  out  of  this 
affair,  inasmuch  as  the  Countess,  who  had  a 
great  fancy  for  **  patronizing,''  and  who,  reckon- 
ing upon  her  '*  title/'  such  as  it  was,  ima- 
gined that  she  gave  iclat  to  whatever  she  con- 
descended to  sanction ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  one 
might  say,  that  she  wished  it  to  be  thought 
that  she  thought  so ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  Arrangements  for  their  all  going  to  town 
were  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  she  address- 
ed herself  in  some  of  her  sweetest  tones  to 
Helen,  and,  dressing  her  vivacious  countenance 
in  its  brightest  smiles,  suggested  that,  as  they 
should  be  in  London  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
marriage,  she  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
attend)  if  he  felt  that  it  would  be  agreeable ; 
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**  for,"  added  she,  <*  be  is  a  yhj  chanbiiig  pcfw 
SOD,  and  I  wish  him  all  aotti  id  hmppmmm^ 
and  besides,  Helen  dear,  he  is  your  ftthar.^'  - 

Now  it  so  chanced,  that  in  a  letter  from  hmt 
father,  that  very  morning  reoaivcdl  bj  Hdn* 
in  answer  to  one  which  ibe  bad  writm»  speak- 
ing of  the  probability  of  goi^g  to  town  M 
masstf  he  had  written  thus :  ^  ~ 

*'  One  worry  appears  to  me  probaUa  ham 
the  general  dispersion  of  your  psvty,  and -its' 
general  movement  upon  Londqn, — I  mean  at  M^ 
lates  to  the  Countess  St.  Alme.   8be  will,  lalirpi^ 
pose^  naturally  expect  to  be  ioTitcd  tothe  wodk 
ding,  and  I  would  not  have  ber  thctte  apoO'  mf^- 
consideration.     I  have  engaged  the  beaC^^ttie- 
few  folks  who  happen  to  be  in  town^  or*paidlig 
through  it ;  and,  although  I  bavenoddalM  n^ 
her  amiability,  and  sociability,  and  tttiUty,  ^iMl" 
all  other  ilities  in  the  world,  there  ar»yiByl|r 
who  carry  their  dislike  of  her  so  far  aa  tl^Mli^ 
sider  being  brought  in  contact  wilb  ^llg#^iayt 
offence.      It  would   be  the  meat  wq^bMlimf 
thing  in  the  world  to  have  anytUag^f^qiM* 
sort  happen  upon  such  an  oeeiriolrtnHMl  jMrt 
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how  can  I  exclude  her»  unless  by  some  extrm- 
ordinsry  bit  of  good  luck  they  should  be  en- 
gaged ?  Try  to  manage  this ;  for,  I  declare  to 
jfou,  I  cannot  have  them  with  anything  like 
oostfort  to  mysdf.^ 

The  lady's  expression  of  her  gracious  inten- 
tioD  to  honour  the  iioce^  et  ft$tin  with  her 
pretence,  coming  so  immediatdy  after  Jack^s 
decided  declaration  of  the  impossibility  of 
Roeiving  her,  was  a  sad  puzzle  for  Helen, 
who  dared  not  call  her  husband  into  council, 
iunnuch  as  she  was  perfectly  assured  the 
whole  history  would  be  told  to  the  St.  Almes, 
ttd  in  all  probability  would  induce  Mortimer 
to  decline  being  present  himself. 

*'  I  am  sure,**  said  Helen,  '^  Papa  will  be 
t«o  happy,  if  his  arrangements  are  not  all 
Qide.  I  believe  the  party  will  be  very  small, 
<Bd  confined  entirely  to  relations.^' 

''  Oh  dear  no,^  said  the  Countess,  '*  I  have 

Wd  of  half  a  dozen  people  who  have  been 

^^rited,  and  /  believe  it  is  to  be  as  gay  a  thing 

••  the  time  of  year  will  permit :  however,  don't 

*Hfc»e  yourself  about  it;   I  will  write  to  your 


1-  (  I 

1.    • 

I  t- 


at  least  to  shift  the  responsi 

rid  of  her  to  her  volatile  par 

hear  what  he  says.^ 

I  <<  I  should  think,**  nad  the 

ing  her  head  in  a  manner  pec 

he  can  say  but  one  thing.*^! 

volunteer  myaelf.** 

L  And  BO  this  brief  colloquy 

appearing  to  poor  Helen  that  er* 

,  i  day  and  hour  entangled  her  nidt 

difficulties,  from  which  she  ouffi! 

;,!  iii  tactf  to  have  been  perfectly  tret  \ 

ceeded  to  her  boudoir  to  write  i 

what  had  passed,  to  ^  Pappy ,^  i 

- 1  J  the  management  of  the  matter  I 

discretion. 

This  incident  in  U«.i* —      - 


I 
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escpreaaed^  she  dared  not  oommunicate  in  cbpr 
fidence  to  her  husband,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  that  confidence  would  be  broken 
in  fiivour  of  the  woman  in  whose  society  she 
was  forced  to  live,  and  the  power  of  whose 
influence  she  was  daily  and  hourly  made  to 
feely-^and  yet  without  any  show  of  unkindness 
on  the  part  of' her  husband,  who  seemed  to 
think  the  domestication  of  the  Countess  in  his 
house  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  that  of 
bis  wife. 

little  did  Batley  dream  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  at  Sadgrove :  indeed,  the  active  pre- 
parations for  his  own  happiness  superseded  all 
other  matters,  and  the  payment  of  the  second 
moiety  of  Jacobus  liberal  gift  put  him  so  com- 
pletely at  his  ease  in  the  way  of  outfit,  that 
Orosvenor  Street  looked  gayer  than  ever.  A  se- 
cond seasonable  application  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  brightened  the  prospect,  and  the 
smiles  of  the. fair  widow  amply  repaid  him  for 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  which  were  bestowed 
uppn  the  repairings  and  refittings  to  render  hia 
bgau  of  a  residence  worthy  of  her  reception. 
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When,  however.  Jack  reoavcd  hit  ^brngbttrli 
letter,  which  came  by  the  aame  fioit  ■»  tk^ 
Gounte88''s  offer  of  patrooisiiig'  fab  ini|>iMt> 
he  was,  as  the  saying  goes,  **«Criidc  mllof  A 
heap.""  What  was  to  be  done?  m  nuui  of  the 
world  in  a  dilemma  is  a  moving  dght ;  end  JM^ 
what  the  consequences  to  him  wocdd  be  etWng 
from  this  contretempt !  Betides  teverd'  «eA 
tremely  respectable  peraant^  the  Bithep^'ittl^ 
was  to  marry  him,  and  his  wife  and  one  ef  Uk 
daughters,  had  promised  to  break&tt  '%Stt^ 
them ;  and  the  Countest  St.  Alme  w«t  Mi  eifBk 
pany  for  lawn  sleeves.  Tbit  be  knew }-  fOffiH  If 
he  did  know  it,  and  knew  that  it  watoriiy4tt^ 
very  few  places  she  was  tolerated,  faeoiigbl^iai|(' 
before  to  have  sacrificed  every  feeUng^  bm  ihtty 
to  have  objected  against  Mortimet^t .  ittJiihilf 
her  as  a  constant  visiter  in  the  honte^^tf^^lib* 
daughter.  Then,  besides  Ihb,  if  hemwr  l^viAtf 
her  visit,  having  before  tadtly  aderiMttf^tlft* 
respectability,  &c.  what  woald  ifti  tt/f  "^tlaf 
would  Mortimer  say  ?  •*    » **<>  ^  fan* 

He  had  certainly  so  ikr  eoaiiritlrt»WiH|» 
to  Helen  as  to  b^  and  hope  «he«d|lM«Mf4ltf 


•  1 
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</the  put  J,  but  he  had  giveo  do  specific  rea- 
«D,  nor  perhaps  could  he  have  given  aoy ;  but 
it  was  not  a  question  of  morality,  or  propriety, 
oreven  of  virtue  or  vice,  that  worried  him  now, 
—  it  was  how  the  thing  was  to  be  managed 
•0  as  to  offend  nobody.     Nobody  hears  names 
at  parties,  and  the  Countesses  person  was  by 
00  means  well  known  in  London,  therefore  it 
might  all  pass  off  quietly ;  and  even  if,  through 
the  officiousness  of  the  Butler  or  Ounter,  the 
lUHiies  of  the  Count  and  Countess  St.  Alme  did 
cmp  into  the  Morning  Post,  there  they  would 
l>e  together,  husband  and  wife,-*and  what  more 
could  the  most  fastidious  of  mankind  or  woman- 
Idod  require  ?— At  all  events,  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  avert  the  blow ;  and  so  away  went  a  letter 
to  the  lady,  full  of  delight  and  happiness,  and 
**  nothing  could  be  so  kind,  and  nothing  could 
mke  him  so  happy  as  presenting  his  amiable 
Teresa  to  her;  and  nobody  could  be  so  charmed 
tohave  the  honour  of  making  her  acquaintance,"" 
>Bd  so  on ;  and  these  honied  words  travelled 
^  by  side  ip  the  Sadgrove  bag  with  a  brief 
^  ammated  scrawl  to  Helen,  depicting  all 
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the  parental  niserieB  and  iMMtti^  4*'t«rn» 
alternately  the  most  glowing  andttfOit  Ifalhitfai 

What  a  world  it  is !  Further  on  teovir^MI^ 
rative  we  shall  perhaps '  take'  oeeaBJooj-^  even 
with  respect  to  the  family  whoeeafiuit  eilii#^ 
demand  our  notice,  to  let  the  prindpal  ndars 
in  the  domestic  drama  stand  fftrth  and  ipeak 
for  themselves  under  circumstanoea' where  tlrtAr 
candour  will  be  unquestionable:  toriht  prAMM 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  rare  ipucuirtnt 
of  worldly  sincerity  aflbrded  us  in  the  tipn  let'* 
ters  despatched  at  the  same  time  Iran  Otoeve- 
nor  Street  to  Sadgrove. 

''  Well,''  said  the  Ciountess  gailj  9h6t  lun- 
cheon, *^  I  have  done  what  I  siid  I-  elMkAl 
do,  and  have  got  my  answer.*  

''  From  whom?**  said  MortimeTt  **aildnkMtt 
what?"  ^    ^f 

''  Mr.  Batley's  marriage,"*  repKed  tib^  ^lid- 
mated  lady.  ''  I  resolved  toprtnMiiaeHfli 
wrote  accordingly,  and  have  teCinVedhif^teMt 
gracious  reply :  so  we  AM  niili  illi  ijpntttJli 
party  of  ourselves,  let  what  «ri^'lUtipepii[*f^^' 

'« I  do  not  think,"*  said  MiMnid^^^i^^ 
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ner  indicative  ratber  of  grief  than  id  any  cap- 
tioug  disinclination   to  be  present,    '*  that 
shall  be  there.^ 

"  My  dear  Francis !"  said  Helen,  **  why. 
Pappy  will  break  his  heart  if  you  disappoint 
him." 

'^  Yqu  can  go,  dear  Helen,^  answered  Mor- 
timer, in  a  tone  of  marked  kindness ;  *^  it  is 
your  company  be  desires :  we  will  all  go  to 
town,  and  you  can  make  some  commonplace 
excuse  for  me,'^ 

**  I  know,^  said  Helen,  ^*  why  you  hesitate ; 
it  is  on  account  of  my  poor  ill-mannered  uncle.'' 
**  No,  Helen,""  said  Mortimer ;  ^  to  that  I 
bad  made  up  my  mind  ;  but  it  is  —  in  fact,  I 
think  these  ceremonies  tedious,  and  one  always 
seems  de  tropj  and  —  in  fact,  I  dislike*"  ■ 
^  "  Well,  then,""  said  the  Countess,  "  if  Mor- 
timer does  not  choose  to  go,  we  can  go  without 
him^  and  dear  St  Alme  here  will  take  care  of 
us  both,  —  won't  you,  love  ?"" 

*'  Certainly,  to  be  sure,  ma  chere^  said  the 
Count,  **  whatever  you  ask  of  roe." 
.  **  I  think,""  said  Mortimer,  ^^  Helen  bad  bet- 
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/  ■ 

ter  go  alone ;  she  will  naturally  fcd  an  intoreit 
in  the  marriage,  and  we  can  all  be  widi  Batlcj 
and  his  bride-elect,  and  dine  with  Um  the  daj 
before,  and  make  the  lady's  affqwafataricte  y  it 
is  the  ceremony  I  would  avoid/' 

*'  And  now,  pray,  let  me  ask  why  P*  said  the 
Countess. 

''  Oh  !  '*  said  Mortimer,  «*  there  is  a  ftisa,  — 
and  worry,  —  and  dressing  in  the  mormngy  — ^ 
and  —  m  fact,  I  must  decline  it«* 

<'  But,""  said  Helen,  <<  my  dear  Francis, 
you  promised*'— 

*^  Yes,"  said  Mortimer ;  **  but  your  finilwr  is 
resolved  to  be  so  very  fine^  that  a  oonlitoon 
good  parish-priest  will  not  suffice  hini,-^  he 
mu^t  have  a  bishop  to  tie  the  knot.** 

<«  What  I"  said  the  Countess,  laughing^  ** in 
you  frightened  at  a  bishqp?  Whsit  Vbbcp 
may  it  be  ?^ 

«  The  Bishop  of  Dorchester,**  said  MomUmj^' 

fixing  his  look  on  her  animated  ooanteaiWe. '*''' 

*^  And  is  he  such  a  dragon  of  fUtf  thtft  jjidA-^ 

dare  not  face  him  T  asked  the  lady  in'a'Uiyb- 

ing  tone  of  voice:    ''1  have  no  Sildi'%iHlp"> 
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What  is  the  name  of  this  most  formidable 
prelate,  —  for,  not  living  in  England,  I  am  not 
well  informed  as  to  English  episcopacy?'*^ 

^*  His  name^"  said  Mortimer,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, without  moving  his  eyes,  which  seemed 
riveted  on  hers,  —  "  his  name  is  Sydenham.*" 

In  an  instant  the  whole  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  changed ;  its  animation  was 
gone;  a  death-like  paleness  left  the  rouge  on 
her  cheeks  a  palpable  pink,  ghastly  and  unna- 
tural ;  she  gazed  with  an  unconscious  stare 
upon  Mortimer,  who  remained  motionless  in 
his  seat  before  her,  resting^  his  chin  upon  his 
folded  hands. 

*^  My  dear  Countess,^  said  Helen,  starting 
up,  "  surely  you  are  very  ill.  What  is  the 
matter  ? —  Mortimer  dear,  what  is  it  ?  —  Here, 
give  her  some  water,  Count.^ 

**  YeSf'  said  the  Count,  rising,  and  walking 
slowly  to  the  table  from  which  she  had  retired, 
and  filling  a  glass  of  water,  ^*  she  is  sometime 
often  so  when  somsing  is  not  to  disgest." 

The  look  Mortimer  cast  upon  the  poor  little 
man,  expressed,  to  Helen's  perfect  dissatisfac- 
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tion,  that  he  was  thoroughly  aware  how  much 
of  mind  mingled  in  the  lady's  disorder. 

She  soon  rallied,  thanked  Helen  for  her  ctrei 
believed  it  was  the  heat  of  the  room,  lod  bq|^ 
ged  St.  Alme  to  ring  for  her  maid.  All  tUi 
was  done ;  the  bell  was  rung, — the  maid  caiMi 
— the  Countess  retired  ;  she  recovered, — diarf 
at  table,  and  was  as  lively  as  ever :  —  but  liw 
did  not  go  to  Mr.  John  Batley's  wedding. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  these  frequent  de 
velopements  of  innumerable  little  somethingi 
which   she  did   not  comprehend,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  keeping  Helen'^s  mind   in   a  oonstant 
state  of  unsettlement ;  but  still,  although  sid 
fits  of  gloom   occasionally  affected  Mortinfff 
she  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  conduct 
towards   her ;  on   the  contrary,  whenever  he 
had  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  a  ruffled  teoH 
per,  she  had  been  —  unconsciously  it  will  he 
admitted — to  blame  :  but  this  last  scene,  takes 
in  conjunction  with  her  father's  evident  dianij 
at  the  Countess's  approach,  led  her  more  tha 
ever    to    feel    the   necessity   of  again   urgBB% 
upon  her  husband   the  necessity  of  rdieriBI 
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her  from  an  association,  which,  although  the 
Countess,  when  she  chose,  was  a  delightful 
companion,  she  felt  to  be  painful,  unnatural, 
and  disreputable  ;  although,  of  course,  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  real  cause  of  her  sud* 
den  abandonment  of  her  design  about  the 
wedding. 

It  is  extraordinary  with  what  ease  and  readi- 
ness people  of  the  world  contrive  to  find  some 
excellent  reason  for  suddenly  changing  their 
minds,  when  the  alteration  has  become  absc^ 
lutely  necessary.  It  was  but  two  days  after 
this  affair  that  the  Countess  received  a  letter 
from  her  son  at  Oxford,  in  which,  as  she  said, 
he  reported  himself  so  extremely  unwell,  that 
he  had  been  advised  to  go  off  to  Cheltenham  ; 
that  the  advice  of  his  physician  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  his  tutor ;  and  that  he  had  taken  his 
departure  for  that  Montpelier  of  England, 
where,  he  trusted,  his  mother  would  contrive 
to  come  to  visit  him,  if  it  were  only  for  a  few 
days. 

Never  did  indisposition  seem  more  sympa- 
thetic than  that  of  mother  and  son  in  this  in* 

VOL.  II.  L 


the  St.  Almes  from  the  difficv 
might  be,  which  hindered  thei 
Icy^s  marriage ;  and  it  got  rid  < 
nes8  which  Helen  had  aomewhi 
upon  to  her  husband,  of  kavii 
session  of  Sadgrove  during 
Thus  were  all  their  little  asper 
,  ^  and  the  day  that  the  Mortiinei 

London,  the  St.  Almes  took  1 
for  Chdtenham,  at  which  plaoe  1 
ford  was  to  meet  them,  in  consei 
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\  ter  written  by  hu  mother  exp 

anxiety  to  see  him  there  oq  "% 
business,  and  in  which  not  one 

I  health  or  change  of  air  was  meal 

It  b  imposttble  to  express  tl 
Batley  experienced  when  he  h^J 
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the  greatest  imaginable  activity,  and  with 
Nride  dect  and  her  daier  contiDued  his 
I  day  after  day,  till  that  arrived  which 
inally  to  aeai  their  destinies, 
lat  day,  as  all  days  will,  at  length  came  ; 
all  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  we 
already  anticipated  in  description,  were 
fmed  upon  the  most  liberal  and  extensive 
.  We  have  already  deprecated  the  idea 
itering  into  details^  and  yet  the  reader 
1  not  be  satisfied  without  hearing  some  of 
Nurticulars. 

the  first  place,  it  should  be  understood 
Mortimer  and  his  lady  dined  with  Bailey 
Mrs.  Catling  and  Miss  Fitz-Flannery, 
lay  before  the  wedding :  nobody  else  was 
;  and  Mortimer  was  extremely  agree- 
and  gracious;  and  Helen  felt  extreme- 
Id  at  finding  herself  a  visiter  in  Oros- 
r  Street  House,  although,  as  yet,  it  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  another  mis- 
;  but  Helen  made  up  her  mind  to  like 
new  mother-in-law,  and  behaved,  as  she 
i  when  ahe  chose,  so  as  to  engage  and  win 

l2 
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all  hearts.  It  struck  her  Uutt  .(he^roona  jjl 
looked  smaller,  that  the.hdl  nia.  iMun)«w4r« 
that  the  sky  was  darkers  the  atawwuhwng  thjefcig't 
the  little  inclosed  garden  boUad  A^  hoiam 
more  miserable,  and  the  spanowstlMt  hopped 
about  it  much  blacker  than  they  ii9ed  to  be.; 
and  the  rattling  of  the  coecbea  aatounded  her-; 
a  knock  at  the  door,  which  could  be  hctfd  in 
the  dinner-parlour,  startled  her;  aqd,  when 
she  returned  to  sleep  at  the  hotel,  the  «ir 
seemed  less  pure  and  fragrant  then  the. wed 
to  think  it  when  stepping  from  Almirfri  to 
her  carriage,  breathing  the  incepie  of  pnn^ry 

link-boys,  or  curtained  within  LedyBnubridgc^' 
five-feet  square  box  at  the  open,  die  Itbilcd 
the  odour  of  gas,  and  the  branth  tt  ianmrt^fo 
thousand  exceedingly  warm  ladim  jmd  gtntin 
men.  Habit  is  second  nature;  -end  thntMIni 
to  scenes,  now  for  some  monthii  ibeijonei, 
only  served  to  show  her  to  whiil  pnnpin  ■toil 
necessarily  submit  who  are  leaaliediiDf lh)t  in 
*<  the  world.**  ':  i  . '     j«;.ifiL  bam 

The  after-dinner  convetSidaL'iiqfBM 
and  Batley  upon  this 
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(Melj  what  might  be  expected  from  two  men 
rf  the  **  world"  placed  in  their  relative  posi- 
dons, — a  sort  of  extremely  friendly  and  confi- 
dntial  interchange  of  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
in  which  not  the  slightest  approximation  was 
Dttde  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  or  the  real 
uture  of  their  opinions. 

"  I  was  sorry,"  said  Jack,  **  that  your 
dumning  friend,  the  Countess,  is  unable  to 
honour  us  with  her  company  to-morrow,  as 
ihe  had  kindly  promised." 

**  Her  son  is  unwell,''  said  Mortimer. 

^  She  is  a  most  agreeable  person,"  said  Jack, 
**  quite  an  acquisition  in  a  country-house.'^ 

**  Extraordinary  spirits,"  said  Mortimer : 
''the  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine;  her  bus- 
iNuid  was  a  worthy  man." 

**  The  son  is  a  fine  youth,"  said  Jack. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Mortimer;  "very  like  his  father, 
ItMnk." 

^  I  don^t  remember  ever  to  have  seen  hini,*^ 
•id  Jack.  "  Pray,  Mortimer,  when  do  you 
*<pect  Magnus  in  town  ?" 

*'  That  I  don't  exactly  know,"  said  the  son- 
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in-law  ;  *^  he  has  been  obliged  ta.gH -to  la  ikdc 
aunt,  or  cousin,  or  sometUng  of rdMit-  aAirf  In 
France : — exceedingly  inodmreiiiait  to  lAo^  JMl 
at  present ;  but  he  is  so  Uttd-bMvted  thiit  he 
sacrificed  every  personal  oonsidendon  t6  llie 
desire  expressed  by  his  ndatiVe*" 

''  It  was  quite  unexpected,^  add  Jade ;  *f  the 
day  we  came  up  to  town  togctlter,  he  knew 
nothing  of  it."  •    - 

<'  No,""  said  Mortimer;  <<  it  iaAnpoMtHfrto 
describe  his  activity,  slow  as  he  teemt  to  mo- 
tion, when  he  is  actuated  by  any  eydipatlrf 
which  touches  his  heart.  By  the  wsy^  BUdeyiT 
continued  Mortimer,  **  what  a  priae  yoalfcaw 
drawn  in  the  lottery  of  life  l-«»a.CiV]Milli  ex- 
pression, I  remember,  of  Xad^  .Thaiattifti, 
speaking  on  the  same  Subject  ;«r^jmir'wkite'4B 
charming!"  ■ '      '■  f'-  \^VJ[  ^n 

'<  Upon  your  honour  ?*"  idd  JobIc,  jiifldlh% 
his  glass  in  his  hand  in  a  state  df  adipiiiri 

really,— eh  ?— do  yon  think  eof?'/ '   W ^  »u 
Quite  charming,"  ndd  MwfAmd^^^f^SL 
fectly  handsome ;  and  so  AttedHi^  iMoWyij 
nothing  maniirfeJ'  *  ''*'  '^  -  ^l  biJi 
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^^  I  think  she  is  all  tkatj*  said  Jack,  sipping 
his  wine,  and  looking  diffident ;  **  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  pretension  about  her :  and,  I  think, 
the  roore  you  know  of  her,  the  more  you  will 
like  her.'' 

They  are  nice  people,'^   said   Mortimer; 

the  sister  is  very  agreeable, — lively."" 

I  am  delighted  to  find  you  think  so,^  said 
Jack.  "  I  really  look  forward  to  a  very  nice 
family  circle.  I  do  think  we  may  not  be  very 
unacceptable  guests  at  Sadgrove." 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
anticipation,^"*  said  Mortimer. 

And  so  these  two  men  of  the  world  went  on 
deceiving  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  deceiving  each  other :  Batley  "  buttering"' 
the  Countess,  whom  he  detested;  and  his  son-in- 
law  praising  the  widow,  whom  he  dreaded,— up- 
holding the  benevolence  of  Magnus,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  bankrupt  in  fortune,  and  vouch- 
ing for  the  extraordinary  likeness  of  Francis 
Blocksford  to  his  deceased  parent,  to  whom  he 
bore  no  more  resemblance  than  Julius  Csesar 
did  to  Sir  William  Davenant :  and,  to  crown 


ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  1 
moment  he  said  so,  that  he  ' 
Bishop  of  Dorchester  for  ten 

They  joined  the  ladies,  an 
amusing  to  Helen  to  we  her  ■ 
the  lover  on  the  same  acene 
a  few  months  before  perfmt 
now  enacting  hj  Mr*.  Catltn 
tremely  agreeable  manner  and 
nile  appearance  favoured  the  il 
thing  could  seem  more  h^ipji 
and  bridegroom  elect. 

Whrai  the  party  separated 
Helen  entertained  not  the  ilij 
that  Mortimer  intended  to  sbai 
the  ceremony,  and  aubtequent  d 
at  that  period  of  her  life»  nei 
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never  yet  had  exerted  the  power  of  that  iiide- 

ptodence  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  marriiKl 

•oiiiaDt  and  felt  as  if  she  should  sink  under 

vhat  appeared  to  her  the  heavy  responsibility 

of  acting  entirely  of  herself  and  by  herself. 

Uortimer  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  unsophii^- 

licuion  touching  this  point,  and  therefore  never 

dropped  a  hint  of  the  probability  or  possibility 

of  his  not  fulBlling  the  engagement  for  which 

khsd  expressly  come  to  town.     By  the  course 

be  purposed  to  adopt,  all  beseechings,  and  re- 

BMnstratings,  and  entreatings  would  be  avoided ; 

lad  the  indisposition    which   he  intended   to 

fkad  as  an  excuse,  would  be  of  so  extremely 

■light  a  nature  as  not  to  alarm  his  tender  wife's 

Ibvs;  while  his  desire  that  she  should  punc- 

toally  fulfil  her  father'^s  wishes  he  was  quite 

lure  would  be  acceded  to,  as  the  performance 

of  a  double  duty  to  both  husband  and  parent. 

The  morning  dawned  brightly  on  the  second 
Carriage  which  it  is  our  duty  to  record  in 
diese  pages,  and  in  all  its  circumstances  and 
details  the  event  very  closely  resembled  the 
Givt  we  had  to  notice.     Lady  Bembridge  and 

l5 
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the  one  brideVmaid,  and  Bln»  Catliiig  and  the 
other,  with  Helen,  formed  the  female  gmup- 
Jacob  Batley ,  and  Mr.  Onih .  the  clerk^  and 
Mr.   Brassey  the   attorney,  being,  with    tlie 
exception  of  Lieutenant  Horseman  of  the  life 
Guards,    and    the  Curate,   who   aisiated    the 
Bishop,  all  the  men  whom  in  the  then  atate  of 
London    he  could  secure.    The  defection  of 
Mortimer,  and  the  excuses  of  some  five  othersi 
left  him  thus  painfully  deserted;  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Lady  Bembridge,  |dedged  on 
account  of  her  niece's  official  duuracter  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  day,  all  the  feir  promiaers 
had  broken  their  faith.    Poor  Batley  was  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed,  not  more  by  the 
of  those  who  stayed  away  than  by  the 
of  some  who  came.     Brassey,  vulgar  aa  he  waa, 
was  a  necessary  evil,  and  Jacob  had  both  his 
near  relationship  and   great  wealth   to  pirad 
in  extenuation  of  his  appearance;  but  Omb 
surely  might  have  been  omitted:  howcvcri  ju 
the  whole  affair  originated  with  his  braiher,  of 
whom  Grub  was  the  special  fevouriie^  it  «aa 
useless  to  repine;  a  few  words  of  cspbnatioia 
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U>  the  Usbop  would  set  all  that  to  rights.  But 
iie  failure  was  mast  painful :  nevertheless,  it 
»Dght  to  be  considered  that  his  disappoint* 
nenta  were  all  attributable  to  the  season,  and 
he  emptiness  of  town,  and  the  absence  of  all 
lie  *'  worid  ^  in  the  country. 

Wbeo  Mortimer,  in  the  morning,  imparted 
to  Helen  the  impossibilitj  of  his  venturing 
sot,  in  consequence  of  a  most  dreadful  sore 
tboat  which  had  suddenly  and  violently  at* 
ticked  him  during  the  course  of  the  night, 
the,  as  he  bad  anticipated,  declared  her  going 
vithout  him  to  be  impossible ;  that  **  Pappy  *' 
would  break  his  heart ;  that  she  should  be  so 
■berable,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  idea ; 
nd  so  on  :— -for  all  of  which  he  had  prepared 
I7  having  called  in  the  nearest  resident  apothe- 
ory,  who  assured  the  lady  that,  although  the 
gentleman  would  run  a  great  risk  in  exposing 
UiDsdf  to  the  cold  atmosphere  of  a  church, 
tliere  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  the  con- 
faement  of  even  one  day  would  restore  him. 
This  assurance,  backed  by  a  grave  asseveration 
in  the  part  of  the  same  judicious  practitioner, 
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that  he  would  not  answer  for'  thm  MOMquflbiM 
if  the  "  gentleman  ^  went ;  and  ettforbcd  fajr 
the  supplication  of  MortiflMi^  Uiat  tht-  «NnrM 
go  without  him,  Helen,  more  rMdiiy  dMUi.  I19 
anticipated,  acquiesced  in  ibm  dpiiiion  eapwss 
ed  and  in  the  mandate  issued ;  and  acoonUn^y 
dressed,  and  proceeded  to  the  Joirthftd  wemn^ 
where  she  was  the  expected  orauunent.    ! 

The  reader  probably  has  disoovered  by  dik 
time  that  Helen  Mortimer  was  a  penoa  of  atioag 
mind  and  quick  perception ;  and  althougb'.  tba 
tactics  of  ^^  the  world  **  in  which  ahehad  been 
trained,  and  the  policy  even  of  the  parent  who 
had  trained  her,  had  not  in  the  digbteal.^ 
gree  inj  ured  her  own  priodpls^  or  daterioratad! 
her  own  sincerity  or  iinglr  minrirdntes^.  thtgf, 
had  afforded  her  an  aptitude  of  fenniof  i4qpa» 
nions  upon  very  slight  grounds,  and 
probably  great  results  froln  actiiaUj; 
occurrences.  Strange  to  say,  hnirrtm^  pafciflili 
to  her  the  refusal  of  Mortiniar  to 
her  to  Orosvenor  Street  cm  tha-iraddii^i 
ing  might  be,  the  surprise athi^^not. 
by  no  means  great.     Fnim  tba  minj|iMi^|uin 
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diich  the  CouDteM  St.  Alme  exhibited  such 
neqiii vocal  signs  of  emotion  at  the  mention 
Tthe  Bishop  of  Dorchester's  name,  Helen  felt 
Hured  that  she  would  not/  even  after  volun- 
efing,  present  herself.     The  tone  and  manner 

which,  upon  that  occasion,  Mortimer  pro- 
Hinced  the  name  of  the  Bishop,  convinced 
sr  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  reasons 
hich  existed  for  her  not  going  to  her  father's 
edding:  thence  she  inferred,  she  scarcely 
new  why,  but  instinctively  as  it  were,  that 
tie  name  of  Sydenham  was  somehow  connected 
rith  the  circumstances  of  their  early  lives, 
inch  of  which  she  knew,  even  without  the 
Hendly  enlightenment  of  Lady  Mary,  they 
^  passed  together;  and  from  that  moment 
ihe  anticipated  that  Mortimer  would  not  en- 
ime  the  meeting  to  which  it  was  evident  the 
GooDtess  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  sub- 
mit herself. 

It  was  perhaps  this  pressentimentj  or  rather 
Eviction  in  her  mind,  that  induced  Helen 
^  more  readily  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  of 
P^ng  alone:  she  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  a 
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father  whom  she  loved,  ind  who  iftetiwllldy 
loved  her;  and  she  bdievidf 
after  the  declaration  of  the  ipothMidr^ 
to  be  affecting  and  eniphade»  thai  Imt  isi%l«ri 
suspicions  had  been  jast,  andiNVat  now  jtiati* 
fied  by  the  sudden  ailamit  of-  bcr.  ■■niirifit 
husband.  This  was  not  what  ilM^t'ttnliive 
been,  but  it  was  natural  dbat  it  ihoidd  b^  ~>-^ 

Now  come  we  to  the  point  ^^ftkB^trnthgtii 
— the  bride, — the  bride'sHPaMi,  *^the  ftlettih^ 
the  few,  the  select  few, ---and  the  )llMNnat'to 
the  church,  where  the  Bishop  met  the  eorti|g|t» 
The  ceremony  was  perfonned:  tbont'  WMi-lto 
crying ;  the  affair  went  on  without  .tttMHlCieilit 
and  the  party  returned  to  OweviMr  j  Oaui^ 
Bishop  and  all,  —  the  Bidiop'e  ]adf%Jmmtmi 
being  unable  to  join  the  party  on  whiiiwIiVil^ 
dreadful  cold.  >..  j.>^   :/ii} 

Down  they  sat.  Gunter  had  hen  aM^ 
and  had  done  his  best  on  Jackie  Uaiitad^  otote 
there  were  high  baskets  add  loW'  faaihaliiM^Md 
silver  absurdities  and  tfaiadrdbsMditife% 
pink  fooleries  and  white  foolerieay 
other  trasheries  out  of  whlehla 
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tetiaoer  contrives  to  make  a  fortune,  drawn 
rom  the  pockets  of  an  aristocracy  whose 
cst*paid  tradesmen  are  generally  thrir  bitter- 
t  political  enemies:  and  the  thing  went  on, 
*  rather  off,  extremdy  wdl ;  and  the  new  Mrs. 
atley  looked  manrellously  pretty. 
The  Bishop  seemed  to  watch  Helen  and  her 
mduct,  and  listen  to  her  conversation,  with  an 
iterest  which  excited  a  deep  interest  in  her. 
[e  was  a  man  in  all  respects  qualified  for  the 
igh  and  important  position  in  society  which  he 
Ued.  Mild  and  amiable  in  temper  and  dispo- 
itioD,  benignity  and  benevolence  beamed  in 
lis  fine  countenance.  Beloved  by  his  family, 
D  which  he  was  the  best  of  husbands  and  hap- 
sest  of  fathers,  he  was  venerated  and  esteemed 
Tj  his  inferiors ;  and  whosoever  passed  through 
ihe  vicinity  of  his  palace  heard  the  blessings 
if  the  poor  implored  upon  his  head,  as  the 
ioit  excellent  of  masters  and  the  most  cha- 
titsUe  of  men.  Born  of  high  blood,  he  was^ 
Ul  of  high  principle :  —  not  suddenly  ele- 
Mei  from  obscurity  and  a  sordid  lust  for 
pttn,  but  devoted  to  the  sacred  profession  to 
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which  he  had  voluDtarily»  wahttdy,-  iM^^kmi 
scientiously  devoted  himidfy  attd  wlieb  h^' 
graced  and  honoured  by  hit  viituet  '«id'ldi- 
talcnts.  Such  was  the  Bithop  of  DaftobMMv 
—  such  was  the  Bishop  that  Mortinicr  did  noi 
dare  to  confront ;  —  such' was  tiM»  Bttbop  apOB" 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  wife  csf  Bfortlaiar  ««rt 
fixed  in  admiration  and  respect. 

Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey,  who  cared  no 
spiritually  speaking,  for  a  bishop  thao  i 
eater,  loved  him  outrageously  only  beoanso  ho 
was  a  lord ;  and  therefore  oontrivcdy  fay  one  of 
those   very   extraordinary  manoeunes   which 
such  men  sometimes  perform,  to  get  nest  fail 
lordship  at   the  dejeuner.     Hdeo  doing  tiio 
honours,  the  Bishop  sat  on  her  rights thobride 
on   his  lordship^s  right,  and  nejtt  thel)iidli^< 
Brassey.      The  bride  shortly  dhtpyeimd  Mjrf^ 
prepare  for  her  change  of  Oostuilie^  flMd^tbe 
party  still  remained:  thus  came  BrinMHi^Biiil^ 
sey  next  the  Bishop.  ■  *    "  »^--  ^^sT 

The  Bishop  poured  a  few  djrofte-^  MJmHMV^ 
his  glass,  and,  rising  fmm  hito  4hmi^^pM^ii§ti^ 
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the  healths  of  the  newly-married  couple.  How 
the  toast  was  received,  nobody  can  doubt. 
Jacobi  who  had  never  been  in  company  with 
a  bishop  before, — except,  indeed,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tankard  of  burnt  port- wine,  with  a  roasted 
Seville  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  swimming 
in  the  middle  of  it,  —  did  not  know  how  to  get 
on :  not  so,  Brassey.  His  lordship  having 
agreed  to  wait  until  the  "  young-people^  took 
their  departure  for  St.  Leonard's,  where  they 
proposed  to  pass  the  honeymoon,  Brassey, 
finding  himself  so  conveniently  placed,  in  the 
very  first  lull  of  a  conversation  not  particu- 
larly lively,  looking  the  Bishop  full  in  the 
face,  twiddling  one  of  his  horse-hair  whiskers 
with  his  finger  and  thumb  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, said,  apropos  to  nothing,  and  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  confidence, — 

^^  I  say,  my  lord,  what  does  your  lordship 
think  of  the  voluntary  principle,  —  eh  ?^'' 

The  Bishop  looked  a  good  deal  surprised, 
and  began  folding  and  unfolding  the  napkin 
which  he  held  in  his  hand :  after  a  moment. 
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he  bowed,  and  smiled  graciously,  aod  &aid, 
"  I    really  am   not   prepared   to  answer   ihlf] 
question.     I" .h.:,i  1^,^  ^^^^» 

Batley,  who  had.  prCTiwHlyj|yt^  Wl^S 
undressed  himself  ami  ^ikftvAtft^l^m^mif 
ney,  looked,  as  the  mUm  Mf^  f^^imlgm 
■pikes  "  at  the  attoruey  }  ha^^t^tt^if^a^^ 
he  had  got  bold  oS  a  UdMff'P)  n><l^:tlBdb« 
lord  to  talk  to.  ?Vrt.:«tfl[\«tM 

— "  Because,"  oontinii«a  H  ^JPXJlrtM** 
I  wanted  to  say  to  your  lordship  is  this,  my 
lord : — if,  my  lord,  your  lordship  will  only  put 
your  lordship's  nose  out  of  your  lordship's 
eiarrol  wiudtr,  as  your  lordship  goes  down  to 
the  House  (^  Lords,  your  lordship  will  see,  if 
your  lordship  will  but  look" 

"  1  believe,'*  said  the  Bishop,  *'  Mr 
ley  is  waiting  for  us ;    at  least,  the  carria| 


"Ay,   ay,**  said   Brassey,  "  that ''a  it,   my 
lord.     I  never  can  find  one  of  your  lordships 


"  I  appeal  to  yeu.  Lady  Bemhridge,"  said 
the  Bishop,  "  if  we  ought  to  talk  or  think  of 
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ijthiDg  this  morning  but  the  happiness  we 
dcipate  for  our  friends." 
« Why,''  said  Lady  Bembridge,  "  I  never 
e  an  opinion ;  but,  when  a  ceremony  of 
5  sort  takes  places  it  is  certainly  under- 
od  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  is  con- 
>d  to  the  particular  celebration  of  the 
—  Oh!  dear,  here  comes  our  charming 
•s.  Batley  T 

Luckily,  the  appearance  of  the  widow-bride, 
a  morning  dress  which  became  her  infinitely 
ire  than  the  extremely  mal-drpropos  adom- 
nts  of  lace  and  satin,  and  all  the  etceteras^ 
ill  adapted  to  broad  sun-light,  stopped  this 
inning  conversation ;  and,  the  carriage  being 
Dounced,  the  affair  seemed  at  an  end,  and 
erybody  prepared  for  a  start. 
Batley  felt  agitated  and  excited:  he  had 
idergone  certain  mortifications  as  to  the 
irty;—- in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  relieve 
liat  might  be  called  the  absolute  vulgarity  of 
te  company,  save  and  except  the  Bishop's  wig 
id  Lieutenant  Horseman's  moustaches:  the 
nt  was  painfully  below  Jack's  mark  ;  and,  to 
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say  truth,  besides  all  tbose  anJdKhii  '|£ 
tations  which,  of  course,  must  agffarte-  tbe 
hearts  of  young  bridegrooni8»  Jack  tSt  aU 
most  as  much  relief  in  dispdraiiig  his  ili^ 
assorted  party,  as  he  did  ill  fili£iig  hinitfclf 
so  very  near  the  exdusiTe  posaerion  of  hii 
second  Mrs.  B. 

Everybody  was  now  on  the  more:  llie  itliie* 
tions  of  Lady  Bembridge^t  niece  were  at  an 
endy  and  she  brooded  under  her  aantV  fetter- 
ing wing ;  Miss  Fitz-Flannery  was  to  rttnain 
with  Miss  Rouncivall  for  two  or  three  daja: 
the  horses  were  pawing  the  pavamcot^  and 
the  cockneys  were  standing  in  a  group  .Uelbffe 
the  house-door:  — inasmuch  as  eren  thn^  fAtth 
pie  fact  of  calling  a  hackney-«oadi  and  gettfaig 
into  it,  or  stopping  one  and  getting  out'tif'^t 
will  infallibly  collect  a  group  of  ^peMatoril-'kl 
the  metropolis,  in  which,  it  is  sappoMH^  tfe 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  not  a  momAt 
to  spare.  •  >    ;:  ,,ij  «% 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  !*'  said  Brassi^  WUO^ 

who  shrank  from  his  appeal  frith  klMMMftrlllk 
most  sensitive,  —  **  Mr.Grub^  wift^f**^**'®* 
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Hliat  was  to  happen.  Jack  did  not  justly 
nderstand. 

**  It  is  just  merely  to  sign  the  settlement- 
*ed,'^  said  Brassey.  *'  Will  you  ask  Mrs. 
stley  to  come?— it  is  all  ready  in  the  back 
irlour.  Grub  will  be  witness.^ 
*^  Oh  !  to  be  sure»^  said  Jack,  delighted  that 
mething  like  business  gave  the  horrid  Bras- 
y  a  momentary  claim  upon  his  attention ;  — 
shall  I  caliber?^ 

^  If  you  please,**  said  Brassey,  doing  up 
is  hair  with  his  fingers. 

Batley  called  Teresa,  and  Teresa  came, — 
nd  so  did  Jacob  ;  and  then  there  were  Teresa, 
nd  Batley,  and  Jacob,  and  Grub,  and  Bras- 
sy ;  and  there  was  the  deed  of  settlement, 
brawn  according  to  the  draft  submitted  to 
>ick ;  and  Jack  signed  it,  and  Teresa  signed 
t,  and  Grub  witnessed  it,  and  Brassey  cer- 
tified it:  and  then  Jacob  kissed  Teresa,  and 
ID  did  Batley  ;  and  so  did  Brassey,  which  Jack 
^  not  much  like ;  and  so  did  Grub,  which 
J«ck  did  not  like  at  all :  —  however,  it  was  all 

wttled  and  don^  and  the  carriage  was  quite 


1'. 

it 


**  By  Jove !    sir/'   said  Bn 
'^  what  a  fortunate  maD  you  an 
—  eh  ?  —and  her  devotion  to  ^ 
"Yes,"  said  Batley,  "  ya 
pooh-pooh4ng  way,  and  ehdeai 
o£P  his  toady. 
— "  But,  Mr.  Batley,"  said 
rj^  pression  of  oountenanoe  whkl 

,;:  i  attention,  '*  you  do  not  knon 

11  ^.  how  much  you  really  do  owe  he 

tk  ^  to  tell  you." 

|i;  t  "  How  do  you  mean  P^  said  J 

hi  "A  proof  of  her  devotion/ 

Ij;  *^  which  is,  as  we  say  at  the  £1 

entirely  unequivocal.    That  kii 


I 

Li  ture  had  a  jointure  of  fifteen  h 

\i  ft-year  so  long  as  she  remainc 
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extent  of  her  disinterestedness  till   the  affair 
was  irrevocable/' 

*^  Sacrifice  half  her  jointure !''  said  Jack, — 
"  amiable,  excellent  woman  !  —  this  is  a  proof 
of  her  affection.  But  to  whom  does  the  other 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
revert  ?'** 

"  To  your  brother  Jacob^  said  Brassey. 

**  Come,^  said  the  Bishop  good-humouredly, 
walking  into  the  room,  —  **  come ;  the  bride  is 
in  the  carriage  and  waiting.** 

**  Thanks !  my  lord,^  said  Jack ;  *•  here  I 
come :  so^  good-b'ye  !  and  a  thousand  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  kindnesses  !  —  So,  that 's 
the  story,  is  it  ?" 

Mr.  John  Batley  was  forthwith  buttoned 
up  with  his  new  wife,  and  away  they  went. 
The  party  almost  immediately  separated ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  rest  of  his  liberality  upon 
the  occasion,  Mr.  Jacob  Batley  gave  a  snug 
dinner  to  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Orub  at  **  The 
Horn,*'  at  half-past  four,  with  an  extra  bottle 
of  Mr.  L.*s  port,  to  commemorate  the  day 
upon  which  he  had  ensured  the  happiness  of 
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his  brother  and  a  charming  ladj ;  and  had,  at 
the  comparatively  trifling  lacrifloe  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  secured  to  himadf  an  additional 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  poimda  per  annnmout 
of  the  estate  of  his  late  friend  Kit  Catling. 


'      Ti- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

0  a  man  of  Batley's  character  and  elis- 
ion, nothing  on  earth  could  be  so  ill-timed 
surprise  like  that  caused  by  Mr.  Brimmer 
sey's  intelligence.  He  was,  to  use  a  col- 
ial  phrase,  ^*  struck  all  of  a  heap  **  by  this 
evidence  of  his  worldly  brother's  avarice 
(elf-love ;  and,  if  his  vanity  had  been  some- 
mortified  by  the  defection  of  his  aristo- 
c  friends  from  his  wedding,  his  amour 
re  was  infinitely  more  wounded  by  the 
iction  that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of 
lear  relation,  for  whose  intellectual  quali- 
he  did  not  entertain  the  highest  respect, 
to  whom  he  was  perpetually  in  the  habit 
iSering  advice,  based  upon  the  soundest 
tiples  of  the  science  of  diplomacy, 
^ut  above  all  this,  and  more  acutely,  did 

3L.  u  M 
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he  feel  the  extraordinuy  pontlon  in  n^ndi  Ul 
wife's  sacrifice  of  half  her  incoiiie  out  of  riiNr 
affection  for  him,  had  placed  him  witb  TCfird 
to  her.  He  never  ha^  expmaed,  ncrar  tamU 
have  expressed,  his  high  aenie  at  Mich  ■  amfc 
of  attachment  and  devotioDi  iiunBiicli  m  ht 
never  had  heen  made  amra  of  the  bot  till  the 
very  moment  before  he  stepped  fnio  the  car^ 
riage.  She  must  unqucttionably  have  eoait 
dered  him  strangely  inieiuflda  to  her  kfa^ 
ness,  inasmuch  as  she  never  oould  h«ve>  gfWK 
him  credit  for  ignorance  upon  eo '  tfUSkiag  4 
feature  in  her  conduct ;  and  -even  mmr^  he 
could  not  endure  that  the  ihonld  beioMtB  i^ 
quainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  dtanumtmtm 
had  never  been  imparted  to  him*  or  thaC  hM 
had  sufi'ered  himself  to  be  eo  onplnriyW 
and  outwitted  by  Jacob.  '       --...: 

But  above  all  did  he  £tel  the  loatf^  te 
moiety  of  the  lady's  jointure,  eriihigk  mM^Uii 
from  the  extraordinaiy  propenrity  fat  —:04afit 
ing"  which  could  induce  oM  brMiiC!^  tb4lil£a» 
unfraternally  towards  another^  i 
act*d  towards  him,    Tim  r 
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j;  the  influeDce  which  he  evidently  did 
B  over  the  widow,  he  might,  by  waiving 
nal  condition  of  the  will,  have  put  fifteen 
id  ft-year  into  his  possession  for  life, 
t  the  positive  sacrifice  of  a  shilling  of  his 
eodered  the  mere  loss  of  the  additional 

a  secondary  grievance.  Now  was  it  that 
»lved  the  problem  of  the  thousand  pounds 
;  now  did  he  account  for  all  the  hospi- 
ind  welcomes  he  received  at  his  brother's 

the  moment  the  scheme  of  marrying 
atling  was  started  ;  and,  to  add  to  the 
santness  of  his  position,  all  these  facts, 
stances,  incidents,  plots,  contrivances, 
Tang^ments  crowded  into  his  mind  at 
ry  moment  when  his  thoughts  should 
leen  exclusively  employed  in  expressing 
Fair  companion  the  happiness  he  enjoyed 
attainment  of  the  object  of  all  his  earth- 
es,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  worldly 


.  Catling  — or  rather  Mrs.  Batley  —  was 
all  slow  in  discovering  the  extraordinary 
i  which   bad   taken  place  in  her   dear 

m2 


scheme  to  make  her  unde: 
appreciated  the  sacrifice  s 
sake;   for,  after  all,  Jack 
He  sought  a  wife,  to  sooti 
ty ;  and,  having  made  up 
ctMisidered  it  prudent  to 
bring  to  their  commoD  sto 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  tht 
ture  of  his  establishment;  b 
that  Helen  was  settled  in  t 
nothing :  —  but  then,  the 
upon  him  by  Jacob, —  the 
peddling  selfiafanesa   of   th< 
Lane,   created   feelings  wbi 
have  been  excited,   but  wl 
•ible  for  him  entirely  to  coo 
Upon  the  mind  of  the  m 
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xperienced  by  the  noble  lord  who  bought 
f  and  found,  when   he  got  him  home, 
i  could  not  make  him  squeak ;  or  that, 
the  lady,  who  had  united  herself  to  a 
he  fiddle  of  the  company,  felt  when  she 
as  the  old  story  goes,  that,  once  domes- 
,  her  facetious  partner  used  to  hang  up 
ile  in  the  hall  with  his  hat.     Your  very 
and  agreeable  creatures  in  society  are  by 
ans  so  gay  and  vivacious  when  at  home, 
as  "  monarchs  of  all  they  survey,^  they 
le  full  force  of  the  authority  which  em- 
s  them   to   bestow  all  the   residuum   of 
iulness,  or  even  ill-humour,  which  long 
leavy  expenses,  and  a  small  revenue,  are 
means  ill  calculated  to  generate,  upon 
Dear  connexions  and  relations.    And,  as 
gh  spirits,   the   bow  must  be    unstrung 
imes: — the  people  whose  feelings  are  most 
ble  by  gaiety  and  mirth,  if  their  feelings 
Lst  be   worth   anything,    are   always,   as 
e  poetically  tells  us,  the  most  susceptible 
y,  compassion,  and  sorrow. 
•  be  sure,  in  her  first  matrimonial  experi- 


home  and  foreign  conduct; 
lived  a  matter-of-fact  man  i 
was  one, — perfect,  pure,  ai 
Equally  incapable  of  takin, 
joke,  big  convenation*  when 
what  he  called  the  pleaauret 
the  various  modes  of  cooki 
esteemed  dishes ;  and,  wh«i « 
ler,  was  directed  to  the  dereb 
prudential  schemes  for  getlin 
and  accumulating  being  tht 
his  care  and  ambition  :  the  re 
by  his  exertions  and  asaiduftj 
repose  under  the  floor  of  ] 
and  his  widow's  second  marri 
of  half  her  jointure. 

But  although  Teresa  had  I 
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iphere  than  that  to  which  she  had  been  drag- 
ged down  by  her  weighty  partner  afforded ;  and 
ka^ing,  as  she  thought  when  she  rose  on  the 
morning  of  her  second  marriage,  secured  to 
bcraelf  the  society  of  a  man  whose  tastes  and 
feelings  seemed  entirely  to  assimilate  and  agree 
with  her  own,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  sudden  alteration  of 
Ua  look  and  manner,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  caused  a  pang  in  her  bosom  which 
the  was  ill  prepared  to  feel. 

*' Are  you  ill  ?*"  said  the  lady,  looking  doubt- 
folly  at  Jack ; — there  might  have  been  a  slight 
daih  of  reproachfulness  in  the  glance. 

"  No,^  said  Jack,  "  not  ill :  —  no,  my  dear 
Mr*.  Catling,  —  not  ill.'' 

"  Mrs.  Batley,^  said  Mrs.  Catling,  drawing 
up  coldly  and  somewhat  indignantly. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons !"  said  Jack, 
"but, — really, —  I  have  just  beard  something, 
"--•omething  so  very  surprising, — so  very  n)or- 
tifying,  —  that,  —  upon  my  word  and  honour^ 

"  What  does  it  relate  to  ?  "  said  Teresa. 
'^Why,''   said  Batley,   more  puzzled   than 


<»».- and  «,  very  ,!„„ 

''"!;'"'■»•-"  "««pui, 

'  ■'°''  ""y  Mrange  I"  , 
"-"  "'  you  „  ^^,„ 

your  esteem." 
"No,"  «i<lB.tle,;  ... 

P™c,pJdi»e„U^„, 

r^r^^"— «... 


*ho8e  hean 
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id  there,  I  say,  is  the  difficulty,  —  to  think 
nr  insensible  of  your  kindness  I  must  have 
rpeared,  never  to  have  expressed  my  thanks 
r  your  giving  up —  in  short,— really  it  seems 
strange  I  ^ 

"What  !^  said  Teresa,  with  a  look  of  comic 
itonishment,  *^  did  Mr.  Brassey  never  explain 
itt  to  you  ?^ 

^  Never  till  the  instant  I  left  the  house," 
lid  Jack. 

"  Oh  r  said  the  lady.  "  And  what  differ- 
»oe  does  it  make  in  whose  name  the  money  is 
nid,  so  as  we  enjoy  it  together  ?*" 

''  Enjoy  what  together  f"  said  Jack. 

'*  It  is  all  one,'^  said  Teresa ;  **  we  won't 
quarrel  about  that,  rely  upon  it :  you  are  quite 
>doome  to  call  the  other  half  yours.  I  dare 
Mjyou  won't  stint  me  nor  starve  me.'' 

Hereabouts  Jack  became  more  mystified  than 
^  was  before,  and  it  took  at  least  eighteen 
utiles  of  reasonably  moderate  travelling  to 
"^e  the  case  entirely  clear  to  the  comprehen- 
^  of  the  ^*  high  contracting  parties ;"  but 
'beo,  after  nearly  two  hours  had  been  expend- 

M  5 
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ed  in  the  discussion  of  the  biiHiMSt^  it  appeired 
that  Mr.  Brimmer  Braswy,  as  aoUeitor  oH  h» 
part,  had  represented  that  Jaool/s  BbenKty 
towards  his  brother  was  sudi,  thfet»  aldioi^ 
she  nominally  must  forfeit  half  Uer  jofBture 
by  the  marriage,  he  sbould  tak#  cart  that 
her  husband  should  receive  it ;  while^  at  aoli- 
citor  for  Jack,  the  same  Mr.  Biasaey  had  tti- 
tirely  omitted  any  mention  of  adch  denre'tir 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Jacob:  and  dia%  lij 
playing  the  game  for  both  hands,  the  worthy 
trader  had  completed  his  dedgnt  satiffied  fimn 
the  delicacy  of  the  lady,  and  the  thoilghclea^ 
ness  of  Jack,  that  the  parties  themsdTes  would 
come  to  no  explanation ;  a  circiimstaDca  YA^ 
dered  most  certain  by  Jack's  fireqaent  »tfifres» 
sions  of  gratitude  for  his  brother>  libMrfky 
in  the  affair,  which  she,  without  rentilritig'Vto 
touch  the  matter  further,  was  fully  cbtufefeed 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  ^evaWliMi. 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  whidb;  *wMlf^  a 
generosity  equal  to  her  own,  he  huS'atltlj 

m 

given  up  in  order  to  bring  about  ihb  -ttltieh* 
desired  marriage.  .-i '•  J4 
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It  was  droll  to  aee^  — or  rather  would  have 
been  had  there  been  a  third  person  present,  — 
but  it  was  droll  to  hear  afterwards,  how  gra- 
dually Teresa  and  her  husband  advanced  in 
tiie  aTowal  of  their  hatred  of  Jacobus  avarice, 
and  in  their  abuse  of  him  generally.     Teresa, 
of  course,   went   slowly   at   first,   for  fear  of 
wounding  her  new  husband's  fraternal  feelings; 
and  Jack  was  gentler  in  his  remonstrances,  lest 
^  should  be  annoyed  by  his  repreliension  of 
the  friend  of  her  old  one :  but  as  they  warmed 
with  the  subject,  and  as  Jack's  spirits  rose  in 
coDsequence  of  having  unburthened  his  mind, 
their  abuse  of  the   curmudgeon    with   whom 
they  were  both  so  nearly  connected,  knew  no 
hounds ;   nor   did   the  attorney   get   off  with 
>nuch  less  vituperation.      A  sentence  of  exile 
'tHn  Grosvenor  Street  was  on  the  instant  pro- 
duced against  them  both,  the  more  especially 
^  Mr.  Brassey  —  a  fact  already  alluded  to  — 
'^  made  some   rather    unequivocal   uianifcs- 
^tions  of  a  desire  to  be  received  as  the  suitor 
^f  the  yet  unmarried  Miss  Fitz-Flannery. 

It  was,  however,  fortunate  for  the  peace  of 
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mind  of  the  bride  and  httd^groom  Alt 
explanation  had  been  come  toi '  He 
ed  to  be  assured  of  the  wanKhtftited 
estedness  of  his  fair  partner ;  while. ahep  i 
able  to  account  for  a  depretnoii  awl  dwoa. 
which  at  first  excited  her  aUrm  and  lypcdbqi* 
sion,  entreated  him  to  think  no  more  of  tfaoT 
unhandsome  trick  which  had  been  plejad-eff 
upon  them,  but  to  believe  that»  poorer  ><ar 
richer,  she  could  never  be  luqipiar  tlMm  ahe 
was  at  the  then  present  moment. 

And  so  the  sunset  of  the  wcdding-dejIilSBa 
brighter  than  its  rising,  and,  during  m  aUj  ef 
three  weeks  in  their  retirement^  eaoh  how 
seemed  to  add  to  their  esteem  and  eflSecCioQ  fior 
each  other ;  and  although,  as  has  been  alwiady 
surmised,  Mrs.  Batley  the  aeeond  waa  aot'Mt 
markable  for  any  high  intellectnal- 
was  gay  in  her  manner,  handacMne  in 
son,  gentle  in  her  blood,  and  goodJluoKMrind^ 
beyond  question  :  and  Jack  walked. *vfi>«Ml 
down,  and  here  and  there^  with  hb  {Mttf! 
wife  on  his  arm,  quite  aatiified  with  hia./hv% 
gain,  and  wishing  every  minute  of  the  daf:  thair 
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^liss  Thurston  could  only  just  see  how  charm- 
ing a  partner  he  had  secured  for  life. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  Miss  Fitz-Flannery 
joined  thein  at  St.  Leonardos,  and  there,  for  the 
present,  we  will  leave  the  trio ;   Jacob  being 
not  a  little  surprised  at  never  receiving  a  line 
from  any  of  them,  but,  as  usual,  not  caring 
enough  about  them  to  trouble  himself  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  their  silence.    He  might 
have  guessed  ;  and,  if  he  did  guess,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  he  and  his  legal  adviser 
might  have  agreed  that  it  would   be  best  to 
let  the  transaction  remain  as  it  was,  without 
xnaking  inquiries  which  might  produce  replies. 
As  to  Helen,  who,  of  course,  was  soon  in- 
formed by  her  father  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
duct of  her  uncle,  she  felt  herself,  for  the  first 
^>me,  at  ease,  and  mistress  of  her  own  house. 
"^  absence  of  the  Countess  St.  Alme  was  a 
positive  relief  to  her :  Mortimer  devoted  him- 
^f  implicitly  to  her  society,  and  appeared  as 
''i  like  herself,  he  was  delivered  from   some 
^Unccountable  influence  which  seemed  perpe- 
tually to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  alarm  lest  he 


'°°""'°«   'l-e   ceremo»v 

;»  '"e  co„d„«  rf  ,j^  g. 
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ritber  did  or  were  likely  to  interfere  with  her 
ovo  comfort  and  happiness.  It  should  also  be 
Rinembered  that,  upon  all  the  occasions  when 
liie  had  broken  through  this  golden  rule»  she 
bad  been  led  to  its  infraction  by  the  very 
woman  who  seemed,  as  far  as  one  could  judge, 
to  have  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  not 
recurring  to  days  that  were  gone,  or  scenes 
that  were  past. 

But  the  calm,  however,  was  of  short  duration : 
Mortimer  again  became  nervous  and  gloomy 
and  irritable.   It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
tbe  anxiety  and  restlessness  which   seemed  to 
tfect  him  when  three  or  four  days  had  passed 
•*ay,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain 
"-^icarcely  to  understand  —  the  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions which  kept  him  in  the  most  unen- 
^ble  possible  state  of  mind.  It  was  not  jealousy 
^others  that  excited  this  perpetual  fear;  as 
^  been  before  stated,  it  was  jealousy  of  him- 
'^'f  that  tormented  him.   The  slightest  and  most 
P^ifectly  unintentional  reference  by  Helen  to 
^^ything  that  had  occurred  while  the  house  was 
^U  of  guests,  struck  to  his  heart;  and,  before 
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the  week  of  domesticaium  wis  OMI^  |ie;  ImmI 
satisfied  himself  that  the  great  diriflft  rf  hit 
life  in  marrying  Helen  bad  fidlecL^  In  fMtt 
the  pleasure  —  the  delight  wbidh  abe  espa» 
rienced  during  the  first  three  days  of  .those 
seven,  in  finding  herself  shut  out  •from  As 
world  with  the  man  she  loved»  grsdusUy  ftdst 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  inereaaiiig  eividsnof 
of  his  mistrust ;  and,  truth  to  he  told»  she  did 
not  regret  hearing  that  Colonel  MsgQiis»  whosa 
individually  and  personally  she  .disliked,  wH 
expected ;  nor  that  Mr.  Francis  Blocksford  bad 
invited  himself  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Sa4gnvNi 
at  his  mother'^s  particular  desire*  .  , .. . 

^^  Dear  Mrs.  Mortimer,^  writes  the  Gou|ites% 
^*  the  Count  feels  so  much  benefit  from  ih^ 
waters  and  the  air,  or  probably  the  ffgularanj 
abstemious  life  which  the  Cheltenham  d<ict>f% 
enforce  as  an  auxiliary  to  both,  that  -I  JWQI 
resolved  on  remaining  here,  although. it4sspc||: 
the  usual  season,  until  we  take  nnr  fJijPiHUHii 
for  France.  Mortimer  and  you  vitt»«of  fOiMI^ 
arrange  as  to  our  meeting, — the  foimi  Jk  HMwimk 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but,  in  thst 
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Fnncis,  who  absolutely  raves  about  you  and 
Sidgrove  and  all  its  agrtmens^  wishes  to  be  al- 
lowed to  look  again  at  the  first  English  country- 
house  be  ever  saw,  at  a  different  time  of  the 
yetr  from  that  in  which  it  first  won  his  heart ; 
md  so  he  will  be  with  you  to-morrow.  If 
Mortimer  can  give  him  a  little  shooting,  so 
different  from  the  chasse  with  us  at  St.  Alme, 
be  will  be  delighted.  He  is  really  a  kind, 
open-hearted  boy ;  and,  although  his  present 
£gure  and  appearance  make  me  look  rather 
old,  it  is  not  because  I  wish  him  to  go  from 
>De  that  I  have  encouraged  his  disposition  to 
leave  Cheltenham,  but  because  I  wish  him 
^  go  to  you.  I  know  you  will  like  him ;  he 
deserves  to  be  liked  ;  and  his  godfather,  young 
^  he  was  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  the 
^tremely  ill-understood  and  little-regarded 
*pon8orial  duty,  will,  I  think,  not  be  displeased 
^t  showing  him  a  little  English  sport.^"* 

Amiable,  plausible,  fascinating  Countess ! 
What!  knowing  that  Mortimer  and  Helen 
^er«  alone,  did  she  fear  that  they  might  find 
their  own  society  so  agreeable  as   to  induce 
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them  to  do  without  the  infiniaa'  •f-  a 
gaiety  ?  —  or  did  she  wish  Franm  her;  iflttc  to 
become  the  more  constant  aaedeiete  of  FffaAcb 
her  friend,  before  their  depertiue  togedMTto 
the  Ck)ntiDent  ? 

When  Helen  read,  or  rather  gmve  the  Oeiuit* 
ess's  letter  to  Mortimer  to  reail»  watching,  as 
she  always  did,  every  turn  and  ehnnge  «C  Ui 
expressive  countenance,  she  did  not  thinks  ftom 
what  she  saw,  that  he  was  altogether  gradfied 
by  the  proposition  of  the  ladj  or  the  irolu»' 
teer  visit  of  her  son  :  indeed,  he  did  aoi 
leave  his  feelings  upon  the  oecttrion  ip.  be 
guessed  at.  .^ 

'^  Umph  !**  said  the  master  of  Sedgrove.:  — 
'<  this  is  not  altogether  conTcnieQt.  .  Surely, 
if  we  are  so  soon  to  join  the  St>  AliweSj;  abe 
might  have  at  least  wailed  to  impeo^  ,ifKf 
acquaintance  with  her  son  till  we  «em,i|iH 
together."  .     ->,,.,.. 

The  tone  in  which  these  w<»rds  were  wtlsMdL 
and  the  short  personal  pronoun  by  whidl'Motw 
timer  somewhat  emphatically  desigMCiAlthe 
lady,  convinced  Helen  that  her  aeniititl^:lMl^ 
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bud  was  what  the  vulgar  call  *'  put  out  of  bis 
vay**  by  tbe  proposition. 
"  Oh,^  said  Helen,  **  poor,  dear  fellow  !  wby 
shouldn't  be  come  if  he  likes  ?'* 

"  Ah  I"  said  Mortimer,  "  why  not,  indeed  ! 
-But  if /do  «o/ like." 

*'  But  he  is  your  godson,  Francis,^'  said 
Helen. 

'^  I  am  quite  aware  of  that  fact,^  said  Mor- 
timer; **  but,  whatever  my  duty  towards  the 
jouDg  gentleman  may  be,  it  is  extremely  in- 
coQvenieut  having  him  just  at  this  particular 
time.  I  expect  Magnus;  and  he  and  I  have 
^any  things  to  talk  over, — matters  of  business, 

-and^ 

"  Well,"  said  Helen,  "  all  that  you  can  talk 
over  in  the  mornings.  Give  Francis  Blocks- 
ford  a  keeper  and  dogs,  if  he  wants  them  ;  and, 
^hile  he  is  amusing  himself  in  the  woods  and 
^pees,  you  and  the  Colonel  can  be  managing 
*ll  your  state  secrets.*" 

**WTio   told   you,    Helen,^   said  Mortimer, 
*  ^hat   my   friend    Magnus    and    I    had    any 
secrets?'' 
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^^  Nobody,  dear  FraDdfl^"  said  Hdeiiy  almoBt 
alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  qiMHtioD 
was  put,  —  "  nobody,  except  youndf  just  tfaii 
moment.*" 

"  I !"   said  Mortimer. 

**  Yes,"  said  Helen  more  firmly^  and  id  a 
tone  which,  if  he  had  properly  appreciated  her 
character,  he  would  have  known  indicated  a 
resolution  to  maintain  her  ground  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  nature  as  that  which  he  ieenr 
ed  not  particularly  anxious  to  avoid.  "  You 
told  me  tliat  young  Blocksford's  visit  is  parti- 
cularly inconvenient  just  at  this  moment,  b^ 
cause  Colonel  Magnus  is  coming,  and  because 
you  and  he  have  subjects  to  discuss.^ 

**  Ay,**  said  Mortimer,  *^  subjects,  but  not 
secrets/' 

^*  Ay,"^  said  Helen  proudly,  and  perhaps  ill 
a  more  imitative  tone  of  voice  and  manner  tbab 
he  had  ever  seen  her  exhibit  before;  ^boitf 
subjects  that  cannot  be  discussed  befiireiaAiML 
person  are  not  secrets,  what  are  ?* 

**  Indeed  !^  said  Mortimer,  looking  surftiMi 
at  the  earnestness  and  animation  of  hiiwifi^ 
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*^  vhy,  Helen,  you  take  high  ground  upon  this 

question.     Is  young  Mr.  Blocksford  really  so 

very  charming  a  person,    that  his  proposed 

Hsit  can  make  you  at  once  so  eloquent  in  the 

cause?'' 

Helen  uttered  no  word, — no  syllable;  but 
she  fixed  her  bright  black  eyes  upon  the  pale 
Countenance  of  her  husband,  and  looked  as  if 
die  waited  for  an  explanation  of  words  the 
meaning  of  which  she  did  not  understand  :  — 
this  was  what  her  look  conyeyed.  He  was  at 
Qo  loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning. 

*^  I  tell  you,"  continued  Mortimer,  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons,  caught  in  his  own  snare, 
and  driven  from  the  line  he  was  about  to  take 
by  the  firm  resolve,  and  look  of  conscious 
dignified,  and  yet  indignant  aifection  which 
Hden  assumed,  —  ^^  I  tell  you  that  Magnus 
^nd  I  have  no  secrets,  but  we  have  matters  to 
talk  over ;   and  perhaps,  besides  that,  he  may 

fering  a  friend  with  him,  —  and,  —  I " 

**0h  !''  said  Helen,  in  a  manner  which  fluc- 
^^Liated  between  the  submissive  and  humble, 
'nd  the  scornful  and  ironical,  ^^  any  friend  of 
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such  a  person  as  Colonel  Magnus  must  surely 
be  a  suitable  associate  for  the  son  of  the  Count- 
ess  St.  Alme.*" 

"'  I  don't  know  thaty  Helen,^  said  Mortimer; 
"  at  least,  you  can  be  no  judge  of  such  mat- 
ters:  it  is  extremely  unpleasant  to  me.^ 

"  I  have  done,"  said  Helen,  who  was  not 
sorry  to  find  that  any  proposition  of  the  Count- 
ess was  liable  to  such  a  reception.  "  I  have 
only  to  write  to  the  Countess,  and  say  we  are 
unluckily  prevented  by  circumstances  from  re- 
ceiving; her  son." 

"  You  write !"  said  Mortimer,  in  a  tone  which 
cut  Helen  to  the  heart ;  not  because  it  was 
calculated  to  arouse  her  to  a  sense  of  her  help- 
lessness and  inferiority,  but  because  it  served 
to  carry  fresh  conviction  to  her  mind  that,  be 
its  cause  or  origin  what  it  might,  there  did 
exist  a  power  of  control  and  command  in  the 
Countess  over  her  husband,  which,  although 
the  lady  might  choose  to  conceal  them  in  the 
present  instance  by  communicating  her  wishes 
about  Francis  Blocksford  to  her,  she  had  no 
power  to  resist  or  withstand. 


\ 
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me,  Hden,^  said  Mortimer,  lowering 
positive  refusal  to  one  of  conditional 
e,  **  the  task  of  entertaining  the 
leman  must  devolve  entirely  upon 
his  eye  followed  the  conclusion  of 
ce  to  that  of  Helen,  who  felt  her 
e  as  his  looks  fixed  themselves  ufx>n 
id  her  heart  beat  rapidly;  but  she 
believe  that  she  understood  what 
implied. 

r  saw  he  had  inflicted  a  wound,  and 
it  repented. 

Countess/'  said  he,  ^*  treats  us,  I 
311/  en  bas.  It  is  all  extremely  well 
lerself  here ;  but  making  my  house 
her  son,  and  putting  my  preserves 
«al,  is  a  little  too  much." 
then,  Francis,^  said  Helen,  earnest- 
erely,  *^  if  you  think  so,  refuse  her 
-decline  the  visit.  Let  us  not  go 
to  France ;  let  us  remain  here.  My 
his  wife  can  come  to  us,  and  so  get 
k.  Almes  at  once." 
la,   ha  V*  said,  or   rather  laughed, 
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Mortimer,  if  that  could  be  Billild  %,4aijl|t 
which  sounded  almost  Hpulehiil.^  .*.*'pa..bfr 
cause  the  Countess  worries  me  tor  the  iiiiw|H)m| 
by  offering  her  son  as  a  tintK  at  an,  VBini^ 
able  period,  I  am  to  relkuiuidi  4lw  joUHt 
friend  I  have  in  the  world.  No,  no.  .  X  i^ 
not  tell  the  Countess  of  your  auggeaboa,  Bdiepi 
but  do  not  make  it  again.' 

The  manner  in  which  her. husband diifJK|iB'' 
«d  the  intention  of  making  the  connnunioadpf 
to  the  lady,  led  Helen  to  believe  that  ha.vouU 
make  it  to  her  at  the  first  opportunitj  {  net. 
she  almost  repented  of  the  burst  of  .ingnuofiarr 
neBs  which  had  betrayed  her  into  Tiking.it,  -. 

"  He  must  come,  of  course,"  continued  HaiMt 
timer,  in  a  tone  indicative  of  the  po«ti«ft.MTr 
cessity  of  submitting  to  the  abaolut9,.<wtl|^^ 
his  mother ;  "  and  then,  I  luppoiet  lff|  abfjlk' 
all  meet  at  some  given  point  prapwrMnmlft, 
our  start:  —  London  I  should  prrfir  ..^J.i(W|. 
don,  in  my  mind,  is  the  nearest  WV'4'\f*Mf a 
place  io  England  from  any  odmt  M^hWUm  i 
write,  Helen,— say  bow  glad.we  riUl^MlM 
see  him:  tell  him  be  nwd .|)KiiWWflh<|bCMte 
mow 
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Mr  anj  other  implement  of  sport,  he  will  find 
erttything  here :  and  give  my  best  loye  to  his 
Bother,  and  so  on  —  you  understand  the  fttf on 
kparler;  —  and,  as  you  say,  Magnus  and  I 
Bust  transact  our  business'  affairs  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  —  yes,  yes,  we  shall  make  it  out,  I 
dire  say.  Write  by  this  aftemoon^s  post,"  add- 
ed Mortimer,  as  he  quitted  the  room ;  *^  and, 
dftrest,  give  direction  for  Magnuses  room  to 
be  got  ready,  and  a  room  for  his  friend,  —  if 
he  bring  one ;  and  if  he  should  not,  which  I 
BOBt  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case,  there  ^s 
so  harm  done.^ 

As  the  door  closed,  Helenas  eyes  remained 
ftied  upon  the  space  which  her  husband  had 
M  recently  occupied.  What  was  her  destiny, 
"-what  was  to  be  her  fate.  Every  day,  every 
hour,  afforded  her  fresh  evidence  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  her  husband^s  mind,  and  of  the 
^CMlessness  of  his  feelings.  He  seemed  to  live 
*Hfe  of  constant  doubt  and  apprehension,  —  of 
cere- and  watchfulness;  and  when  the  fit  was 
^  bin,  bis  words,  hastily  and  unguardedly 
**Hfered,  and  his  manner,  flurried  and  discom- 

TOL.  II.  N 
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posed,  combined  to  assure  his  devoted  Helen, 
that  her  affection  for  him  was  questioned,  and 
her  sincerity  suspected. 

The  tears,  wliich   pride  had  checked  while 
he  was  present,  chased  each   other  down  her 
clieeks  now  that  he  was  gone:  she  felt  alcme 
in  the  world,  as  in  truth  she  was.     As  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  the  circumstances  of  her 
youth,  and  the  mode  of  her  education,  had  left 
her  without  female  friends  of  her  own  age  and 
standing  in   life.     She  looked  round  her  and 
saw  no  one  to  whom  she  could  appeal  for  either 
advice  or  support  :  there  seemed  no  alternative 
but  the  Countess,  whom,  even  if  she  liked  as 
a  companion,  she  feared  as  a  woman,  and  could 
not  bring  herself  to  trust  as  a  friend.      She 
found   herself  daily  approaching  a  period  at 
which,  as  her  exemplary  sister-in-law  had  said, 
the  care  and   tenderness  of  a  female  relative 
would  be  valuable  and  important,  and  saw  no 
prospect  of  sympathy  or  consolation  even  in 
the  distance.     Worlds  would  she  have  given, 
if  Mortimer    could   have  been   persuaded   to 
accept   Mrs.  Farnham's  offer  of  a  visit     Bat 
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Bo:  that  was  interdicted^  as  she  believed,  at 
the  Countess*8  suggestion,  or,  at  least,  with  her 
perfect  concurrence,  —  and  why  ?  Because 
Mn»  Famham  was  too  good  and  too  devout. 
Strange  reasons  for  keeping  her  apart  from  her 
fliter*in-law,  but  so  it  was. 

When  her  father  first  imparted  to  her  his 
doign  of  marrying  again,  Helen  joyously  ac« 
quiesced  in  all  his  views,  thinking  that  by 
Mcuring  his  own  domestic  comfort,  he  might 
brbg  into  the  domestic  circle  an  agreeable 
companion  and  friend  for  herself.  He  had 
■mied ;  but  although  hU  part  of  the  design 
Bright  have  been  accomplished  by  his  union 
with  Mrs.  Catling,  bis  daughter's  hopes  were 
Bot  likely  to  be  realized  by  the  connexion. 
The  lady  had  nothing  either  in  manner  or 
character  likely  to  attract  Helen  to  her;  and 
dthough  she  would  have  been  delighted  to 
Vike  up  a  Christmas  party  at  home,  which 
liight  have  included  her  father  and  the  two 
Uies,  rather  than  fulfil  the  engagement  to 
tbe  8t*  Almes,  she  feared  that  even  a  more 
inmate   knowledge  of  their  qualities  would 

N  2 
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not   in  any   great  degree   conduce    to   the   Uli«.J 

crease  of  her  esteem  or  afiection  for  them. 

She  made  an  effort  to  stifle  her  grief,  andr  1 
proceeded  to  fulfil  the  duty  assigned  to  her  bf 
her  husband,  of  writing  a  worldly  letter  to  ttM  | 
'■'  dear  Countess,"  setting  forth,  in  the  most  J 
affectionate  phraseology,  the  happiness  whicb 
the  visit  of  her  son  would  aflbrd  both  Mortj-  j 
mer  and  herself;  and,  in  fact,  putting  into  J 
conventional  language,  all  that  her  husbandlj 
had  suggested. 

When  she  had  finished  the  despatch,  she  I 
carried  it  to  her  lord  and  master,  who  was  i 
the  library.  He  was  occupied  in  writing,  aikl  I 
appeared  somewhat  confused  by  the  suddeft  I 
appearance  of  his  lady;  and  with  an  abrupuJ 
ness  meant  to  look  purely  accidental,  contrived  J 
to  cover,  with  other  papers,  the  letter  upM'  I 
which  he  was  sedulously  employed.  He  inigHt.1 
have  left  it  as  it  was:  neither  idle  curiosity^ J 
nor  any  anxious  desire  to  know  more  than  lM)l 
chose  to  tell  her,  would  have  led  Helen  I 
([uestion  him  as  to  the  object  of  his  Ubourtt  J 
He  tool  the  task  he  had  set  her,  and  read  it}. 
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his  eyes  followed  the  lines  across  the 
bis  lip  curled  with  a  sneering  smile  of 
satisfaction ;  how  particularly  excited, 
who  watched  every  turn  of  his  ooun- 
,  oould  not  exactly  oomprehrad. 
U  that  do,  dearest  ?^  said  Helen,  when 
finished. 

mirably,  my  dear  Helen,^  replied  Mor« 
<*  you  write  with  as  true  a  semblance 
rity  as  you  can  act.  Who  would  sup- 
It  this  cordial  letter  was  the  production 
ing  lady  who,  five  minutes  before  she 
n  to  write  it,  suggested  the  utter  rejec- 
m  her  visiting  list  of  the  lady  to  whom 
hressed?'' 

)oke,  Mortimer,  for  myself,^  said  Helen; 
ive  written  for  you :  —  I  may  have 
ings,  my  thoughts,  and  my  wishes.  I 
;  is  my  duty  as  a  wife  to  repress  them, 
t  in  obedience  to  one  whose  judgment 
supposed  to  be  more  matured  than  my 
ad,  above  all,  whose  will  in  this  house 
be  law.'' 
xm   my  word  !    Helen,'"  said   Francis, 
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<<  you  are  almost  as  good  ia-^Trijgdhf *■!  itt  kkf^ 
medy.  I  did  not  meao  to  HtsC  fou  f^I  nMMlf 
made  an  observation  gebatdfy"' if^pHtSahU'  to 
the  whole  world.''  -     •   .n 

''  I  am  no  actress/'  said  Hdhn^  "  <*  fleiMlk 
knows  I  never  was  accused  of  dtech  'or  bjpo- 
crisy :  still,  still  that  hateful  daj  'bM  its  evtefs 
haunt  your  mind  !  What  bbjedt  obiild  I  liate 
had  in  all  that  affair  biit,  'at  the  CdmUi^ 
desire,  to  shield  her  from  youraiq^eri*  ^  ' 

**  You  are  a  dear,  kind-hwrted  gill  f*  Mid 
Mortimer.  *^  I  believe  it ;  but  I  still  maixh' 
tain  that  you  should  not  haye  pfemldltied  ibr 
influence  to  supersede  mhie/ 

*'  Are  we  to  begin  again  vpbii  tlMif '  MdgMC  f^ 
said  Helen :  ''  I  thought  it  wto  dl'  ^tidid  and 
forgotten.  The  influence  of  the  Coilnteia  ia»  I 
know,  something  irresistible,  and  aActs  otiien 

■ 

as  deeply  as  even  I  have  been'isffeeted  by  iW 

''  There,  there,''  said  Hottimer,  — <«  IfaaVe 
done.  I  beg  your  pardon,  fidtel  IJnitfvr 
she  is  a  very  extraordinary  wonlany  and  yoa 
are  quite  right  in  writing  thus  lundly ;  *^hMf^ 
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I  be,  playfully,  **  you  can't  bear  to  be 
with.** 

seemed,  by  the  manner  in  which  Helen 
igitated  by  her  husband's  renewed  refer- 
to  her  "acting,^  placed  in  juxta-positiou 
her  ^'  writing,**  that  she  and  Mortimer 
formed  very  different  opinions  upon  the 
ct  of  joking.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  ef- 
le  produced  by  his  abrupt  and  unexpected 
on  to  her  **  hypocrisy  "  upon  the  occasion 
leation,  that  nothing  could  have  prevent- 
^*  scene'*  but  the  timely  announcement  to 
imer  of  a  visiter  in  the  person  of  the 
or,  which  terminated  the  dialogue,  and 
Helen  an  opportunity  of  retiring  from 
ibrary  by  an  opposite  door. 
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The  reader  may,  perliapf^  thU  dM  Ai^ 
frequent  descriptions  of  aoenea  of  tUi  iOrt'OTt 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  uuMamch  m  tkdit 
recurrence  leads  to  no  great  retolt;  bnt  a  Mi>» 
menfs  reflection  may  perliapa  funidi  9m  m^ 
cuse,  if  not  a  reason,  for  plaoing  tbott  tipM 
record,  inasmuch  as  the  oooduet  of  Muilt 
mer  upon  every  occasion  of  the  kind»  ttfaiUlv 
ed  to  Helen  in  their  true  oolonrs  th» 
ter  and  disposition  of  her  husbands 
ed  from  all  the  occurrences  of  Us  oulisr^] 
as  they  existed  at  the  moment;  and  ttiiat akhk 
bition  convinced  her  that  never  wore  two" 
or  tempers  more  diametrically  oppuesJ  ll>j 
other  than  hers  to  his,  or  his  to  htm    :   iifl 

Helen,  as  we  have  seen,  was  alwaysiMBllii^ 
-—  except  when,  to  her  own 
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mortification,  she  consented  to  **  act''  under 
the  management  of  the  Countess  St.  Alme. 
She  was  open-hearted,  powerfully  aflPected  by 
passing  circumstances,  impassioned,  and  even 
violent  in  her  passion ;  but  the  burst  once 
over,  and  her  heart  relieved  by  the  outbreak 
of  its  feelings,  she  was  calm,  placid,  and  con- 
tent, and  on  the  tablet  of  her  memory  there 
rested  no  mark  of  what  had  happened :  if  she 
had  been  right,  she  was  satisfied ;  if  she  had 
been  wrong,  she  satisfied  herself  by  admitting 
her  fault ;  but  either  right  or  wrong,  she  never 
felt  either  triumph  or  resentment  beyond  the 
moment.  Such  a  heart,  and  such  a  mind,  pro- 
perly treated,  would  have  ensured  happiness 
to  him  who  had,  in  fact,  the  first  training  of 
them  in  the  world. 

Mortimer,  on  the  contrary,  might  forgive, 
but  he  never  forgot.  Subject,  as  we  know,  to 
fits  of  deep  gloom,  he  was  equally  the  victim  of 
violent  bursts  of  anger, — founded  upon  jealousy, 
—-of  himself,  in  the  first  instance:  but  when  jea- 
lousy once  gains  ground  and  holds  it.  Heaven 
only  can  set  bounds  to  its  power  and  influence. 

n5 
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In  these  bursts  of  anger,  all  that  had  ever 
occurred  at  any  period  of  his  life  in  relation 
to  the  person  their  then  present  cause,  flashed 
into  his  mind,  and  found  utterance  from  his 
lips.  He  brooded  over  fancied  injuries,  and 
harboured  the  remembrance  of  them  even 
though  they  had  been  long  before  explained 
away  and  expiated  ;  and  whenever  the  chord 
was  stricken  which  could  awake  their  memory, 
no  feeling  of  care  or  regard,  either  for  himself 
or  others,  could  restrain  the  reiteration  of  his 
often- repeated  denunciations. 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that,  from  the 
moment  the  incident  of  the  visit  to  the  fishing- 
temple  seized  hold  of  his  imagination,  no  ad- 
verse circumstance  could  occur,  no  trifling  dif- 
ference ever  arise  between  himself  and  Helen, 
but  that  piece  of  duplicity  was  raked  up  to  be 
thrown  in  her  teeth. 

Trifling,  indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  as  that  inci- 
dent was,  his  perpetual  recurrence  to  it  irritated 
Helen  more  than  she  dared  admit  even  to  her* 
self.  ''  I  did  err,"  said  Helen :  **  it  is  true  I 
did,  under  the  influence  of  his  friend  ;  but  my 
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beirt  was  nearly  broken  by  my  error.  I  admit- 
ted,— I  apologised  for  it: — apologized  ! — I  im- 
plored pardon  for  it ;  and  that  pardon  was 
graoted,  and  sealed,  as  I  hoped  and  believed, 
with  a  husband'^s  kiss  of  love  !  I  cannot  bear  a 
constant  reference  to  it  whenever  the  slightest 
difference  of  opinion  arises  between  Francis 
and  myself;  and  then,  if  I  show  how  much  I 
feel  the  cruelty  of  such  conduct,  I  am  told  I 
am  not  fond  of  jesting  !" 

In  five  minutes  after  Helen  left  the  library, 
Francis  was  as  much  vexed  as  she  could  be, 
that  be  had  permitted  himself  again  to  allude 
to  the  event,  and  listened  with  the  most  patient 
inattention  to  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  the  Rec- 
tor in  behalf  of  some  deserving  family,  anxious 
^7  to  get  rid  of  him  that  he  might  seek  out 
hit  wife  and  soothe  the  sorrow  which,  the  nio- 
i&eDt  reflection  came  to  his  aid,  he  felt  assured 
hit  uncalled-for  and  unjustifiable  allusions  had 
<^ccuioned  her. 

This  repentance  was  all  extremely  good,  and 
the  desire  to  make  atonement  for  an  injury  in- 
^cted,  just  and  honourable;  but  the  negative 
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course  of  not  giving  the  pcm.lie 
desirous  of  assuaging,  wouU  lunra 
more  worthy,  and  infinitely  moie  Hkdf  to  i 
the  heart  that  he  had  made  hU  oini*. 
was  yet  but  a  young  wife,  and 
Mortimer  with  something  amomitfa^  to  mhw 
As  time  wears  on,  this  may  wear  off;  and-  if 
the  tenderness  of  her  aflcction  ahall 
blunted  by  the  rude  shocks  to  which  it 
likely  to  be  subjected,  the  icapeet  wiQk  wUoh 
their  relative  situations,  and  even  ^ga^.on^t 
now  inspire  her,  may  parhapa  be  Ciamrtcd 
into  some  very  different  sendmcnti  aad  lHumi 
divested  of  those  restraints  which  shtiMvJnH 
poses  upon  it,  her  temper  nugf-hasn  ka^w^fd 
It  is  not,  however,  for  us  to  antieipataw    '      net 

It  seemed,  it  must  be  adndttedf  ftt 
fortunate  coincidence  of  dreunsCai 
upon  the  day  in  questioOy  bdova  die  Iteeirli 
had  brought  his  tale  of  woe  to  a>flaii8faiiiai^ 
Colonel  Magnus,  the  inhnibfaMi|  ■■■ifiaiiai| 
Sadgrove^  and,  as  Martimer ,  gritfQndf&MMM 
cipated,  accompanied  by  <*  a  tneaiJf  ,*tJShti^ 
pair,  if  pair  they  could  be  •< 
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Uxioced  and  ushered  into  the  library,  where 
ifagnusi  having  gone  the  length  of  honour- 
ig  the  Rector  with  permission  to  touch  two 
f  the  £ngers  of  his  left  hand,  introduced 
is  companion  to  Mortimer,  whose  astonish* 
lent,  under  all  the  circumstances,  at  behold- 
ig  his  person  and  hearing  his  name,  was 
cyond  anything  that  pen  can  adequately 
lescribe. 

The  Rector  took  his  leave,  and  certainly  he 
lad  no  business  in  such  company.  It  required 
U  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  explanation 
lo  satisfy  Mortimer  of  the  justice,  expediency, 
Mr  even  the  possibility,  of  finding  the  Colo- 
^\  companion  a  visiter  at  his  house ;  at  the 
^  of  which  period,  Magnus  (they  having 
retired  for  the  purpose  into  Mortimer^s  own 
'Qoai)  had  thoroughly  convinced  him  not  only 
^  the  prudence  and  propriety,  but  of  the 
*Wute  necessity,  of  bringing  down  to  Sad- 
R^>ve  in  his  carriage  no  less  a  person  than 
Vr.  Brimmer  Brassey,  of  Bamard^s  Inn,  Gent, 
^••wie,  &C. 

The  very  fact  of  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey'^s  con- 
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6dential  connexion  with  Jaoob^Bidcjj  pMlrinj 

aside  all  his  personal  disqualifiiMiCuMii  m  W:iiip 
sociate,  was  sufficient  to  di^gttil  MmdoMB  vjtii 
his  visiter;  and  the  other  fact  td bhhtmng^bmm 
actively,  sedulously,  and  lUi  if  wfnH j  nniplnjail 
in  defeating  at  Mudbury  the-daiiM 
sions  of  Magnus  himself,  seamed  to  Um  to 
der  the  present  confederacy  daagciOMy  if^ 
almost  disgraceful.  Howevor,  Magaua  hoAthal 
magniBcent  manner  of  pooh^pooiniig  Ami.all 
Mortimer's  oppositions  and  rcinoBnttmeaa»  aad 
a  despotic  way  of  marching  over  dtt.diflflttltki 
in  a  ''  Nee  aspera  terrent^  alyb  «f  ali^pmH 
mity,  that  if  he  thought  Mr. 
essential  to  his  extrication  from 
if  he  employed  him  as  hia  cgent^ 
must  necessarily  admit  thai  Mr. 
everything  that  he  ought  to  be; 
mer,  really  and  truly  aucciimfaiiig  to'.tfato»li^ 
fluence,  whatever  bis  own  pcfinml 
against  him  might  be,  bia  boatiUty 
end,  and  Mr.  Brimmer  BraiMy  »a»  rigUfffrife- 
come  to  Sadgrove.  *   '^i.»  T^r>ai< 

It  would  be  extremely  impropiiiv  # 
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so  far  to  anticipate  the  future    occurrences 
which  we  nay  have  occasion  in  due  time  to 
notice,  as  to  make  any  particular  remarks  upon 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  visit ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  the  intelligence  which  Mr.  Brassey 
had  received  with  regard  to  the  pecuniary  con- 
nexion  which  existed    between    Magnus  and 
Mortimer,  and  which,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Jacob  Batley, 
was  tolerably  authentic.    How  far  Jacob  might 
have  yidded  to  the  disinterested  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Brassey,  as  to  playing  with  some  of  the 
*'  kites,*^  (as  he  called  them,)  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  flying  about,  and  in  how  much  he 
Qiight  have  lent  himself,  or  any  part  of  his 
cental,  to  the  temporary  release  of  the  embar- 
^atsed  dandy,  it  is  not  for  us  just  now  to  eu- 
S[uire;  but  it  certainly  does  appear  somewhat 
^trsDge,  that  in  so  short  a  time,  after  having 
^  strenuously  opposed  the  gallant  Colonel,  and 
*o  successfully  defeated  him  at  Mudbury,  Mr. 
firsssey  should  be  found   seated  at  his  side 
^oder  the  roof  of  his  most  particular  friend, 
^th  whom  he  had  so  recently  made  a  sort  of 
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brief  ofBcial  acquaintance  lii^tlto  ilSAmill^^' 
f aires  of  the  man  Jacob,  wiMm'  lie'-'Uliiitf' 
hated  so  cordially.  '    ' 

Everybody  has  seen  how  a  cluMctet  ftrlbi^ 
legal  dexterity  brings  a  man  tdhmii,  in  (Bcrfaiii 
circles.    When  talent  in  this  line  is  diseovwfH^ 
money,  of  course,  will  buy  it :   pt^^udiofr  'dt 
feeling  does  not  influence  it,  — ^deUeaey  ot'coKh 
sistency  does  not  control  it.     Tea  miglit  «j 
well  charge  a  Conservative  physieifen  wiA  in* 
consistency  for  curing  a  Radical  padflBt,  as  a 
Radical  lawyer  with  treachery  Ibr  scrvfcig  a 
Conservative  cause;   nay,  the  "verj  het  tibaZ 
an  electioneering  attorney  has,  as  he  would  ddt 
it,  "  done  bis  best""  for  a  WUg^  to  the  titter 
discomfiture  of  a  Tory,  aflbids  die  nfriiigcslf 
possible  reason  to  the  next  Tory  «telhittts  |tf  ' 
beat  a  Whig,  for  employing  Urn.  '  M^^jMsV 
good  opinion  of  Brassey^s  taSimi'wmi^fidnlSStf^'' 
established  in  the  controversy  at  M uflbuifjfi^liMP^' 
his  personal  vanity  8trengtliebed'ttli*<tfj4ie« 
tion  of  his  ability ;  for,  said  MagMfl;'dtfMy|P' 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  ^*  If 'd^ttlfi»# 
could  contrive  to  smash  me,  with  iBMky  pMUfett 
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and  political  character,  in  fiiTour  of 
lersoD  as  Sir  ChriBtopber  Hickatbrift, 
rtoD  Lodge,  be  must  be  something  out 
mmon.^ 

is  feeling,  and  the  consciousness  that 
g  must  be  done  further  to  relieve  his 
iS,  which  any  person  of  greater  respect- 
n  the  profession  than  Mr.  Brimmer 
would  hesitate  to  do,  may  safely  be  at- 
the  employment  upon  the  present  occa- 
le  worthy  in  the  black  velvet  waiscoat 
e  you  heard  from  your  father-in-law, 
d   Brassey  to  Mortimer,   ^^  since  his 

"*  said  Mortimer,  nearly  paralyzed  by 
tion  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
tf  rs.  Mortimer,  I  believe,  has.^ 
indeed  I**  said  Brassey, —  *^  I  suppose 
e  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  affectionate 
.  I  hope  Mrs.  M.  is  quite  well.^ 
e  well,  thank  you,"  said  Francis,  with 
« look." 

ed  you  at  the  wedding,  sir,^  continued 
very  nice  party.     The  Bishop  is 


(ft 
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a  very  cbanning  man,—  TWtf^yfimiaBllitfc- 
maids  looked  uncommoa '  pWMf^'r^Hii^ JWfc 
a  nice  young  woman, — dai^jnk^^ialewf^irt 

"  Miss  —  F^  asked  Mortine^^iii!  -i^'AfJ  " 

«  Mrs.  J.  B.*s  sister,'^  coatipMi^BniMvt-T* 
"  very  nice  young  woman  iaimAi-t'itttiiJit.mi 
common  spry,— rather  giLMukiQ"  i  brttdwa^ 
no  fault,  in  my  mind :— fliMBdjfliililf^-  i-:dj||lk 
she  would  make  a  very  pwtty  »illtK:  <<[% 
well-4liBposed  young  man  u  ft  >gObd  'ttM'^lf 
business."  'H.   ■  m-  "  -'■-.-"'  V;  •■ 

Mortimer  stared,  and  w  did  MlgBttfte '  tlqr 
bowed  their  heads  slightly,  and  Magnus  took 
a  very  large  pinch  of  snuff. 

*'  Pray,  sir,"  said  Magnus,  looking  particu- 
larly dignified,   "  when   shall   we   be   able  tr> 
proceed  in  our  business  ?     I  opened  the  parti- 
culars to  Mr.  Mortimer  in  the  next  room:  hi^ 
knows  that " ^ 

"  Why,"  said  Brassey,  "  in  a  day  or  two  I 
■ball  be  able  to  make  something  like  a  calcu- 
lation. I  hope  by  Saturday  or  Monday  to 
give  you  an  outline  of  the  terms  and 
ditions.** 


nd  cone^H 
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**  Saturday  or  Monday !"  said  Mortimer,  in 
«  tone  ot  despondency  ;  —  **  not  before  Satur- 
lay  or  Monday  ?** 

'*  I  think  not,**  said  Brassey.  ^*  I  shall  have 
o  communicate  with  my  clerk  in  town ;  and 
hen  the  insurance ;  and  then  ^ 

**  Oh  I  well,  well,''  said  Mortimer,  <'  I  don't 
nean  to  hurry  on  the  affair ;  and  I  hope  you 
rill  make  yourself  at  home  while  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  here.     I  only  " 

"  Never  fear,  Mr.  M.^  said  Brassey.  "  I 
luve  a  rule  for  staying  at  country-houses, — 
ten  miles  a-day,  sir.  Go  ten  miles,  —  dine, 
deep,  and  breakfast ;  twenty  miles,  — stay  two 
dayi,  ditto ;  thirty,  —  three  days ;  and  so  on  : 
^sreabout  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  from 
Umdon,  which  makes  ten  days  and  the  eleventh 
morning  about  the  cut,  —  eh  ?  —  ha  !  ha !  ha  i" 

^  I  fancy  in  ten  days,^  said  Mortimer,  ^^  we 
^httl  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ."^ 

« What  r  said  Brassey,  "  the  Colonel,  — 
^?  —  in  Banco?  —  ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh!  no, 
^.  M.  we  must  keep  him  out  of  that  if  we 
Powibly  can.^ 
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The  look  which  Magnus  Ihiew'ttnift  the 
room  at  Mortimer  was  faricMWll4r<ittd~MslHiire> 

"  I  hope,"  Koid  MagDUi,  **  duT  tfHMatlthMK 
dtya  will  bring  our  affidr  to  a'tffttUatldU^'^ 

"  I  fear  not,''  uid  Bmm;:'  **!  1«M  W 
deal  with  queer  old  oodgwi.  If/li«d'tlie 
money  myaelf,  you  ibouldn*!  iM  flagiwft'flrt 
hours  about  it ;  but,  aa  I  aay,  tfaa  atettmbt 
haven't  got  the  money  are  plaguy  Ubwri: 
those  wbo  havcy  like  it  too  «dl  ■•ta--fdlk 
with  it,  —  what  I  call  i 
ha,  ha  r"" 

'*  Well,"  said  Mortimer, 
ceed    no   further   to-day, 
like    to  be   shown  your  i 
MagDUB,  you  are  at  home :  I  wfll  riag-Md^M* 
quire  what  room  is  assigned  to  joiir  fliiMl^"  " 

"  You  are  veiy  kind,  Mr.M.F*  MM  Bnkb 
My,—"  very  kind,  indeed,  sir!  Alff^I'VlA 
we  could  thump  a  little  of  your  Mlui'lifcyitull. 
your  old  uncle."  :    '-"    u.tihtn* 

"  Uncle  !"  said  Mortimer,  tyfayttpilMgi 
doquent  eyes,  "  I  have  m>  uoel^^farl^  xtdtaat 

"  Not  uncle  Jacob  ?"  said  BtMlfp'  wf  oial 
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c<  Oh  r 

**  There  *s  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  him,  sir," 

laid  Brassey :  *^  uncommon  fond  of  the  stumpy, 

—that's  true:  he  likes  his  own  way  as  much 

as  anybody  I  ever  saw.     The  proverb  says, 

*  where  there 's  a  will  there 's  a  way ;'  —  your 

father-in-law  should  recollect  that  where  there's 

a  way  there  ^s  a  will.     He  should  study  his 

biother^s  humours  and  fancies  —  that 's  all,  sir. 

He  is  easily  led ;  but  the  Old  Gentleman  with 

the  hoofs  and  the  horns,  and  the  tail,  —  you  '11 

excuse  my  mentioning  his  name, — cannot  drive 

Um."       • 

Mortimer,  who  had  carefully  avoided  any 
diuiion  to  the  last  shabby  trick  which  Jacob 
^  played  upon  his  brother  Jack,  was  parti- 
^larly  desirous  of  cutting  the  conversation 
^hort  at  present,  fully  aware  of  the  sort  of 
^eoiDg  that  was  in  perspective,  and  wishing, 
'f  possible,  to  leave  Mr.  Brassey  that  pmod 
for  the  display  of  his  eloquence,  convinced  that 
^18  evident  readiness  to  talk,  would  be  consi- 
derably  excited  by  the  wine  which  he  felt  cer- 
tain he  would  swallow ;  being  moreover  anx- 
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ious  to  make  his  peace  with  Helen  before  din- 
ner, lest  her  serenity  might  be  ruffled,  and  her 
appearance  indicate  a  state  of  affairs  which,  as 
he  was  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  eveiy- 
thing  the  attorney  saw  would  be  reported  to 
her  uncle,  he  least  of  all  desired. 

Mortimer  even  yet  did  not  know  or  appre* 
ciatc  Helen's  temper.  He  sought  and  found 
her :  no  lurking  frown  contracted  her  brow ;  no 
pouting  lip  proclaimed  a  **  lingering  grudge  :^ 
all  that  had  occurred  when  they  last  met  had, 
as  usual,  passed  from  her  mind;  and  when 
slie  saw  her  husband  approaching  her,  with  a 
countenance  neither  in  sorrow  nor  in  anger, 
but  lighted  up  v/ith  an  expression  of  good- 
humour  blended  with  what  might  be  called 
"  comic  distress,*'  caused  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Mr.  Brassey,  she  ran  towards  him, 
charmed  to  see  him  pleased  and  animatedi  and 
anxious  to  know  who  Magnuses  companion 
was ;  for  although  the  arrival  of  the  Colonel 
had  been  announced  to  her  by  her  maid,  no- 
body  seemed  exactly  to  know  the  name  of  the 
little  gentleman  in  the  black  velvet  waistooiM;, 
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rho  came  with  a  carpet-bagf  and  had  no 
BTfant* 

'^  What  cm  earth  can  he  be  come  for?"  said 
Men. 

**  Ay,  there  it  is,''  said  Mortimer ;  ^*  that  is 
ae  of  our  secrets.^ 

Does  not  the  reader  perceive  in  this  trifling 
bsenration  the  still-existing  disposition  which 
as  perpetually  vexing  Helen.  True,  Mortimer 
rss  playful,  kind,  and  good-humoured;  but 
Ten  in  his  gaiety  and  playfulness  and  good- 
mmonr  he  could  not  omit  to  remind  her  that 
lie  words  she  had  used  in  some  previous  con- 
verntion  were  treasured  in  his  memory. 

^  Oh  I  then,^  said  Helen,  *^  I  shall  enquire 
no  more   about   him*      Has  he    heard   from 

**  I  never  asked  him,^  said  Mortimer,  *^  al- 
diongh  he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  ?  In  fact, 
Ae  business  he  is  here  upon,  is  so  totally  dis- 
cotmected  from  any  concern  of  ours,  —  I  mean 
**  idates  to  the  family,-—  that  it  did  not  strike 
^*  It  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  my  friend 
'bgaus,  to  be  civil  to  him,  but  that  is  alL^ 
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Helen  felt  that  she  would  gi^Fe  the  world«  if 
she  had  it,  not  to  dine  at  table  widi  the  MW 
guests,  and  felt,  moreover^  a  sort  of  denlir 
tion  in  having  no  female  friend  or  ooiiipaBioii» 
even  upon  ordinary  occadona  like  thia^  not  to 
speak  of  the  more  important  ciFenmitvioes 
which  we  have  before  noticed. 

The  party  did  not  meet  until  juit  befiife  the 
second  bell  had  been  rung^  and  Braaaey,  neVer 
having  visited  Sadgrove  befbre,  (and  hit  hoag 
there  then  was  certainly  one  of  thoae  lurpmiiig 
things  which  much  oftener  happen  in  aociety 
than  people  imagine,)  blundered  about  the 
lobbies  and  passages,  and  having,  after  many 
^*  bad  shots  ^  at  different  doom  and  conJdon* 
found  his  way  to  the  head  of  the  principal 
staircase,  followed  his  nose  down  into  the  hallp 
and  was  saved  all  further  trouble  and  diflcultj 
by  the  groom  of  the  cbambersy  who  opened  the 
door  of  the  small  drawing-room  in  whidi  jmch 
ple  usually  assembled  before  dinner.  ThJa  act 
of  civility  being  performed  by  ipmehodjf  ^. 
much  more  like  a  gentleman  than  hiPMBif,  or, 
any  of  the  bodies  with  whom.  he-wi;a*-io  Un^ 
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htbit  of  associatiDgy  produced  not  only  one  of 
Brimmer  Brasiey's  smartest  bows,  but  when 
leokins  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand  to 
usher  him  in,  provoked  the  still  more  polite 
iddress  of  **  Oh !  dear,  after  yoti,  sir !  ^ 

This  mistake  maj  be  considered  by  some  a 
laucherie  of  the  first  order ;  but  looking  round 
tbe  world,  whatever  may  be  one^s  inherent  respect 
for  high  blood,  it  must  be  confessed  that  upon 
many  occasions  and  in  many  instances  the 
dmocracy  of  the  second  table  have  very  much 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
bst :  and  it  did  once  happen  to  the  narrator  of 
this  small  history,  at  a  party  at  which  the  attend- 
ance of  blue  coats  and  white  waistcoats  was  pro- 
fbse,  to  send  a  gentleman  so  clothed,  three  or 
W  times,  for  soup,  lobster-salad,  jellies,  and 
tiller  nourishing  supports,  the  absolute  neces- 
itries  of  life  for  ladies  after  dancing,  until  at 
Kngth,  having  borne  with  ineffable  good-nature 
he  toOs  which  he  felt  conscious  were  inflicted 
■H  him  unintentionally  and  by  mistake,  and  in 
be  ^  service  of  the  fair,***  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
dan,  upon  a  fifth  demand,  delivered  in   the 
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ordinary  tone  of — "  Here,  sir,  get  this  lady  some 
Macedoine,"  —  quietly  turned  to  the  niirrator, 
and  said, — "  No,  no  :  1  have  got  all  you  asked 
me  to  get  for  your  friends  five  times;  now  it 
is  time  I  should  get  something  for  myself," 
It  is  needless  to  add,  (as  the  jest-buoka  say,) 
that  your  narrator  was  absolutely  annihilated. 
—  stammered  an  apology,  the  more  difficult  to 
make  as  what  had  previously  happened,  practi- 
cally inferred  his  belief  that  the  suffering  gen- 
tleman was,  in  fact,  a  servant.  The  suffering 
gentleman,  however,  seemed  perfectly  aware  of 
the  mutual  embarraBsmenl,  and  l>ehaved  veiy , 
like  a  gentleman  who  did  not  deserve  to  suffioLI 
by  taking  his  seat  next  the  narrator,  and  ]>rov- 
ing  his  claim  to  "  guestship"  by  finishing  with 
the  said  narrator  at  least  one  twtllo  of  cham- 
pagne, not  to  speak  of  the  moral  to  the  fable 
in  the  shape  of  two  verdant,  spiry  glasses  of 
Roman  punch,  which  the  Cockneys,  to  show. 
their  learning,  think  il  right  invariably 
translate  into  "  poacke  d  la  Romaint;"  btiv 
ing,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  it  wa«  toTi 
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i^  tile  late  eminent  preacher  of  that  name, — 
ttid  more  shame  for  him  ! 

Having  reached,  to  Aim,  the  terra  incognita 
of  the  small  drawing-room,  Mr.  Brimmer  Bras- 
Ky  found  himself  entirely  alone;   his  active 
pooctuality  having  brought  him  to  the  ground 
ntber  before  any  other  one  of  the  very  small 
fanily  party  with  which  he  was  destined  to 
put  the  day.     He  looked  at  everything  he  saw 
vitb extreme  curiosity;  but  at  himself  in  the 
ghus  over  the  fire-place  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction ;  still  there  dwelt  upon  his  mind  a  sort 
rf  embarrassing  doubt  why  the  very  elegant 
gentleman  who  had  given  him  precedence  did 
Qot  join  him  in  the  room.     At  length  Morti- 
Qcr  himself  arrived,  and  relieved  him  from  the 
embflrrassment  of  being  alone,  which  is  said 
to  be,  to  a  certain  class  of  legal  practitioners, 
I  most  disagreeable  circumstance. 

Mortimer,  whose  manners  were,  when  he 
diose,  agreeable  almost  to  fascination,  felt  it 
liii  duty,  hating  Brassey  as  he  did  when  he 
Mine  encountered  him,  to  put  him  perfectly 
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at  his  ease  in  his  own  house,  and  immediateir 
on  joining  him  began  to  inquire  of  him 
whether  he  shot  with  caps  or  flints,  regretting 
that,  it  being  late  in  the  season,  he  was  afrsid 
he  could  not  give  him  quite  such  sport  as  he 
would  have  had  if  he  had  favoured  him  earlier: 
hoped  that  Mr.  Block sford,  a  youag  friend  of 
his,  would  be  down  to-morrow  evening,  and 
ihat  they  might  have  some  tolerable  amuse- 
ment on  the  following  day ;  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibited himself  under  the  roof  of  Sadgrove  in 
a  character  so  different  from  that  in  which  be 
had  appeared  at  Batley's  in  London,  that  Brim- 
mer was  completely  astounded.  If  he  had  been 
told  that  he  was  duped,  deceived,  or,  as  he 
would  htniself  have  said,  "humbugged,"  by 
the  specious  flattery  of  his  host,  he  would  have 
angrily  denied  the  imputation.  The  fact  it, 
that  Mortimer  was  a  gentleman,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances  a  guest  once  passed  his 
threshold,  his  feeling,  his  taste,  and  bis  Loct 
were,  to  put  that  individual  upon  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  rest  of  his  visiters:  in  fact, 
the  smaller  the  legitimate  pretensioas  of  tbst 
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more  particular  was  his  attention,  in 
iring  him  to  the  general  level  of  the 
here  existing  society, 
the  elegant  gentleman  whose  society 

Brassey  so  deplored,  threw  open 
!br  the  admission  of  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
ey  was  as  much  astounded  at  what 

evidenUy  his  mistake,  as  he  was 
pearanoe  of  the  lady  of  the  house, 
i  good-naturedly  to  Aim;  but  his 
IS,  to  be  exceedingly  polite  to  her. 
)t  exacdy  know  how  to  achieve  this 
;  but  his  first  attempt  was  reason- 
^h  made  in  reference  to  the  events 
y's^  wedding:  a  mild,  placid  reoep* 
nething  which  he  meant  to  be  face- 
»ped  his  further  efforts  in  that  way  : 
isequent  sudden  turn-round^  from  a 
isper  which  might  have  done  remark* 
'or  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  mem- 
e  ''  Slap-bang*  dub,  which  Helen 

favour  of  Colonel  Magnus,  (whom 
idly  disHked,   but  who  was,   at  all 

under  all  circumstances,  incompar- 


^ 
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able  with  Mr.  Brassey  in  every  point  of  vi«ir,) 
left  Mr.  Brassey  looking  excessively  uncom- 
fortable. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 
took  the  Coloners  arm,  —  Mortimer  bowing  to 
Brassey,  who,  in  the  excess  of  his  civility,  said) 
as  he  had  already  said  to  the  groom  of  the 
chamber,  "  After  you,  sir,"  a  difficulty  whidi 
Mortimer  got  rid  of  by  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  pushing  him  before  him,  in  ordn* 
to  let  the  servants  suppose  that  his  ignorai 
was  merely  affected,  and  that  be  was  a  particvt"^ 
lar  friend  of  the  house ;  it  being,  as  we  have 
already  said,  his  invariable  rule  to  put  up 
the  man  who  most  needed  putting  up. 

Tht;  party  consisted  of  only  the  four,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  dull.  At  dinner,  of 
course,  Magnus  sat  on  Helen's  right  hand,  and 
the  attorney  of  Barnard's  Inn  on  her  left.  In 
pursuance  of  his  established  principle,  Morti- 
mer paid  him  every  due  and  undue  attention. 
While  under  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
handing  about  the  entrees,  Brassey  was  soi 
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what  subdued ;    and   his  astonishment   when 
Mn.  Mortimer  put  the  carte  before  him  was 
by  00  means  small.     Mortimer's  cook  was  a 
rardoH  bleu^  who  piqued  himself  not  only  upon 
the  ?ariety  of  his  dishes,  but  upon  their  novel- 
ty both   of  name  and  nature ;  but   Brassey, 
who  had  never  seen  a  carle  placed  upon  a  table, 
noept,  indeed,  a  carte  i  payefy  was  terribly 
confused,  — -  first,  by  its  appearance  generally, 
tod  then    by  its  contents   particularly:    and 
although  he  collected, —  which,  with  his  quick- 
ness, it  was  natural  he  should  do,  —  that  the 
piper  described  what  there  was  to  be  eaten, 
the  difficulty  lay,  not  only  in  choosing  between 
dishes,  the  characters  and  qualities  of  which  he 
did  not  understand,  but  in  pronouncing  the 
names  which  custom  or  the  cook  had  assigned 
them.     However,  the  infernally  persevering  a&* 
liduity  of  servants,  who  offer  everything  that 
e^er  was  put  down  upon  a  table  to  everybody 
who  sits  rouBd  it,  released  him  from  his  enu 
barrassment  that  way,  and  after  half  an  hour, 
and  a  few  glasses  of  champagne,  Mr.  Brimmer 
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Brassey  became  almost  as  rivadous  and  at 
much  at  his  ease  as  he  represented  himself 
always  to  be  at  the  "  Slap-bang"  dub. 

Things  went  on  tolerably  well  till  dioner 
was  over,  and,  luckily,  all  the  servants  wen 
gone,  except  the  butler,  whom,  by  a  mistaken 
notion  of  saving  his  guests  trouble  in  putting 
round  the  vine,  Mortimer  retained  in  the 
room.  Now,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  Mot^ 
timer  being  the  most  particular  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  conversation  which  took  place 
after  dinner  at  liis  table,  one  would  have 
thought  would  have  been  the  last  to  adopt, 
and  the  first  to  discard,  the  melancholy  re- 
straint which  is  imposed  upon  society  by  the 
double- refined  invention  of  keeping  servants 
in  waiting  to  pass  the  bottles.  If  there  be 
a  moment  of  the  day  la  which  men  unbosom 
themselves,  no  matter  upon  what  subject,  it  is 
in  the  hour,  or  even  half  hour,  (if  custom  and 
fashion  so  say,)  after  dinner :  and  if  aaytbing 
can  kill  and  entirely  ruin  and  damnify  the 
genial  interchange  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
the  confidential  avowal  of  opinions  upon  men 
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and  tinDgi,  for  which  the  said  hour  or  half 
bour  seems  to  be  the  seaaoD,  it  is  the  presence 
ofadrcumambuUting  meoial,  who  derives  the 
osly  satisfaction  which  recompenses  him  for 
Ui  trouble,  from  listening  to  the  conversation, 
of  which,  however  discreet  he  may  be  in  the 
UK  of  his  knowledge,  he  becomes  perfectly 
QMttter,  and  which  is  left  completely  at  his 
disposal,  either  for  love  or  money,  as  the  case 
iQajbe. 

Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey,  in  the  outset,  had 
(^«eo  confused  and  worried,  but  he  bore  his 
^iifliction  well.  It  is  true,  he  ate  mustard  with 
-'^  Souffletf  and  covered  his  Fondu  with  sugar  ; 
^^t  he  joked  and  laughed  and  went  on  upon 
^^  only  subject  of  which  he  knew  anything 
'^hjch  could  interest  Mrs.  Mortimer.  All  he 
^^ked  about,  was  the  wedding, — and  the  bride, 
Miss  Fitz-Flannery,  —  and  the  Bishop,  — 
his  great  delight  at  having  sat  next  a 
^^^ishop  at  the  difeuner; — **  he  had  no  idea  what 
T^ltisant  people  Bishops  were :"  —  which  most 
luminous  remark,  followed  by  a  loud  Ha,  ha^ 
^m!  gave  Helen  the  strongest   possible  indi- 
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cation  that  the  period  was  rapidlj'  apptcMi6b- 
ing  at  which  she  ought  to  retire. 

This  shu  accordingly  prepared  to  do,  but, 
a  she  was  rising  from  her  chair  to  leave  the 
room,  Mr.  Brimmer  Brsasey,  gallant  beyond 
her  wartnest  hopes,  jumped  up,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  sort  of  mock  heroic  manner, "  Oh  !  Mrs.  M. 
don^t  run  away  from  ui,  fBtlK{:'i»'  t...    .'fiouu 

The  awful  silence  with  which  Mortimer  aud 
Magnus,  the  aristocratic  Qog  and  Magog  of 
Sadgrove,  received  this  little  bit  of  liveliness, 
fell  heavily  upon  Brasaey's  heart ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  without  taking  the  slightnt 
notice  of  the  attorney's  "  Slap-bang "  civility, 
made  a  sign  to  Mortimer  that  she  should  wH 
expect  him  in  the  drawing- room,  Magnus  gaV^H 
an  approving  nod  to  tlie  suggestion.  -^^ 

"  Come,  air,"  suid  Mortimer  —  "  Magnus, 
come  up.  I  assure  you  the  nights  get  cold  : 
we'll  have  some  tugs  put  on  the  top  of  these 
coals,  and  dran  round  the  fire.  Now,  Mr. 
Brassey,  don't  ;you  think  that  will  be  more 
snug  and  comfortable  i*" 

Brassey  bad  not  us  yet  beeu  long  enough  id 
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the  house  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  "  snug 
nd  comfortable ;"  nay,  such  was  his  innocence 
that,  totally  unprepared  for  being  marshalled 
to  his  chamber,  his  small  mind  was  at  present 
mployed  in  considering  (charged  with  cham- 
pagne as  it  already  was)  bow  he  sliould  get  to 
bed ;  and  yet,  such  are  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  human  life,  or  rather  of  modern 
society,  that  this  man,  who  lived  in  a  sort  of 
terror  during    his   temporary  exaltation,  was 
Qonsidered  worthy  to  be  made  the  associate  of 
those  who  endured  his  presence  merely  because 
he  was  necessary  to  one  of  them  as  a  means  of 
taving  his — pecuniary  reputation. 

Mortimer  having,  by  one  of  those  conven- 
tional signs  which  exist,  and  will,  we  hope,  for 
ever  exist  between  men  and  their  wives,  ascer- 
tained from  Helen  that,  as  she  should  not  ex- 
|Mct  them,  she  would  go  quietly  to  bed,  felt 
Ho  inclination  to  balk  Mr.  Brassey^s  evident 
disposition  to  sit  and  drink  for  any  given  time 
«iid  of  any  given  quantity.     The  object  of 
Magnus,  as  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  to 
gratify  him  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  so  Mor- 
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timer,  whose  convivial  qualities,  at  least  as  far 
as  an  active  participation  in  Bacchanalian 
revels  went,  were  extremely  limited,  desired 
Jenkins  to  bring  a  particular  sort  of  claret; 
having  obeyed  which  order,  he  was  dismissed 
from  further  attendance. 

The  claret  was  excellent,  and  Mr.  Brassey 
swallowed  it ;  and  if  the  Severn  itself  had  flow- 
ed  in  such  a  "  regal  purple  stream,**  he  would 
have  gone  on  drinking  it  so  long  as  he  could 
sit.  That  period,  however,  was  past  long  be- 
fore even  his  host  expected  the  downfal;  for 
after  having  assured  both  Mortimer  and  Mag- 
nus that  the  business  he  had  in  hand  would 
succeed  ;  after  having  pronounced  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer a  charming  woman,  and  gone  the  length 
of  smacking  the  back  of  Colonel  Magnus,  and 
proclaiming  him  a  devilish  fine  fellow,  he  sud- 
denly lost  his  balance  and  measured  his  short- 
ness on  the  carpet,  whence  he  was  carried  to 
bed  in  a  state  of  glorious  insensibility,  not 
much  more  perfect  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected after  witnessing  his  laudable  exertions 
in  imbibition. 
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At  Inreak£iust  in  tbe  morning  be  did  not 
tbow.  To  Helen  this  did  not  give  any  parti- 
cular uneasiness.  Mortimer  had  not  only  or- 
dered every  attention  to  be  paid  him,  but  had 
Tiated  him  himself:  the  symptoms  of  his  com- 
plaint were  not  such  as  to  ezdte  any  alarm, 
tbe  greater  part  of  his  disorder  appearing  to 
vise  from  the  lately-arrived  conviction  that  he 
had  exceeded  his  usual  quantum. 

When  he  himself  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  his  real  position,  his  dread  and  apprehension 
*ere  great,  lest  he  had  permitted  the  real  object 
^  his  solicitude,  or  rather  that  of  his  client, 
^  be  of  use  in  relieving  Colonel  Magnus  from 
'^s  difficulties,  —  difficulties  of  a  nature  so  in- 
^Hcate  and  peculiar,  that  nothing  but  an  al- 
most immediate  supply  of  ready  money  could 
^«acue  his  property  from  ruin, — to  have  escaped 
^^tn,   during  tbe  discussions  of  the  previous 
'^«Sht. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  the  un- 
^^^tainty  in  which  a  man  who  has,  acciden- 
^Uy  or  incidentally,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
^^Btance,   drank   so  much  of   claret    or    any 
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Other  stronger  potation,  wakes,  in  the  morn* 
ing,  as  to  what  has  happened  the  night  be- 
fore. In  point  of  fact,  the  visit  of  Mr.  Brim- 
mer Brassey  was,  —  harmless  as  it  seemed, — 
fraught  with  the  ruin  of  more  than  one  man 
of  the  party  present ;  and,  from  what  has 
already  been  noticed  of  the  character  of  this 
"  Gent.  —  one,"  &c.  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, that  when  the  point  to  be  gained  was 
important,  he  would  not  stick  at  trifles. 

Is  it  not  strange,  —  for  this  he  did  not  know 
when    he   woke,  —  that   during  all  the  oddi- 
ties,  absurdities,  and  vulgarities  of  which  he 
was  guilty,   until,    unable  to  remove  himself^ 
he  was  literally  carried  from  the  dinner^table 
to  his  bed-room,  not  one  allusion  did  he  make 
to  the  business  upon  which  he  came  down  to 
Sadgrove;  not  one  reference  to  his  dient*  — 
(or,  as  he  sometimes  called  him,  his  principal ;) 
nor  did  the  smallest  hint  escape  him  touching 
the  name,  character,  or  circumstances  of  that 
client.     Does  not  this  lead  us  to  believe  that 
men  have  two  minds,  —  an  outer  mind  and  an 
inner  mind  ?     Statesmen  get  drunk,  —  at  least. 
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tbey  did  before  these  no-drinkiDg  days ;  (some 
probably  indulge  even  now :)  and  yet  the  hila- 
rity of  the  convivial  evening  never  seems  to 
tfect  the   ministerial    recesses  of  the  brain. 
There  never  was,  that  we  know  of,  an  instance 
<)f  a  cabinet  secret  slipping  out,  tipsy  soever 
^  might  have  been  any  member  of  that  impor- 
tant conclave. 

Certain   it    is,    that   whenever    Magnus  or 

-M^ortimer  endeavoured  to  draw  Brassey  to  the 

Point  which  alone  interested  them,   after   he 

^^   finished   his  second  bottle,  he  evaded  it 

altogether,  or  touched  upon  it  with  as  much 

^^^^ution  as  he  would  have  exhibited  before  he 

'*^^   tasted  his  first  spoonful  of  soup  in  the 

^^^tset  of  dinner ;   nay,  not  five  minutes  before 

*^«  tumbled  off  his  chair,  with  which  feat  the 

^^tertainments  of  the   evening  concluded,  he 

^^as  descanting  with  the  most  pertinacious  pro- 

^^riety  as  to  the  precise  value  of  a  stamp  neces- 

to  a  certain  deed  which  had  accidentally 

le  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Little,  however,  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 

ktidpate  the  results  of  Mr.  Brassey^s  agree- 
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able  dissipation.  As  the  day  wore  cmd*  and 
the  attorney  did  not  put  in  his  mppemrnoot^ 
the  master  of  Sadgrove  directed  his  mao  to 
visit  him,  and  enquire  whether  he  would  like 
aDvthing  in  the  way  of  luncheon,  or,  as  he 
privately  added,  —  mediciDe.  But  no :  all  was 
in  vain :  —  no  remedies  they  could  afford,  or 
he  apply,  could  stop  the^^  which  Nature  had 
issued.  The  blow  had  faUen ;  Nature  had 
issued  a  writ  of  ca,  ta. ;  and  Mr.  Brimmer  Bras- 
sey  was  relieved  from  all  other  worldly  ills  by 
the  unquestionable  commencement  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout. 

^^  The  gentleman  is  very  bad,  sir,"  said  the 
servant,  who  had  returned  from  the  visit. 

'^  Magnus,"  said  Mortimer,  **  your  firiend. 
has  got  the  gout.'*'' 

''  The  gout!""  said  Magnus:  ^'  what's  to  be 
done  ?  " 

*^  The  gentleman  says,^  continued  the  man^ 
who  seemed  to  possess  the  universal  failing  of 
all  servants,  —  the  desire  to  make  everything 
appear  as  bad  as  possible,  and  to  lay  all  man* 
ner  of  blame  upon  people  who  make  visits  ta 
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oouiitry-houses  with  a  ctrpet-bag  instead  of  a 
vilet,  —  ^.the  gentleman  says  he  is  afraid  it 
is  one  of  bis  periodical  fits,  which  generally 
It/  trim  up  for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  and  his 
doctor  never  permits  him  to  check  them."** 

**  Well,'*  said  Mortimer,  "  I  will  go  up  to 
iim  mysdf.'* 
The  servant  withdrew. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  iucidents 
^hat  ever  occurred,^  said  Francis. 

*^  Yes,**  said  Magnus,  ^*  and  to  me  most  par- 
ticularly delightful,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
puts  a  dead  stop  to  our  business,  but  leaves  on 
^y  shoulders  the  onus  of  having  brought  the 
Uttle  fellow  here:  in  fact,  the  inconvenience 
^hich  it  may  occasion  me  is  but  a  secondary 
^^^sideration.^ 

**  There  is  no  inconvenience  to  us  in  the 
Waiter,"  said  Mortimer.  "  There  is  his  room  ; 
^  ^11  send  for  our  apothecary,  assign  him  a 
^^x^ant  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  and  eventually 
'^^▼e  him  in  possession  of  Sadgrove,  if  the  fit 
should  hold  until  we  take  our  departure  for 
^t-Mce.'' 


which  had  occurred  :  on  the 
tient  was  his  guest,  and  the 
and  accordingly  the  gracioi 
to  his  room  to  offer  all  the  co 
and  take  bis  pleasure  u  to 
wish  to  have  done  ifith  res] 
sional  business. 

Browey  was  all  gntitudi 
miserable  of  men.  It  b«d< 
sary  to  confide  to  the  foata 
be  had  been  consigned,  tbc  ) 
ba^"  which  contained  -ao 
shirts,  stockiogs,  &c.  as  to 
mical  character  of  his  mrd 
as  be  would  have  said,  of  ' 
wiA  holes  in  tbetn  for  bia  « 
evidence  of  the  sup^^ 
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nizor,  tied  with  a  piece  of  red  tape  to  a  round 
pewter  shaTing-box,  (enclosing  a  bit  of  soap,) 
Mth  the  top  of  its  handle  peeping  from  the 
bottom  of  a  leathern  case,  like  the  feet  of  a  long- 
legged  Lilliputian  sticking  out  of  his  cofBn ;  a 
I'emarkably  dirty  flannel  under  waistcoat,  edged 
with   light  blue  silk  and  silver;   one  pair  of 
black  silk  socks,  brown  in  the  bottoms;  an  ill- 
oorked  bottle  half  full  of  **  Russia  oil  ;**  a  very 
suspicious-looking  wiry  hair-brush,    and  one 
shaving  ditto,  were  amongst  the  most  striking 
Items  of  the  omnium   gatherum  :    Pandora's 
^x,  or  the  green  bag  of  more  recent  celebrity, 
%uld  not  have  contained  so  much  of  mischief 
to  anybody  in   the  world  as  this  carpet    en- 
velope of  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey  produced  to 
Mm. 

Talk  of  the  gout !  —  it  was  nothing  to  the 
pain  which  this  involuntary  exposition  of  his 
PHvate  aflairs  occasioned ;  although,  in  truth, 
^a  Strephon  says,  the  gout  had  nothing  to  do 
^Hth  the  disclosure,  for  it  was  while  he  was 
^^%ensible  to  the  things  of  this  world  that  the 
^<m  had  opened  the  **  bag,^  in  order  to  hunt 
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for  the  various  articles  of  drapery  which  hsi 
omsidered  necessary  to  eatablisli  him  for  tbs-j 
night,  and  who,  with  a  mixture  of  attentive  fl 
civility  and  mechaateU,  had  taken  the  troubla  ] 
to  lay  out  and  spread  on  the  table  in  the  i 
joiniLg  dressing-room,  all  the  articles  which  it.M 
appeared,  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey  deemed  e 
tial  to  his  personal  comfort. 

There  were,  however,  greater  difficulties  i 
the  way  than  at  the  first  blush  of  the  misa 
venture  presented  themselves  to  view.     Hom^.l 
ever  active  the  mind  of  the  man  of  businea 
might  remain   under   his   bodily  sufierings,  itiJ 
was  clear  that  the  body  itself  was  immove^ 
That  part  of  his  duty  which,  as  it  seemed,  isi 
volved  the  attendance  of  a  surveyor,  was,  d^l 
course,  impracticable ;  and  the  fact  that  his  cuc*pJ 
respondence  with  his  client  must  pass  throiq 
intermediate  hands  in   its   way   to  the   Post- 
office,    rendered    it    necessary    that    he   should 
enclose  the  communications  he  had  to  make 
to  his  own  clerk,  a  person  of  matured  years, 
and  by  some  imagined  to  be  the  pareiu  of  his 
respectable  employer.      Even   the  great   LunJ 
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Chegterfield^B  uoqnettioDable  dictum^  that  gout 
it  the  geDtleman^B  oomplainty  while  rheumatism 
b  distfaictiTe  of  hackney-ooachmeny  oould  not 
reooQcile  him  to  the  embarraflsment  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved ;  and  yet  he  dared 
Dot  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  an  appeal   to 
Wilson,  Hussoo,  Colchicum,  and  Co.  —  inas- 
much as  (asi  indeed,  the  servant  had  reported) 
Ht.  Doddle,  his  own  physiGian,  had  pronoun- 
ced sudden  death  the  inevitable  consequence 
^f  any  such  violent  application. 

**  Of  course,**  said  Magnus,  when  they  re- 
sumed to  the  library,  ^*  we  must  not  kill  the 
itum  ;  because  one  might  have  some  qualms  of 
^^onsdence  afterwards ;  but  I  really  think  that 
it  would  be  more  advisable  to  try  some  other 
channel  through  which  our  matters  might  be 
aianaged.^ 

<<  If  it  does  not  press  imperatively,'^  said 
Mortimerp  ^*  I  should  advise  you  to  keep 
tfrings  still  where  they  are:  every  fresh  at- 
tempt opens  the  business  in  a  new  quarter ; 
and  iff  as  you  seon  to  think,  this  will  answer 
your  purpose  eventually,  you  shall  not,  my 
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dear  Magnus,  be  inconveDienoed  by  any  tem- 
porary pressure." 

''  No,  Mortimer,  I  will  not  hear  of  this,^ 
said  Magnus.  ^'  With  a  fortune  like  mine, 
and  an  influence  the  extent  of  which  you  know, 
it  seems  absurd  to  be  gine^d  in  the  ftmallest 
degree :  but  West-Indian  property  has  been 
so  entirely  demolished  by  the  saintly  white- 
washers  of  Aldermanbury,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  compensation  which  they  gave 
nie  for  that  which  they  had  rendered  utterly 
valueless  before,  I  should  have  been,  as  far 
a^  that  source  is  concerned,  completely  gra- 
velled.    Now,  the  object  I  have^ 

"  My  dear  Magnus,  say  no  more^^  inter- 
rupted Francis.  ^^  The  plain  fact  is,  you 
want  money  at  the  moment ;  at  the  moment 
it  is  within  your  reach,  an  unexpected  event 
occurs  which  draws  it  away  from  you :  — come 
into  my  room  ;  let  me  sign  a  cheque  on  my 
banker,  and  you  fill  it  up  to  the  amount  yoa 
require  for  present  use,  limiting  yourself  only 
to  a  sum  which  you  think  the  worthy  Sir  Ant- 
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tbooy,  —  than  whom  there  never  lived  a  better 
man,— will  honour  by  draft.'* 

*^  My  dear  Mortimer,^  said  Magnus,  ^^  you 
tte  a  noble-hearted  fellow,  and  the  kindest  of 
friends !  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  pro- 
fited by  your  generosity ;  and  although,  I  de- 
dare  to  you,  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  **  — - 

—  **  There,  there^  my  dear  Magnus,''  said 
Mortimer,  **  you  shall  tell  me  all  the  particu- 
Iva  hereafter.  Gome, — come  along,  and  do 
^hat  I  desire.'' 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  led, 
or  rather  gently  drove  him  into  his  room, 
^here,  according  to  his  friendly  solicitation, 
Uagnus  mentioned  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  as  the  ultimatum  of  his  temporary 
necessities. 

By  dinner-time  the  Doctor  had  pronounced 
Mr.  Brassey's  fit  to  be  decided ;  everything 
was  going  on  well ;  nothing  but  time,  patience, 
and  flannel,  were  now  requisite.  If  by  an 
additional  quantity  of  the  latter  article  the 
proportions  of  the  two  former  could  have  been 
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diminished,  then  Mortimer  would  probably 
have  felt  extremely  pleased ;  but  evils  that 
cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,  and  there- 
fore, applying  an  admixture  of  goodrbreeding 
and  philosophy  to  the  case,  Mr.  Brimmer  Bras- 
sey  was  desired  to  ask  for  everything  be  wish* 
ed,  and  to  order  what  he  pleased ;  and  at  a 
quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  Colonel  Magnus, 
having  had  a  long  audience  of  leave  of  bis 
"  legal  adviser,"'  took  his  departure  from  Sad- 
grove,  bearing  with  him  what  was  to  be  consi- 
dered merely  an  advance  on  account  of  the 
larger  sum  which  Brimmer  Brassey  was  even- 
tually to  procure. 

There  is  something  in  the  succession  of 
visiters  at  a  country-house  which  produces  a 
mingled  sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
gratification  arising  from  what  may  be  called 
a  '^  fresh  infusion,^  is  sometimes  counterba- 
lanced by  the  regret  at  losing  an  agreeable 
companion ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  when 
the  visit  does  not  exceed  a  week,  that  it  is  not 
until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  it,  that  one 
gets  really  to  like  the  individual  who  is  des- 
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tiBed  to  go  on  the  seyenth ;  because^  in  point 
of  fact,  people  know  nothing  in  the  world  of 
each  other  who  merely  meet  in  London  society. 
There  do,  of  course,  exist  friendships,  espe- 
dany  between  women,  in  London,  but  those 
hfe  been  grounded  and  established  either  by 
fiunily  connexions,  or  early  association  :  but  it 
itoDly  by  the  constant  intercourse — the  juxta- 
porition  produced  by  the  joyous,  unstarched 
(tt  Helen  would  have  said)  intercourse  of  a 
^Dtry -house,  that  the  real  qualities  of  mind, 
>Dd  temper  especially,  can  be  tested. 

A  ship  is  avowedly  the  strongest  trial  of  all : 
a  modem  writer  has  said,  that  **  he  that  can- 
Bot  eat  anything,  dressed  in  any  way,  at  any 
time,  out  of  anything,  and  this  under  the  sight 
of  any  dirt,  the  effect  of  any  smell,  the  sound 
of  any  discord,  and  the  feeling  of  any  motion, 
ought  not  to  go  to  sea." 

This  is  rather  shooting  beyond  the  mark ; 
because  in  the  sort  of  ship  to  which  we  should 
^er  for  an  illustration  of  our  principle,  the 
ve  would  be  excellent.  The  sounds^  —  pro- 
^ly  from  the  captain^s  band, — harmonious; 

VOL,  II.  p 
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the  smell,  fragrance, — probably  from  the  cap- 
tain's pastiles ;  and  the  cleanliness  unquestion- 
able, from  the  customs  of  the  service.  What  we 
allude  to  is,  the  close  con6nement  in  juxta- 
position of  some  twenty  or  thirty  persons  who, 
by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  and 
their  entire  removal  from  the  "  pressure  with- 
out" of  any  vexations,  mortifications,  envies, 
hatreds,  fears,  or  hopes,  beyond  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  huge  box  in  which  they  are  pack- 
ed, are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
have  all  tlieir  feelings  and  passions  pemmicaned 
into  that  small  compass. 

It  is  universally  observable,  that  the  great- 
est object  of  excitement  on  board  ship,  next 
to  the  favour  of  the  lady-passengers,  is  the 
cuisine;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
magnificent  mind  of  man,  in  its  beautiful  elas- 
ticity, can  devote  itself  and  all  its  energies  to 
so  small  a  point:  but  no  matter  whether  it  be 
love  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  affection  or  apricot- 
tart,  kindness  or  kidneys,  as  the  case  may- be, 
the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  people  boxed 
up,  develope  themselves  in  a  most  remarkable 
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Qiaooer.  In  a  country-house,  although  the 
interest  takes  a  different  direction,  the  inter- 
course comes  generally  to  the  same  point; 
and  a  few  weeks^  domestication  teaches  us  to 
esteem  and  love  as  friends  those  whom  we 
scarcely  liked  in  general  society ;  and  in- 
structs us  sometimes  to  shun  the  bad  tempers 
uid  evil  dispositions  of  those  who  in  the 
circles  of  the  season  we  have  fancied  the 
QHMt  amiable  and  kindest-hearted  folks  in  the 
World. 

Scarcely  had  the  wheels  of  Colonel  Magnuses 

departing  carriage  ground  the  gravel  in  front 

rf  Sadgrove  Hall,  before  the  light  britscha  of 

Ur.  Francis  Blocksford  was  whisked  up  to  it. 

The  person  and  manner  of  Magnus   did   not 

oAer  a  stronger  or  more  striking  contrast  to 

those  of  Blocksford,   than  did  the  arrival  of 

the  animated,  youthful  Blocksford  to  the  de- 

pttture  of  Magnus.      Magnus,   with  a  look 

'ixed  as  marble,  a  pace  which  might  well  have 

^ted  the  march  of  an  emperor  to  his  throne, 

R^vdy,  grandly,  and  gracefully  stepped  into 

*  femarkably  low,  large,  heavy  chariot,  covered 
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with  caps,  tops,  imperials,  &c. ;  having  below 
it,  a  well  of  vast  dimensions)  leathern-covered 
chains,  drags,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
extensive  travelling,  and  which  four  horses 
found  quite  enough  to  do  to  move  off  with,  at 
a  decent  pace.  Blocksford,  in  his  light,  open 
carriage,  —  December  as  it  had  just  begun  to 
be,  —  with  a  pair  of  rattling  nags,  skimmed 
along  the  road,  and — hear  it  not! — with  a  cigar 
still  smoking  in  his  mouth,  leaped  from  his 
seat,  dashed  away  his  burning  comfort,  and, 
running  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  bounced 
into  the  presence  of  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
stood  before  them 

"  Like  Mercury  new  lit^hted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.*' 

"  Ah  !  Francis,"  said  Helen,  jumping  from 
her  chair  with  unaffected  pleasure  at  bis  un- 
expected arrival,  —  for  at  the  moment  it  was 
unexpected,  —  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you !" 

They  shook  hands;  and  I  believe,  by  the 
motion  of  his  head,  or  body,  or  arm,  Blocka- 
ford  implied  the  possibility  of  her  conferring 
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^  inark  of  friendship  upon  him  which,  in  France, 
He  had  been  taught  to  consider  ^^  nothing  at 
^ii:"  nor  am   I   quite  sure  that  Helen,  who 
''^c^illy    liked    him,    and    who    scarcely    knew 
^^hetber  he  had  quite  outgrown  his  boyish  pri- 
vilege, did  not  look  as  if  she  did  not  think  it 
'•'culd  have  been  dreadfully  indecorous  to  have 
S^ven  him  so  cordial  a  welcome :  nor  is  it  quite 
^Icar  that  the  interrogative  look  which  she  gave 
^lortimer,  while  all   these  things  were   flash- 
^Og  through  her  mind,  might  not  have  in  one 
^^stant  curdled  his  temper,   and  induced,  on 
"^is  part,  the  coldest  acknowledgment  of  Fran- 
^s*s  warm  enquiries  after  his  health.     He  cer- 
tainly did  shake  hands  with  him,  but  his  man- 
ner of  doing   so   struck   to  the   heart  of  his 
^fe,  not  perhaps  so  much  on  account  of  poor 
young  Blocksford,  whose  countenance  betrayed 
<k>  feeling  of  vexation  at  the  way  he  was  re- 
ceived, as  on  her  own.     She  saw  she  had  trans- 
messed,  and  although  she  could  forget,  in  one 
^nse  of  the  word,  she  could  not,  in  another. 
Cease  to  remember  the  manner  in  which  her 
husband  had  before  alluded  to  her  having  the 
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task  of  entertaining  the  son  of  his  oldest  friend, 
if  be  arrived  during  the  stay  of  CokHud  Mop- 

■ 

nus  and  his  companion. 

Young  Blocksford,  checked  in  his  natural 
vivacity  by  his  reception,  looked  to  Helen  as 
if  for  some  explanation.  Mortimer  never  turn- 
ed his  eyes  towards  his  wife. 

^'  Have  you  dined,  Mr.  BlocksjEord  f^  said 
he,  without  moving  a  feature  of  his  fiux. 

"  Oh !  yes,**"  said  Francis ;  "  I  thought  you 
would  have  done  dinner  before  I  could  possi- 
bly get  here,  so  I  dined  at  Worcester.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  my  mother  kept  me 
so  long  waiting  for  her  commissions^  that  I 
did  not  get  away  from  Cheltenham  till  near 
four  o'clock.  I  have  got  lots  of  letters  and 
books  for  you,  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  a 
whole  heap  of  loves  and  remembnu»oes»  and 
afiPections  and  regards.** 

*^  Helen,"  said  Mortimer,  without  seeming 
to  pay  any  particular  attrition  to  the  speech 
of  his  young  friend,  **  perhaps  Francis  would 
like  some  tea:  we  will  go  into  the  drawings 
room  when  you  send  for  us.** 
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Helen  rose;  Francis  Blocksford  rose  too, 
to  open  the  door.  Mortimer  rang  the  bell. 
Helen  felt  all  that  was  passing  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  and  was  ashamed—  not  of  herself. 


END   OF  THE   SECOND   1 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Things  seem  to  go  crossly  at  Sadgrove.  It 
appeared  that  one  permanent  and,  as  it  were, 
constitutional  feeling,  wholly  occupied  the  mind 
of  Mortimer;  and  that  anything, — no  matter 
what, — which  irritated  or  provoked  him,  acted 
immediately  upon  that  one  feeling.  The  first 
thing  that  had  worried  him  during  the  day 
was,  the  sudden  fit  of  the  attorney;  the  second, 
Magnuses  acceptance  of  his  profiered  aid :  the 
rest  was  made  up  of  little  contradictions  on 
the  part  of  Helen,  and  two  or  three  domestic 
disagreements  with  tenants  and  servants,  all 
tending  to  keep  his  bile  in  motion ;  and  when 

VOL.  III.  B 
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he  saw,  at  the  close  of  his  dftj^of^NiiAUiy'^tfe 
reception  his  wife  gave  Fnncu  'BUoAatitt&i 
the  train  was  fired,  and  we  have  bee4'  €dd 
the  result.  '   '     ' 

Now,  if  the  reader  should  have  beoonie^ki 
any  degree  interested  in  this  namtive^  it-- ft 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  he  nii|^t  wish  M 
hear  how  the  attorney  got  through  his  |;oial^; 
how  long  he  stayed  at  Sadgrove ;  how  MoMi- 
mer  endured  the  society  of  Frank  Blocksfb^ 
for  the  next  two  days ;  when  Jack  Batley  aiid 
bis  bride  came  to  Sadgrore;  aod  wheft  tte 
St.  Almes  went  to  France ;  together  with  ailtf- 
dry  other  results  of  foregone  beginniiigs,  **.willl 
many  things  of  worthy  memory  wlueh  'MiV- 
shall  die  in  oblivion,  and,**  as  Orumio  eayeA^ 
^*  he  return  unexperienced  to  Ilia  gravv.*  •    'i-'^ 

In  the  conduct  of  my  story,  the  leadsr-^Mfll 
please  to  observe,  that  at  this  nomaft  tfft 
years  and  a-half  have  elapsed  onoe'the^dlff 
of  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey's  attack  of  the  gdW: 
—  two  years  and  a-half  and  move  ha^^Mrfi 
during  the  interval  between  his  hqfMgt-^AMk 
my  second  volume  and  opeokig  my  tUii^  Wd 
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that  therefore,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  events 
and  occurrences  which  this  hiatus  renders  com- 
paratively remote,  he  must  be  prepared  to 
find  himself — at  Sadgrove,  it  is  true  —  its  in- 
mates being  under  very  different  circumstances 
from  those  in  which  he  last  saw  them, —  placed 
in  different  positions,  —  fulfilling  new  duties, 
and  exerting  and  obeying  new  influences. 

I  have  already  said,  that  it  was  my  intention 
at  some  particular  period  of  this  history  to  let 
the  characters  of  the  drama  speak  for  them- 
selves. That  period  has  arrived ;  and  I  know 
no  better  method  of  enlightening  the  reader 
as  to  what  has  occurred  during  the  past  two 
years  and  a-half,  and  the  now  actual  state 
of  affairs,  *^  men  and  things,^  as  regards  the 
Mortimer  family,  than  putting  at  his  dis- 
posal the  contents  of  the  letter-box  of  Sad- 
grove  Hall,  as  they  were  prepared  for  despatch 
OD  a  particular  day  in  the  month  of  April, 
when  a  select  party  was  assembled  under  its 
liospitable  roof  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
Easter  holidays. 

Upon  these  authentic  documents  comment 

B  2 
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is  needless.  A  country-house  is  the  world'*s 
epitome,  as  everybody  knows.  Here  is  the 
box :  and  as  one  who  was  loved  living  and  is 
lamented  dead,  was  wont  to  say,  **  the  thing 
speaks  for  itself.*" 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  persons  from  whose  pens  the  position  of 
affairs  is  to  be  judged.     The  party  consisted 
of,  besides  Mortimer  and  Helen,  Mr.  Francis 
Blocksford,  Lord  Harry  Martingale,  a  regular 
periodical  visiter ;  Lady  Mary,  as  before  ;   old 
Lady  Bembridge  and    her   niece,   (still    Miss 
Rouncivall  ;)  Captain  Harvie,  Mr.  Pash,  a  mil- 
lionaire and  go urmaffd  determini :  and,  profes- 
sionally,  for   two   days,   again,   Mr.  Brimmer 
Brassey, — a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  as 
indicative  of  the  gradual  influence  attainable 
on  the  score  of  business  by  such  personages. 

The  under-plot,  as  it  may  be  considered,  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  correspondence  of  the  second 
table,  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Mitcham,  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  maid  ;  Mr.  Swing,  Lord  Harry's 
man ;    Mr.  Fisher,  the  cook  ;  Wilkins,    Mor- 
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dost  trusty  right-faftiid  adviser;   and 
ther  persons  in  the  **  domestic  ^  line. 
;  thus  presented  the  characters,  open 
ioz»  taking  the  letters  promiscuously 
nne. 

No.  I. 

as.  MORTIIIEB     TO    JOHN     BATLBY,     ESQ. 
6R0SVEN0R  STBBET. 

AB  Fathbb,  Sadgrove,  April  3, 18—. 

am  not  satisfied  vritb  the  accounts 
of  your  health,  nor  do  I  think  Teresa 
at  her  ease  about  you.  It  is  all  per- 
ht  and  just,  and,  as  we  know,  quite 
;  with  the  customs  of  society,  to  sub- 
ie  advice  of  a  physician  of  eminence 
suggesting  the  propriety  or  necessity 
I  in  any  other  assistance ;  but  if  you 
ve  not  an  unbounded  confidence,  or 

any  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
of  your  complaint,  all  such  punctilios 
le  overlooked.     I   really  do  wish  —  if 
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I  were  where   I  was  three  yms  miiA.£hiU 

ago  I  think  I  should  succeed  in  enlfatdiiig  .ilie 

wish  —  that  you   would  send  fbr   ■otnebiidy 

else,  —  of  course,  not  without  mentfotting  yowr 

intention    to    Dr.  Z.  :  —  nothing   wotlU    be 

in  worse  taste  than  to  attempt  ocmoealnMnit 

from  him  of  your  proceeding,  not  to  spbak  df 

the  duplicity  which  it  would  involve.     Let  in 

do  whatever  we  may  consider  just,  or  eten 

best,  for  ourselves,  but  let  it  be  done  dpenljr 

and  fairly :    disguises    and  codtrivanoet  and 

deceptions   I   cannot  endure;   and  certain  I 

am,  if  he  be  the  sort  of  person  I  have  alwajg 

heard  him  represented,  considering  th^  pibMie 

he  holds  in  his  profession,  that  he  will  tiH 

no  illiberal  jealousy  if  you  tuggeat  eafliiig'.in 

additional  advice.    Do,  dearest  fatheTf  ftj^ttiy 

sake,  —  for  Teresa'*s  sake,  — *  for  year  owif  IhAcOi 

(and  I  put  that  last,  because  I  am  mitb  yttii 

care  more  for  me  and  Teresa  than  fbr  ]^M()f^ 

self,) — do  what  I  ask.  ••1-'^ 

**  You   may  easily  imagine  with  audi  -  Hifi^ 

satisfactory  accounts  from  you,  hoW  MAiklfe 

and  painful  the  effort  to  be  gay  hette  iik  ^liiik 
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fully  vorried  by  my  visiters,  who,  for 
lost  part,  are  not  altogether  after  my 
eart :  Lady  Bembridge  does  not  improve 
ige,  and  her  niece  is  anything  but  agree- 
at  least  in  my  opinion :  what  I  think  of 
Mary  you  already  know ;  but  as  she 
jord  Harry  are  not  only  old  friends  of 
mer^s  but  of  each  other,  they  are  to  be 
1  for  here  as  regularly  as  the  recurring 

IS. 

Ir.  Pash,  a  new  ally  of  Mortimer's,  —  for 
particular  merit  or  virtue  I  have  not  been 
9  discover,  —  is  intolerably  vulgar,  talks 
ind  laughs  loud  at  what  he  himself  has  said, 
isses  one-half  of  his  time  in  descanting 
cookery,  and  the  other  half  in  eating  the 
acies  ^  upon  which  he  has  previously  lec- 
one  of  his  favourite  morning  strolls  being 
I  kitchen  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Fisher,  our 
how  the  carte  is  to  be  varied  for  the 
nd  even  to  instruct  him  in  the  construe- 
f  certain  peculiar  dishes,  his  principal 
t  and  boast  being,  that  he  has  given 
me  in  Ude'^s  book  to  some  ^  Sauce  a-la- 
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Pash/  which  has  been  pronounced  impayahle 
even  in  Arlington  Street. 

"  There  are  degrees  and  gradations  in  every- 
thing, and  Mr.  Pash  is  preserved  from  my  de- 
nunciation as  the  most  odious  person  I  ever 
saw,  by  the  unexpected  presence, — for  but  a 
short  time,  I  trust, — of  Mr.  Brassey,  my  uncle's 
attorney  :  of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  say  one 
word  to  Mortimer  upon  matters  with  which 
I  can  have  nothing  to  do,  and  about  which 
lie  must  know  so  much  more  than  I  can;  but 
there  is  something  about  Mr.  Brassey,  totally 
apart  from  his  assurance  and  vulgarity,  which 
makes  me  dread  his  presence.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  implicit  reliance  that  my  uncle 
Jacob  has  upon  him,  and  knowing  how  implac- 
able his  hatred  for  Mortimer  is,  I  cannot  dis- 
connect in  my  mind  the  object  of  his  visits 
here  with  some  plan  to  annoy  or  embarrass 
my  husband  ;  for  I  know  so  much  as  to  be 
convinced,  that  while  Mr.  Brassey  is  occupied 
with  Mortimer  about  Colonel  Magnus'^s  afiairs, 
he  is  playing  some  under-game  with  my  uncle. 
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He  never  mentions  his  name;  but  every  now 
and  then  I  see  an  expression  of  confident  and 
triumphant  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  impu- 
dent countenance,  which  conveys  a  meaning  to 
my  .mind  that  he  feels  conscious  he  is  some- 
how or  in  some  way  carrying  bis  point  in  de- 
ceiving Mortimer,  and  is  anxious  to  make  me 
understand  that  /  am  a  person  for  whom  he 
has  a  very  high  regard. 

"  As  for  Mortimer,  every  year  seems  to  draw 
him  farther  from  me  »- 1  mean  with  respect  to 

s 

that  which  I  have  all  along  so  earnestly  desired, 
—  a  confidential  reliance  upon  me, -—a  single- 
ness of  thought,  and  purpose,  and  intention. 
My  whole  life  is  spent  in  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure the  wished-for  certainty  that  I  am  trusted 
and  beloved.  I  deserve  that  rdiance :  —  but 
no  —  let  what  may  happen,  I  am  never  told  of 
it  until  some  third  person  informs  me.  The 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers  of  the  sale  of 
an  estate  which  Mortimer  parted  with  last 
year,  was  the  first  announcement  to  me  of  his 
intention  to  dispose  of  it:   upon  the  smallest 

B  5 
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as  well  as  most  imj 
except  those  purely 
suited. — Why  this  is,  I 
"  I  had  hoped  that 
growing  almost  into 
place  to  some 

recoTery  from  his  kng  and  di 
for  seven  weeks  I  never 


except  when  at  iDterrals  be  got  ■  111 
watched  him  by  day  and  Di|^  mai 
him  as  he  slept.  I  hoped  to  prove  to  bhB  i 
truly,  how  devotedly  I  kmd  faiiii ;  and  «l 
by  Heaven''8  goodneaa,  be  itcowiidi  • 
longed  for,  was,  that  confidcnee  wUdh  I 
I  never  yet  have  succeeded  in  alitidatag> 
not,  my  dear  father,  think  thit  I  mtm 
trouble  you  with  my  grieraiMB^  at  ft  'i 
when  you  should  be  kept  qniet;  it  it-ao 
theme.  All  I  desire  in  tbe  inarU  fa'tt 
trusted  :  —  I  am  not ;  —  I  Ad  m^irff  AMI 
degraded.  •-: 

"  Under  this  afflietion,  for  I  all  it 
less,  Providence  haa  amt  me 
support, — my  two  dear  diildreD  an  tiw 
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B  of  my  care  and  attention.  Francis  is 
ng  fast,  and  like,  his  father,  who  really 
fond  of  him.  I  know  men  dislike  the 
of  infants,  and  sometimes  even  affect  a 
I  of  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of 
y  friends,  who  take  pleasure  in  laughing 
the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  dear 
almost  begins  to  talk,  and  is  one  of  the 
engaging  babies,  as  Teresa  says,  that  ever 

Rosa  is  yet  too  young  to  give  me  the 
."st  idea  of  what  she  will  turn  out ;  but 
ire  to  me  treasures  dearer  than  my  life: 
»t,  I  think,  Mortimer  is  not  pleased  that  I 
much  in  my  nursery.  Oh  !  that  I  could 
Bcover  the  means  of  engaging  his  mind, — 
iring  his  sympathy !    But  I  will  not  com- 

the  day  may  come ;  and  I  am  resolved 
en  to  murmur,  except  to  you,  my  dear- 
ther.  I  will  do  my  duty  rigidly  and 
Dusly,  and  I  know,  —  I  am  sure«  in  time. 
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like  in  her  maDner,  that  I  ftwt  atMWi^.  tUf  tIQ- 
consider  her  as  a  mere  aervanL  SbehMlwBir 
educated, —  too  well,  I  Aoaid  a^,  ttK.httipM' 
seat  station  in  life;  but,  to  be  nir^  w  the i^ivi^ 
peeled  bankruptcy  and  dtiath  of  btrfiuba^.ai^ 
the  causes  of  her  being  thrown  apon  tb«'W«rild» 
no  blame  can  attach  to  thow  nhih  i"  bar  mifr 
lier  and  better  days,  afforded  her  the  ovdiaM^F 
advantages  of  girls  in  ^er  own  ■fdwm.  I  ifi^ 
not  know  the  family  wai  so  Urge,  —  thn^  ap^i 
and  four  other  daughters.  I  fed  esticSKlj 
interested  about  her :  she  tdlii  me  bar  liilian 
are  much  better-looking  thin  ben^;  of  oonn)^ 
I  did  not  express  any  opinion  u  to  tbcu  nH^k 
live  merits  that  way,  but  I  doubt  Terjiniidl 
whether  anything  as  regards  CTprnTinn'of  OQUBr 
tenauce  can  exceed  her  own.  Yon  bbi^'^ik 
suppose,  my  dear  father,  that  I  m  .M"  <hp^ 
xled  with  beauty,  in  either  man  or.voni«%fp 
not  to  see  the  failings  of  its  pnatessor ;  bul^jJW 
1  think  Mitcham's  good  looks  mi^l  .bntaiiv^ 
posed  her  to  danger  and  difficulty  in  tbt  |M|j^ 
I  rejoice  to  have  had  the  (qtportuoity  of^^iig 
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her  a  respectable  situation  and  a  comfortable 
home. 

**  Francis  Blocksford  is  here,  agreeable  and 
gay  as  usual:  his  pencil  is  in  constant  requi- 
sition in  the  morning,  and  his  guitar  in  the 
evening.  He  is  really  a  charming  person, 
and  so  I  believe  Miss  Rouncivall  thinks ; 
but  she  is  considerably  his  senior,  and  has  no 
fortune,  which  I  fancy  will  not  particularly 
suit  the  St.  Almes ;  and,  moreover,  I  suspect 
that  Francis  has  left  his  heart  in  France.  I 
had  a  long  letter  from  his  mother  the  other 
day,  and  not  one  word  of  coming  over  to 
England. 

"  You  ask  me  if  I  have  heard  anything  late- 
ly of  Mrs.  Farnham.  Alas  !  no.  I  fancy  the 
correspondence  between  her  and  Mortimer  has 
ceased  altogether :  the  report  you  have  heard 
of  her  arrival  in  England  may  be  true,  for  her 
name  is  never  mentioned  here.  I  wish  she 
would  return  to  her  native  country ;  it  might 
perhaps  lead  to  a  reconciliation  between  her 
and  her  brother.     His  disinclination  from  her 
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i§  another  instance  of  hii  a 

subject  of  his  early  life.     (Ni  (  V  I  e 

teach  him   how  much  bettc*  it  mnUl  b»  to 

assure  himself  of  the  effica^  al-T&pg^tamBK, 

and  a  resolutioD  to  be  good  far  the  filtUBji  i) 

but  no ! 

"  My  dearest  father,  I  ban  i 
lume ;  Lord  Harry's  frank,  1 
it  all ;  and  if  my  '  wdgfainy  m—hine *  £d.aat 
indicate  that  it  is  time  I  dioald  oondod^  I 
could  still  go  on,  —  for  with  wboB  cui  I  tarn- 
verse  as  I  can  with  you  7 — (and  thia  «  aamv 
sation) — in  whom  can  I  confide?  I.wiU  wot  mA 
the  question,  it  brings  me  back  to  the  me  IMK- 
ful  subject  by  which  I  ■ 
down.  If  it  were  not  for  my  d 
I  do  think  I  should  sink  under  it  j  hut  u  k:4i, 
Mortimer  and  I  are  the  dvilect  floapla  iDJthe 
world  before  company ;  my,  he  dlewi  -gw  to 
rally  him,  and  joke  about  Un,  end  looke  caft>- 
tented,  and  even  pleased ;  end  I  bdUere  I  here* 
therefore  established  a  rejHitatioD  •■  e  wi&  d»> 
minant.  Ah  I  &ther,  bow  truly  do  I  maw  Olvfr 
trate  in  my  own  case  all  die  tbeoriM  I  need  to 
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itold  about  worldly  comforts  and  worldly  ap- 

rHrnmnces.     My  mind  is  constituted  for  happi- 

Ocaa.     I  am  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  I  know  ; 

flt.«xl  that  ardour,  and  that  enthusiasm,  would 

ig€3cure  the  happiness  I  seek,  and  even  think,  I 

^^«€>uld  confer;   but  energies  are  damped;  the 

^ftoaxiety  to  please  is  mortified,  and  the  warmth  of 

■^  flcition  is  chilled  when  we  are  conscious  that 

•ur  feelings  are  not  reciprocated.     Still,  father, 

dearest,  best  of  fathers  !  —fear  not  for  your 

^liiild :    she  gave  her  heart  to  the  man  she 

loved,   and  no  disappointment   of   her  early 

\iopes  shall  wean  ^  her  from  that  love,  or  draw 

her  from  her  duty. 

*^  Write  to  me,  and  tell  me  you  have  done 
as  I  desire.     If  I  do  not  hear  by  return  of 
poBty  I  shall  write  to  Teresa,  to  whom,  dearest 
father,  give  my  best  of  loves ;  and  believe  me 
**  Your  affectionate  and  devoted  child, 

^*  Helen  Mortimer ."" 
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PROM     CHABLES    CALLET     PUB» '  : 
RUHPOMD. 


"Mr  DEAR  Lord,  aMlgtofeHdl»Apdt4»i9i*«, 
'<  I  was  extremely  gl^  to  get  ]KN|clit|l||^. 
— I  shall  make  n  point  (^  beiiig  tben.  i,  Iwvk, 
been  here  now  lUDe  dayi,  and  a  eha^e  of  pM^ 
ture  is  becoming  necessary.  Thii  u  .to  np  an 
extremely  dull  place.  I  see  no  beauty  in  totUh 
try  excursions,  and  the  people  ben  Hem  to 
me  to  be  all  out  of  sorts.  Motimer  himaulf 
is  mortal  dull,  and  stalks  op  and  down  tlHt 
room  in  the  evening,  scowling  about,  aDdlookr- 
ing  very  like  his  grandfatbct'a  pietura  jURt.: 
stepped  from  its  frame.  ,  ..  j 

"  His  cook,  upon  whom  be  rather  faqpa^^ 
himself,  is  a  failure,  —  a  moaotaqoua  BMWpto- 
bank,  who  has  not  a  spark  of  geniiu  in  I^a 
whole  composition.  I  have  taken  paiiu,  ^4tN 
the  man  personally,  and  have  really  "^^BJiyti 
for  the  society  here  a  little  faitberte..uDkM|nkt 


■■■is 
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ty.  I  do  not  think  Mortimer  cares  much 
It  it ;  the  man's  name  is  Fisher,  and  he 
1  Englishman. 

Old  Lady  Bembridge  is  here,  cheating  at 

isj  and  making  herself  as  great  a  fool  as 

x;   and  her  niece,  whose  case  is  growing 

operate,  is  making  beaux  yeux  all  day  long 

a  Mr.  Blocksford,  who  seems  to  be  quite 

his  ease  in  the  family:-— not  so  his  host, 

ho  appears  to  me  to  watch  the  young  gentle- 

an  about,  with  a  most  sensitive  anxiety.     I 

ever  saw  anybody  so  gone  off  as  the  lady  of 

le  house  must  be.     She  is  amiable,  and  pleas- 

^,  and  all  that,  but  nothing  like  what  you 

lught  me  to  expect  from  your  description  of 

er  before  her  marriage  :  she  seeros  very  much 

ddicted  to  her  children,  so  until  dinner  we 

ee  but  little  of  her. 

*'  Lady  Mary  Sanderstead  is  as  gay  as  usual, 
nd  quite  as  full  of  gossip  and  scandal  as  ever. 
low  lucky  it  is  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
f  society  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  a 
^alaoe  of  Truth  in  England  :  to  hear  her  talk 
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of  Other  people,   and   sec  her  talk   to 
Harry,  is  as  amusing  a  spectiuk  as  oae  < 
well  find  in  a  country -houses 

"  I  do  not  know  if  you  recollect  our  seeing 
an  attorney  at  Epsom  races  in  a  parlicuLarly 
awkward  scrape  with  some  of  the  '  legs,'  and 
something  closely  resembling  a  horsewhipping 
being  the  result:  he  is  here,  evidently  doing 
a  little  dirty  work  for  somebody.  I  certainly 
was  a.  good  deal  surprised  at  his  appearance 
at  table  the  day  before  yesterday ;  however, 
I  find  that  be  is  professionally  occupied,  and 
that  he  goes  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  he  9 
condescending  enough  to  invite  me  to 
billiard- table,  but  a  violent  rheumatism,  whicfca 
I  never  had  in  the  whole  course  of  iny  exiil 
ence,  prevented  my  accepting  the  gentlemanf! 
challenge. 

"  Taken  altogether,  I  think  this  is  t 
the  very  worst  arranged  houses  I  ever  yet  have 
been  sent  to,  —  for  so  I  consider  myself  to  bate 
been ;  hut  it  is  always  the  case  where  the  master 
has  no  turn  for  living,  and  is  nearly  as  carelt«s 
of  the  cellar  as  of  the  cuiiint.     In  conibioatiMi 
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^hia  sort  of  thing  is  terrible.     If  I  stayed  here 

^tiother  week,  I  should  be  starved  without  even 

*^^ing  able  to  adopt  the  woodcock  system,  of 

**"viog  upon  suction.    I  have  no  faith  in  Fisher, 

^R^  very  little  confidence  in  the  phisique. 

^  You  told  me  that  I  should  be  delighted 
th  the  beauties  of  a  fishing-temple  in  a  ro- 
antic  glade  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
^^^red  me  into  an  anticipated  liking  of  the  place 
^jr  describing  the  gaiety  of  the  parties  made 
^o  visit  it.     Deceiving  man  !— deluding  friend  ! 
After    two   or  three  dull   mornings,    diversi- 
fied, as  I  have  already  said,  by  discoursing 
Mr.  Fisher  on  the  shape  of  his  croquets^  the 
colour  of  his  cutlets,  and  the  consistency  of 
Us  Maoedoine,  not  to  speak  of  instructing  him 
in  the  Jabrique  of  the  Sauce  ct-la-Pashj  I  made 
enquiries  about  this  Elysian  bower,  when  my 
gloomy  host  informed  me  that  it  was  pulled 
down  about  two  years  since,  and  the  gardens 
surrounding  it  ploughed  up  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agriculturist.     I  am  afraid  there  is  some 
history  attached  to  its  demolition,  by  the  way 
in  which  one  or  two  of  the  enfans  de  la  mair 
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yju   ^>y!-:eH   at    each   other    when   I   aaiLeil  the 


<^ue-':ori. 


''As  to  the  negotiation  about  the  propertr 
I  talkfr<l  to  vou  of,  it  «ill  never  proceed  &rth€r: 
the  place  i-  altr^jrether  too  smjdL  Howerer,  I 
arn  f-qually  oblif;ed  to  vou,  and  if  things  had 
been  in  better  order  here,  I  should  hare  been 
very  much  oblij^ed  to  your  friend  Mr.  Morti- 
mer ;  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  by  my  visit,  entirely 
derivable,  hcjwever,  from  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting away  in  eight-and- forty  hours  from  the 
present  writing. 

'^  I  muht  tell  you  one  smart  thing  which 
the  little  attorney  sported  yesterday  after  din- 
ner. Lady  Dembridge,  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite to  him,  h)oking  at  him  as  she  would  at 
a  toad,  or  as  the  King  of  the  Brobdignagians 
may  be  sup])osed  to  have  looked  at  Gulliver, 
anxious  either  to  satisfy  herself,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, to  mortify  hinij  asked  him  if  his  grand- 
father did  not  once  live  at  some  place,  I  forget 
where,  in  Devonshire,  and  if  he  were  alive  or 
dead. 
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ify  lady/  said  Mr.  Brassey,  '  I  really 
answer  your  ladyship's  question  accu- 
I  remember  hearing  that  my  grand- 
disappeared  many  years  since,  just  about 
ne  of  the  county  assizes,  and  I  nerer 
my  farther  enquiries  upon  the  subject' 
idy  Bembridge,  who  is  perfectly  matter- 
»  believed  the  story,  which  may  probably 
3  enough*  If  it  be,  the  way  in  which  it 
lid,  does  infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Brassey's 
urbability ;  and  if  not,  reflects  consider- 
3nour  upon  his  imaginativeness, 
t  half-past  seven  on  Saturday,  then,  we 
till  when,  believe  me,  my  dear  Rumford, 
^'  Your  faithful  and  sincere 

"  C.  Pash.** 


m  these  two  letters  the  reader  will  already 
to  perceive  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
ideed  of  aflairs  gone  by.  The  more  of 
»rrespondenee  he  sees,  the  better  he  will 
e  to  ascertain  the  value  of  worldly  friend- 
and  the  probability  of  eventual  happi« 
3r  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
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FBOU   MISS    ROUNCItALL  TO    U»S   GiLdfl 


"  Dbah  Fanny,  Sadgnwe  Hall,  April  3,  18—^" 

"  I  long  since  liopecl  to  have  heard  from 
you,  but  1  suppose  juu  have  been  very  busy 
in  preparing  for  your  foreigo  excursion.  I 
wish  1  could  persuade  my  aunt  into  a  simiUr 
expedition ;  but  I  believe  bo  long  as  she  can 
get  her  tcaTle  or  whist,  she  thinkfl  vtxy  littW 
about  the  surrounding  scenery,  or  cares  for 
any  change  except  that  which  she  gets  for  tiat^3 
counters.  H^l 

"  This  is  a  delightful  place :  nothing  can  be  '  ^ 
more  lovely  than  the  situation;   and   I,   who 
really  like  the  country  in  the  season  at  which 
it  looks  greenest  and  prettiest,  feel  myself  n^^H 
a  sort  of  paradise.  ^H 

"We  have  a  small  party  here.  Lady  Mary 
Sanderstead  you  know ;  she  is  here,  and,  of 
course,  Lord  Harry,  —  and  a  Captain  Uarvie. 
A  little  lawyer  who  is  my  aunt's  aversion  ; 
a  monster  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pash ;  be  i 
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elieve,  what  they  call  an  *  Elast-India  Director/ 
hatever  that  is :  but  where  he  comes  from,  I 
vre  no  idea ;  that  he  is  going  on  Saturday  is 
fact  by  far  more  important  to  my  comfort. 
*^  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  extremely  agreeable  and 
nd,  but  so  changed  from  what  she  was,  that 
scarcely  should  have  known  her :  it  is  nearly 
n  months  since  I  last  saw  her,  and  so  great 
I  alteration  in  so  short  a  time  I  could  hardly 
ive  imagined  possible.  I  think  she  worries 
^rself  too  much  about  her  children :  they  are 
ce  little  things  enough,  but  when  children 
e  BO  little  I  feel  no  great  interest  in  them. 

suppose  it  is  necessary  that  all   men   and 
)men  should  begin  the  world  in  that  small 
ij  ;   but  to  mey  till  it  can  talk  and  walk,  a 
ild  is  almost  a  nuisance. 
'*  Mrs.  Mortimer,  however,   devotes  herself 

her  nursery,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Mortimer 
;l8  rather  vexed  that  she  does.  She  does  not 
ke  a  sufficiently  active  share  in  making  up 
IT  little  morning  parties ;  indeed,  she  scarcely 
lows  herself,  except  at  breakfast  and  lunch- 
m,    until  dinner.      You  have  no  idea  how 
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pleKfiant  Lady  ^lary  can  make  herself  i 
small,  quiet  circle  like  this.  She  is  full  of  i 
ati(i  anecdote ;  and  beiog  some  four  or  1 
years  my  senior,  I  gather  traditional  jokcfi  fro 
her  against  my  contemporaries  which  are  ( 
tremely  amusing. 

"  Pray,  tell  me,  dear  Fanny,  have  you  ew 
heard    more    about    t!ie    '  aimiible   Henri  ?'' 
know  exactly   what  you   will  say,  —  and    ' 
you  will  either  laugli  at  my  question,  or  1 
angry :   but,  seriously  speaking,   I  think  bin 
most    particularly    agreeable,  —  not,    my   del 
girl,  to  your  prejudice,  for  I  dare  say  he  wool 
not  deign  to  ca^t  his  diamond  eyes  at  s 
being  as   Miss   Roiincivall :    nevertheless, 
tell  me.     A  little  sincerity  is  a  very  charmin 
cadeaii ;  and  all  I    pique  myself  upon,  is  I 
possession  uf  a  large  stock  of  that  commodity. 

*'  I  told  you,  some  two  years  or  e 
that  I  acted  bridesmaid,  by  aunt's  desire,  to  tl 
widow-bride  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's  father.  It  wm 
as  I  mentioned,  altogether  a  most  ridic 
affair:  the  absurd  affectation  of  the  lady, 
was  the  widow  of  some  city  shopkeeper;  i 
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the  tliU  more  absurd,  aflfected  juTenility  of  the 
bridegroom,  never  have  left  my  recollection. 
The  poor  dear  bridegroom  of  that  day  is,  how- 
ever,  dangerously  ill,  which,  of  course,  adds  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer^s  dulness*  Oh  !  Fanny,  if  the 
option  were  offered  me  to  die,  or  marry  Mr. 
Mortimer,  supposing  he  had  not  married  be- 
fore, I  think  I  should  prefer  death,  and  a 
decent  funeral,  to  such  a  union. 

••  Now,  you  will  ask  me,  why  ? — he  is  hand* 
some,  —  agreeable,  —  accomplished,  —  and  al- 
though, perhaps,  (because  between  you  and  me 
there  cannot  be  many  secrets  as  to  age,)  twenty 
years  my — may  I  say  our — senior,  he  is  in 
loeiety  most  charming  and  most  fascinating, 
still  there  is  something  about  him — I  cannot  ex- 
plain it — but  this  is  entirely  entre  nous — which 
is  odious.     He  seems  to  me  as  if  Old  Nick  had 
some  serious  claims  upon  him ;  and  that  while 
his  bright  eyes  are  sparkling,  and  a  sweet  smile 
is  playing  oter  his  features,  there  is  something 
beyond  our  ken,  which  holds  him,  if  not  to 
another  world,  at  least  to  some  other  train  of 
thottghts  and  feelings.    Mark  my  words, — Mrs. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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Mortimer  is  not  Iiappy.  She  does  evei'ytl 
she  can  to  make  ub  believe  she  is  the  most  for- 
tunate and  most  entirely  delighted  wife  in  the 
world,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so.  Aunt  Bem- 
bridge  has  never  said  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  from  some  of  her  hints  and  infer- 
ences, I  am  certain  she  is  quite  of  my  opinion. 

"  Mrs.  Mortimer  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
much  changed  in  mind  as  in  person  since  I 
first  knew  her.  She  is  now  so  very  good,  that 
she  even  goes  the  length  of  repressing  any  joke 
at  the  expense  of  her  absent  friends,  which 
amounts  almost  to  the  absurd:  still,  as  I  have 
already  said,  she  is  all  kindness  to  her  guests. 
There  is  none  of  that  off-hand  smartness,  — 
that  sort  of  character-sketching,  in  which  she 
used  to  excel,  and  which,  to  say  truth,  madc 
her  so  many  enemies.  One  thing,  I  think,  shr 
bas  done,  which  is  injudicious  ;  she  has  brought 
into  the  house,  in  the  capacity  of  her  own 
maid,  —  who  is  to  grow  into  a  nursery  govern- 
ess when  young  Francis,  and  his  still  younger 
sister,  Rusa,  — for  so  are  the  babies  named,  n?- 
quire  the  office  of  such  a  servant, — one  of  th« 
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prettiest  young  women  I  ever  saw  :  it  seems 
she  is  the  daughter  of  respectable  parents,  who 
have  met  with  some  reverses  of  fortune^  and 
Helen  has  therefore  become  deeply  interested 
in  her  fate,  and  is  determined  to  patronize  her. 
I  do  not  think  this  wise :  the  young  woman 
appears  all  diffidence  and  submission,  but  I 
should  say — why,  I  shall  not  say — that  I  think 
her  far  too  engaging  for  her  situation ;  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  her  mistress  will  not 
repent  of  her  kindness:  however,  I  may  be 
wrong ;  and,  besides,  one  ought  not  to  be  un- 
charitable :  if  we  were  to  give  way  to  all  our 
fancies  and  suspicions,  we  should  lose  half  the 
pleasure  of  life,  which  is  derived  from  doing 
good. 

"  Let  me  beg  you,  my  dear  Fanny,  to  write 
to  me:  you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  think  of 
leaving  England  without  bidding  me  good- 
b'ye  in  a  long,  long  letter.  The  Dartnells  have 
taken  a  house  at  Exmouth  for  the  whole  sum- 
mer :  poor  dear  Mrs.  Dartnell,  who  is  really 
a  kind-hearted  woman,  has  done  this  because 
she  thinks  it  will  be  good  for  Caroline's  health, 

c  2 
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and  because  dear  good  Htjilffon/ilAmfif  >bai 
advised  it.  Caroline  writfltrPi^,«Q|cA  t^jf^-J*^ 
detects  the  scheme,  and  Umt  ,fll  )i^.^up^fl^ 
was  to  remain  in  town  till  the.  cod  oij^x^fult, 
but  that  she  dare  not  lebd  agiinst  ^  mgtfM^i 
orders ;  especially  as  Georga  WaUord-  vijU  hjt 
quartered  at  Hounslow,  and  abekncnn  tfi^^ 
mother  would  attribute  her  unwilliiigiMM  ip 
leave  London  to  her  anxiety  for  a  cbanpt  ^ 
seeing  him  after  his  final  baai^nwot  tma  .Jiff 
house.  Mrs.  Dartnell  ii  very  abortHghted*  Iftt 
thinks  herself  prodigiously  wiae,  and  hoiWl^* 
me  with  her  confidence  and  corrApoodeoee^  in 
which  latter  she  entreats  me  to  exert  tbf  a- 
fluence  she  knows  I  possess  over  Cu«lii|«,ta 
make  her  in  love  with  this  design  of  Deraqln)^ 
rustication,  which,  of  course^  I  have  .fffoqbad 
to  do ;  but  which,  as  I  am  aure  the  atjtinBDt  , 
would  be  useless,  and,  if  nat>  would  JAfj^^M 
very  unpopular  with  Caroline,  I  owtunly,.|h|B 
not  try,  —  for  Caroline,  although  a  dfifxjmflf& 
ble  creature,  has  a  temper  and  a,toqgiiekM9An 
of  which,  with  all  my  sincere  rcgiit^ii|^^b 
I  have  any  desire  to  rouae  into  aetkn.     *  „ 
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**  Young  Mr.  Walton  has  proposed  to  Louisa 
Barton,  who,  to  the  astonishment  of  *  a  nume- 
rous circle  of  friends,'  has  refused  him.     She 
Wrote  me  the  whole  history,  and  it  really  was 
So  absurd,  that  I  could  not  help  reading  a  part 
of  her  letter  to  Lady  Mary,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly amused  by  the  enumeration  of  the  reasons 
which   led  her  to  the  unexpected  conclusion. 
X  cannot  understand  it;  he  is  agreeable,  with 
money,  —  and  although   not  an  Adonis,   like 
^  Henriy    still   is  quite  good-looking  enough ; 
and   she,  plain,  not  very  young,  (seven  years 
our  senior,)  not  rich,  nor  anything  else  very 
fascinating,  kills  his  hopes,  and  discards  him. 
I  ought  to  be  extremely  obliged  to  her  for  de- 
tailing all  her  reasons  for  so  doing,  —  not  that 
1    at   all   needed   the  confession :   however,   I 
wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  approbation  of  what 
she  had  done ;  for,  although  I  think  it  exceed- 
ingly foolish,  and  am  quite  sure  she  will  regret 
it  hereafter,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  my 
making  myself  disagreeable  to  her  by  finding 
fault  with  a  measure  which  was  irrevocable. 
"  I  have  no  other  news  for  you,  nor  rcxim 
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to  u;  snything  more  W 'W'fU^  ^ 

dear  Fanny,  '       V    '*■  '"'^  "-'"'*» 

"  Youn  affection^y  Ja.UktMl^^'*'' 

"P.  8.  — I  forgot  to  fall ^7biii''^lfiiii  <!•' 
hare  here  Mr.  Blockdwd,  a  intt  "bf'"ldtf 
odious  CouDtesa  St  Alme  by  hie.{otma:'^tS0 
band.  He  is  exccedioglj  handMne*  aBdltlp^ 
ly  accomplished:  be  ii  nry  jooi^^iab^x 
should  Bay  giddy ;  but  bii  tia^tog  to  thm  &>■ 
companimeDt  of  hia  own  guitar  ti  ytrf^Ait^ 
ing :  he  draws  beautifully,  and  i*  wi  nmnaatfiM' 
pattern  of  good-nature.  It  im^.  mOmi'^iiSi 
to  you,  dear  Fanny,  to  aay  tbat- 1  aiilc''f 
am  his  favourite  of  the  pMTty ;  .but  It.'ti  •■k-df 
my  seeking.  Mr.  M<»timer  »ppent  to  ^W^' 
tremely  attached  to  him, — I  auppoaa,  Ma  'fflr 

mother's  sake.'    TT ,  thtuk  niii  ntfiaTall' 

is  not  here.  Youag  Bloakdord:  ttmH^U^ 
Mortimer  as  if  she  were  bii  ifattf  j.^^riWW' 
husband  treats  him  aa  if  lir,*iiri  Mlllifci' 
People  do  say  strange  thinga,  but  I:aM^Wtf 
to  tittle-tattle,  —only  he.  aeaUialy  tg^Sk^Sttl^ 
our  elegant  host,  and  Us  naau 
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then  be  is  Mortimer's  godson,  and  '  that  ao 
counts  for  it.'  I  think,  if  you  saw  him,  you 
would  say  that  he  rather  transcends  the  ^  aim^ 
able  Henri'*  in  looks;  only  you  know  that,  to 
me,  personal  appearance  in  a  man  is  but  a 
secondary  consideration :  Francis  Blocksford, 
however,  is  very  handsome.  When  you  write, 
tell  me  if  you  have  ever  seen  him.  Adieu  ! 
dear  Fanny,  once  more.** 

As  these  letters  are  given  exactly  as  they 
turn  up  in  the  box,  it  may  appear  a  by  no 
means  unhappy  coincidence  that  the  very  next 
which  comes  to  hand  is  one  from  this  *^  Adonis 
of  the  woods,"  Mr.  Blocksford  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  his  most  intimate  friend  Robert 
Gram,  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets,  and  to 
whom  the  reader  will  perceive  he  communi- 
cate9  all  the  outpourings  of  his  young  and 
love-fraught  heart.  It  does  not  present  at  all 
an  unacceptable  pendant  to  the  epistle  of  Miss 
Rouncivall ;  for,  if  not  equal  to  it  in  worldly 
knowledge,  it  is  at  least  its  superior  in  sin- 
cerity. 
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PROM     PRANCIS     BLOCKSFOBD,     ESQ.      TO     BOBfl 
GRAM,    ESQ.,    C.C.   OXFORD. 

"  Mr  BEAH   Gram,         Sadgrove  H*JI.  April  3,  IB—.  " 

"  I  am  eilher  the  moit  fortunate  or  laont 
miserable  of  created  mortals.  During  atl  mj 
former  periodieal  visits  to  this  place,  I  have 
been  quite  charmed  with  the  urbanity  of  my 
host,  who,  as  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's, 
has  put  me  quite  d  vton  aite,  and  baa  indeed 
given  me  a  more  unlimited  control  over  the 
establishment  than  I  feel  I  have  any  right  to; 
and  as  to  his  charming  Helen,  who  really  s«ein» 
to  me  the  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  wife,  I  never 
in  my  existence  —  not,  to  be  sure,  a  very  long 
one,  —  have  seen  a  woman  who  appeared  to 
nie  to  blend  all  manner  of  kindnerts  and  good- 
humour  with  prudence  and  amiabibty  in  bo 
delightful  a  manner. 

"  I  have  now  known  her  for  three  years, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  ac- 
quaintance she  treated  me  a.s  a  big  boy  gcowiag 
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manhood,  and  seemed  rather  to  encourage 
ransition  from  the  chrysalism  of  what  you 
in  England  *  hobbledehoy  ism/  by  a  sort 
sterly  feeling  which  I  duly  appreciated. 

soul!  nothing  can  be  better  or  more 
htful  than  she  is,  and  you  know  how 
I  I  appreciate  her  goodness  and  that  of 
imer. 

The  party  here  is  this  year,  at  least  to  ;/ce, 
—accustomed  as  a  boy  to  the  gaiety  of  Paris, 
not  in  the  least  understanding  in  France 

the  society  of  a  country-house  meant, 
luch  as  we  have  no  such  comprehension. 
ve  been  enraptured  with  the  reunions  at 
;rove  ;  but,  this  year,  I  declare  it  is  melan- 
r.  There  is  a  Miss  Rouncivall,  a  sort  of 
preserved  old  beauty,  about  thirty,  who  is, 
lastly  confess,  oppressively  good-natured  to 
she  makes  me  draw  everything  upon  the 
of  the  earth  or  the  waters  for  her  in  the 
ling;  she  forces  me  to  walk  about  with 
in  the  gardens,  to  ride  with  her  in  the 
y  and,  in  short,  to  do  everything  which 
rum  and  her  aunt  permit,  whilst  I  am  un- 

c5 
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fortunately  devoted  to  what  some  people  may 
call  a  meaner,  and  many,  a  baser  pursuit. 

'^  My  dear  Gram,  this  dear  friend  of  mine, 
Helen  Mortimer,  has,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
benevolence,  taken  into  her  establishment  such 
a  creature — come,  no  frowns,  no  moralizing, — 
as  her  maid  ;  how  long  she  will  remain  in  that 
character  I  do  not  pretend  to  say :  she  is  called 
Miss  Mitcham.  Now,  just  picture  to  yourself 
a  creature  with  the  most  symmetrical  imagin- 
able figure,  very  little  favoured  by  purchase- 
able  in-and-outishness ;  with  feet  almost  as 
small  as  our  beautiful  friend  who  shall  be 
nameless  ;  eyes  the  most  brilliant,  yet  full  of 
all  sorts  of  expression ;  a  mouth  only  just 
sufficiently  opening,  when  it  smiles,  to  show  two 
rows  of  teeth,  which  to  compare  with  pearls 
were  an  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  the  best  pearls 
are  not  always  the  whitest;  and  an  air  and 
manner  that  would  dazzle  a  duchess.  I  eon* 
fess  I  never  saw  such  a  being. 

*^  Hear  me.  Gram :  this  girl  is  well-born 
and  well-bred ;  I  suppose  my  excellent  mother 
would  cut  my  legs  off  if  she  thought  I  could 
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be  ao  low  and  grovdiing  in  my  views  as  to 
feel  a  real  and  sincere  passion  for  a  person  in 
such  a  position  of  life ;  but,  upon  my  soul ! 
X  do  believe  that  the  girl  is  so  far  above  her 
preaent  state  in  mind  and  accomplishments, 
^at  Helen  herself  feels  a  difficulty  in  preserv- 
ing their  relative  positions. 

*^  This  divine  creature  puzzles  me;  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  I  declare,  if  I  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  quit  a  service  —  ay,  Oram, 
service,  for  that  is  the  word,  —  for  which  she 
never  was  designed,  and  is  not  fitted,  I  would 
risk  the  censure  of  the  world,  and  my  lady- 
mother  into  the  bargain,  and  go  the  whole 
leDg;th  of  marrying  her. 

<*  Ob,  Oram,  Oram  !  she  is  so  beautiful ! — I 
wish  to  Heaven  you  could  but  see  her!  It 
Bounds,  of  course,  quite  ridiculous,  and  I  dare 
amy  you  will  think  me  mad,  and  that  I  had  no 
business  to  notice  such  a  person ;  and  then  I 
know  what  you  will  say  in  your  answer, — 
'  Give  her  twenty  guineas,  and  she  will  be  very 
civil  and  good-natured.'  No,  no,  Oram :  I 
declare  to  you,  whether  I  am  mad,  as  I  begin 
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to  think  I  am,  or  whether  I  am  not,  I  do 
care,  but  I  love  her  to  distraction ;  —  I  do, 
1  do :  and  yet,  Gram,  I  would  not  that  she 
should  sufFur  b^  me  or  for  me — no: — buC.f 
think  nothing  can  turn  me  from  this  love,  fiy> 
it  is  my  first,  —  my  first  real  love, 

"  My  dear  friend, — my  dear  Gram, — 1  shall 
be  one-and-twenty  nest  week :  see  what  a  line 
of  years  are  before  me,  if  I  marry  this  young, 
innocent  creature,  well  educated  !      Helen  says 
all  that  of  her; — for,  whenever  I  can  get  Helen 
out  of  her  nursery,  I  take  her  to  walk  in  the 
garden    round    the    house,    never    letting    her 
know  my  object,  and  accidentally,  as  it  seei 
or  incidentally,   as  it   may  be,   bring   her 
speak  of  Mary  Mitcham.     Whether  she  taj< 
all  aware  of  my  admiration,  —  whether  Miti 
am,  as  they  call  her,  has  told  her,  (I  am  n 
sure  of  what  these  women  do,)  I  don't  ki 
but   she   seems  to  humour   me  in  the  con< 
nation ;    and  never  do  we  part,  after  one 
these  tett-a-tilet,  without  my  being  the  in 
assured,  upon  Helen's  own  showing,  that 
beautiful  Mary  Mitcham,  —  recollect,  Qrai 
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ipentlewoman  bora,  —  would  make  an  excellent 

^*  Am  I  romantic.  Gram  ?  —  am  I  wild  ?  I 
see  nothing  before  me  but  paths  strewed  with 
flowers,  —  an  Eden  which  only  wants  an  Eve  : 
I  do  think,  indeed  I  do,  that  I  have  found  her. 
Dear,  blessed,  sweet  innocent !  she  knows  no- 
thing of  the  strength  of  my  feelings.  My  dear 
Gram,  I  love  her  devotedly,  —  devoutly  love 
her  !  Am  I  to  blame  ?  —  can  hearts  be  con- 
trolled ?— >all  this  is  perhaps  Fate.  Darling  — 
she  is  an  angel  ! 

'*  The  party  here  is  as  usual,  I  suppose, 
agreeable ;  —  but,  as  I  tell  you,  to  me  it  is  all 
a  blank.      I  taste  nothing,  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing  —  my  beautiful  Mary  is  a  servant !  — 
think  of  that,  Oram:   she  who  can  talk,  and 
ting,  as  well  as  any  of  them,  and  looks  ten 
thousand  times  better,  is  excluded  as  a  servant ! 
I  am  sick  at  heart  I     All  my  resource  is,  when 
I  am  unable  to  see  her,  —  and  I  scarcely  ever 
can,  except  in  the  nursery,  where  she  is  su- 
preme, -—is  getting  into  the  woods  and  throw- 
ing myself  under  the  budding  trees,  and  think« 


ing  of  her:  — but  sbe  knows-^f  ■ijlliiMififtBi 
her —  yes,  yts !  — and  doa  not  UQlaij'-lHifpaB^? 
Now,  Oram,  I  trust  joa  vill'Btib  liiMPWB  'mf: 
to  Wilson  or  Ward,  or  H«U  or  JWnjaTj  jrirt. 
a  laugh  at  my  expense,  Gmn^  «adi^  abaHmlt- 
you  dear  J — but  you  wod\ — I  kanrgnrnwoi^. 
you  are  my  friend,  —  mytnit  ftfaiiiK  Vdll.- 
bavetold  me  stories  of  yoividf;  «kd,.bf  Joval 
if  you  betray  me  I  —  But  if  yon  coidd'  but  -  aife 
this  creature, —  this  lady,  for  that  fa  thto  ftOfim- 
term,  — this  beautiful  MjtI^— ;yDtt-ira«iJ|t«|- 
oDce  agree  with  me  in  all  I  My.   '  ■ --    i  :    - 

"  Dear  me  I  bow  sickedag  ia  «U  likt'SdtittA- 
of  what  is  here  called  eoatairiuad-gld^tHi^; 
and,  oh !  that  Miss  RoonciTaU — how  tb»-pmk. 
ten  me  I  And  then,  poor  Mary  ^iHdliM  !■  tmiF. 
times  handsomer,  and  twenty  tiniM  t 
comes  in  sometimes  with  a  ahaw]  or  a  1 
for  Helen,  while  I  an 
Boundvatl's  biddings :  —  and  ti 
and  the  wincing,  and  all-  the  iMt'^mi^  it'tf^ 
the  music,  and  the  ecarti  foe  liady  i 
who  patronises  me ;  and  tboi  tha  i 
Lady  Mary  Swiderstead  and  LetAttUm^  ^^ 
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rooder  they  are  not  tired  of  the  same  per- 
^inumce,  which  I  reoollecl,  night  after  night, 
rer  aiooe  I  first  saw  them.  Some  people  say 
loni  Harty  'will  marry  her  when  old  Sander- 
jemid  diet ;  but  I  should  think,  after  a  decid- 
1  -flirtation  of  twenty  years,  of  the  nature 
hicb  everybody  imagines  theirs  to  have  been, 
ley  may  both  seek  variety  with  somebody 
lae  when  the  veteran  drops  off,  unless  indeed, 
a  I  hear,  but  cannot  yet  quite  comprehend, 
bat  affection  becomes  habitual. 

^*  I  tell  you  who  Mary  Mitcham  is  some- 
hing  like,  —  that  beautiful  girl  we  saw  at  the 
mil  at  Cheltenham,  only  infinitely  more  deli- 
ate  ;  her  eyes  are  so  much  fuller  of  expres- 
]€Ni.  And  then,  my  dear  Gram,  to  think  that 
,be  is  doomed  to  the  enormities  of  the  second 
able !  Oh,  Gram,  I  wish  you  could  but  see 
ler  !  —  and  yet  I  would  rather  you  should 
lot  —  her  figure  is  so  exquisite.  I  don't  like 
to  aay  much  to  Helen  about  her,  but  —  Oh, 
my  dear  Gram,  I  am  mad  I  —  I  am,  upon  my 
hcmour  and  soul ! 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Mortimer  is  alto- 
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P"«d  if  the  old 
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^^""^n   before  n,e 
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"  %  dear  Gram, 
'"•iteupon.     Jfj^ 

hair  .'—but  r  « 

"ut  1  cannot  • 

»  lovelj.  -  _  realjj.  a 
anything  like  it,  _^^ 

-'-"•te  to  me, -ad, 
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always  eail  her,  is ;  she  is  all  sweetness  and 
good^iULture,  and  so  fond  of  her  dear  children  : 
I  suppose  that  is  all  right:  and  I  hear  the 
ivomen  call  them  fine  children,  and  pretty  chil- 
cbren  ;   but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  like 
the  man  in  the  book,  —  I  forget  what  book,  — 
who  declared  he  never  could  see  any  difference 
in  babies,  they  were  invariably  the  same,  all 
80    soft,  and   so  red,  and   so  very  like  their 
fathers.      Mary  Mitcham,  by  the  way,  sings 
sweetly;  —  I  heard  her   the  day  before  yes- 
terday ;  —  oh  !  a  thousand  times  better  than 
Miss  RouQcivall,  who  is  cried  up  as  a  great 
cantatrice.     I  have  made  half-a-dozen  sketches 
of  Mary,  but  not  one  of  them  does  her  justice: 
liawrence  could  not  have  done  her  justice.     I 
say  again,  I  wish  you  could  see  her,  —  and 
yet  I  would  rather  you  should  not ;   I  should 
like  nobody  to  see  her  but  myself. 

**  Why,  my  dear  Oram,  — why  would  there 
be  anything  wrong  or  degrading  in  my  marry- 
ing the  only  being  upon  earth  who  could  make 
me  happy  ?  She  is  of  a  most  respectable  fa- 
mily :  where  there  is  respectability,  misfortune 
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enhances  the  interest  which  beauty  and  inno* 
cence  excite.  Advise  me,  —  tell  me  what  you 
think ;  only  do  not  kill  the  hopes  I  entertain. 
Bid  me  follow  the  dictates  of  my  heart,  and 
make  this  amiable  creature  my  wife.  A  who! 
life  will  be  well  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
cure  her  happiness.  Oh,  to  madness  do  I  kyvi 
her !  Write,  my  dear  friend,  write,  and  sa; 
you  sympathise  with  me.  What  in  this  worl 
could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  dear,  d 
Mary !  I  shall  wait  your  answer  with  t 
deepest  anxiety.  Adieu  !  dear  friend ;  only  k 
me  implore  you  to  write. 

^^  Yours  always  truly, 

^*  Francis  BiiOcisPORn."* 


To  this  most  ardent,  earnest  appeal  frocaa 
the  young  lover  to  his  valued  friend,  succeed* 
an  epistle  from  Mr.  Swing,  Lord  Harry's  bimb, 
to  Mrs.  Swing,  his  loving  wife. 
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No.  V. 

31C   MR.  SWING  TO   MRS.  SWING. 
ANCT, 

id  hoped  to  baye  got  away  from  this 
e,  but  my  lord  is  still  so  deucedly 
»  Lady  Mary,  that  there  is  no  part- 
To  be  sure,  in  an  honourable,  right- 
itforward  matter  of  marriage,  that 
ng  is  quite  laudable  and  the  like; 
mre,  Nancy,  I  never  by  no  accident 
repented  of  the  day  when  we  was 

because  I  am  never  so  happy  as 
mstanoes  permits  us  to  be  together ; 
B,  when  there  isn'^t  what  I  call  right 
nd  the  Church  service  to  bind  two 
oe  another,  I  do  not  think  it  alto- 
it  to  see  what,  in  course  you  know 

do,  is  going  on.  But  I  never  says 
oe  way  or  the  other ;  I  'm  as  close 
d  as  to  my  lord,  why,  if  I  do  some- 
little  out  of  him,  I  take  special  care 
11  not  be  cheated  by  anybody  else. 
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''  He  knows  that,  and  he  knoWs  bMr'SirtM 
I  am  of  his  reputation.  Why;  wlietf  "^tfuU^ltf. 
Wattle  which  writes  the  ststiMiaa  — T-^Oiirt 
mean  statistical,  —  satiric^  novtb^  ^mral^ttfe 
three  guineas  to  tell  him  some  nieedMe^ifltoilt 
my  lord,  and  where  he  went  oflSeMit  to'^^lilii^ 
and  when  he  slept  at  home,  and  wheii  tie  went 
to  the  country,  I  refuiied  the  money' iMhU- 
blank  slap-dash ;  not  only  beckmie  I  iibuldnni 
betray  my  lord,  but,  but  because  I  deepiirf 
the  meanness  of  the  cretur%  to  oflfer  me  Siidi 
a  disparaging  sum.  In  course,  I  told  ny  lord 
what  I  had  done,  and  he  inatantly  give  me'^a 
ten-pound  note,  thus  making  out  the  old  MUkr^ 
that  *  Honesty  is  the  beat  policyV  and  sb^  my 
dear  Nancy,  you  may  depend  upon  it^'it-'fi^ 
whenever  you  can  get  moat  by  it  *''^1' 

^Mt  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  bovrd^nbna 
little  folks  are  about  great  ones.  Theve  is  tfUlli 
yer  here  amongst  the  company, -^  m  Ifi^.^BHiL 
sey;  in  course,  he  is  only  down  tat  mdHfyii^ 
which  he  is  to  be  paid  for,  but  thflfjr  let  UAKfl^ 
at  table,  and  all  that,  neverthelei^  he'b  ^inccwti 
mon  low  in  the  trade ;  and  as  I  was 
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giving  some  directions  about  our  carriage 
li  was  in  the  court-yard,  up  he  comes,  and 
IS :  *  I  suppose  Lord  Harry  travels  a  good 
^  I  give  him  a  look  ! — (uncommon  civil,) 
id  nothing  that  little  Six-and-eight-pence 
1  lay  hold  of —  *  Yes,  sir,'  says  I. 
^  Did  you  come  down  straight  from  Town?^ 
little  Nickey. 

'  Don*t  recollect,  sir,'  says  I,  and  walked 
,  off.  Up  I  goes  to  my  lord,  and  I  says, 
I,  ^  My  lord,  in  case  that  small  gentleman 
the  sky-blue  under- waistcoat,  that  sits 
I  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  at  dinner, 
Id  complain  of  my  being  impudent,  I  '11 
mention  the  fact.''  So  I  ups  and  tells  him  ; 
he  laughed  like  anything,  and  said  I  was 
\  right. 

Why,  bless  your  soul !  Nancy,  at  that 
;,  Chapel  House,  —  I  don't  think  much  of 
place  itself,  —  while  we  were  a-changing 
»,  the  head  waiter  comes  up  to  me,  and 
:  *  How  well  your  master  is  looking  !^ 
*  Yes,'  says  I,  *  pretty  well ;  and  how  are 
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1  pretty  well,'  says  the  snob.      '  Bi 
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says  he,  '  what 's  your  master's  name  ?     I  havr 
known  him  a  long  time  up  and  dowri  the  road.' 

"  So  I  wasn't  to  be  had  in  that  tray.  What 
d'ye  think  I  said  in  reply?  'What's  his 
name  ?'  said  I.  '  Why,  I  have  only  lived  with 
him  eight  years,  and  1  never  took  the  liberty 
yet  of  asking  him.'  I  wish  you  had  sern 
Snob's  face.  No,  no:  there's  nothing  like  cau- 
tion ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  other  people  ar« 
not  so  particular  as  1  am.  ^1 

"  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Mortimer's  right  handi^^l 
not  that  1  mean  to  say  a  word  in  disparagement^ 
of  him,  for  he  stands  treat  like  a  Trojan, — 
and  he  and  Mr.  Tapley,  the  upper  butler*  are 
really  liberal  fellows  in  regard  of  table  and  all 
those  arrangements;  but  he  leaks, ^leta  out 
things  he  ought  to  keep  in.  1  don't  believe 
he  is  treacherous,  but  his  head  isn't  so  strong 
as  it  ought  to  be;  and  although,  in  course, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  claret,  after  the  port 
foundation  is  laid,  1  have  heard  him  say  strange 
things  as  to  the  unpleasant  way  in  nhicb  ] 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  live.     As  for  Miss  Mit| 
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am,  Mrs.  Mortimer'^s  own  maid*,  she  looks  as 
if  butter  wouldnH  melt  in  her  mouth:  but  my 
nodon  is,  that  she  and  Wilkins  are  what  jou 
call  hand  in  glove ;  and  that  she  tells  him  all 
ihe  can  find  out  about  her  mistress,  and  that 
he  tells  all  he  hears  from  her  to  his  master. 
Now,  that  would  be  all  very  well  if  he  gets 
proper  remuneration;  but  he  should  recollect 
that  all  that  is  quite  in  the  enter-nous  line,  as 
they  call  it,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  speak 
about  such  things  to  other  people. 

*^  Wilkins  tells  me, — only,  in  course,  this  goes 

BO  further,  — that  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  over  head 

and  ears  in  love  with  a  Mr.  Blocksford,  who  is 

always  staying  here, — a  nice^  handsome-looking 

fellow,  and  as  good-natured  a  chap  as  ever  I 

saw, -—and  that  Mortimer  has  told  Wilkins  to 

keep  an  eye  upon  him  ;  which,  if  he  has  done, 

in  course,  Wilkins  ought  to  keep  to  himself. 

And  what  makes  Wilkins  think  there  is  a  good 

deal  of  truth  in  this  is,  that  Mr.  Blocksford 

is  always  a-dangling  after  Mitcham,  which  is 

BIrs.  Mortimer^s    maid,  and  always  making 

some  excuse  to  go  and  see  the  children,  two 
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little  babbies ;  'which,  ^ou  know,  is  lUlt  by  mj 
means  likely,  bfcaii^  at  his  lime  of  life,  \*ai^ 
bies  is  not  no  manner  of  attraction.  Su  I  wai 
rogiicing  Mitcham  herself  about  tbe  young 
dandy's  civilities,  and  that  be  was  in  love  wilb 
her;  but  the  moment  1  spoke  about  it,  ont 
of  tbe  room  he  went,  and  never  came  down  no 
more  that  night:  and  what  with  that,  and  b«r 
being  constantly  with  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Wilkios 
thinks  that  something  rather  wroaj;  i»  hstcb- 
ing.  But,  as  I  said  to  myself,  if  Kfr.  Aforti- 
mer  really  set  his  man  to  watch  his  wife,  it  was 
an  action  which  I  would  scorn,  for  I  think  it 
more  calculated  to  turn  her  wrong  than  keep 
her  right ;  and,  at  all  events,  Wilkin*  ought 
not  to  tell  tales  ont  of  school. 

"  We  none  of  us  like  Miss  Mitcham, — wc  call 
her  'my  lady;'  and  although  Miss  NtrttleJitp, 
which  is  Lady  Bembridge's  young  lady,  is  aa 
nice  and  agreeable  a  young  person  as  ever  trod 
shoe-leather,  Miss  Mitcham  will  not  associate 
with  her,  nor  with  Lady  Mary's  maid,  at  which 
*  do  not  so  much  wonder.  But  no:  Miaa- 
■■"tchani  likes  to  read  books;  and  ^e  sings. 
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»9  and  loves  to  watch  the  babbies  while 
tbsj  are  asleep,  and  the  mamma  is  away,  whicR 
to  me  looks  very  much  like  being  very  fond 
>f  tbeir  papa ;  because,  to  a  young  woman  at 
ler  time  of  life,  I  am  quite  sure  our  society, 
with  conversation  and  cards,  and  a  remarkable 
lice  supper,  with  all  the  etceteras,  must  be 
nore  agreeable  than  seeing  two  little  things 
ike  them  snoozling  in  a  cot,  unless  there  was 
lomething  in  it. 

••  Now,  Nancy,  never  you  betray  one  word 
>f  what  I  am  going  to  say : — my  belief  is,  that 
there  is  more  going  on  in  this  house  than  many 
people  may  think  —  (Wilkins  never  dropped 
tiie  amallest  hint  of  this, — that  I  must  say)  — 
bat  what  I  have  taken  into  my  head  is,  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  himself  is  taken  with  the  pretty 
fiM^e  of  this  Miss  Mitcham,  and  so  wishes,  if 
be  can,  to  catch  out  young  Blocksford  in  some- 
thiBg  which  may  make  a  regular  blow-up.    Be- 
tidea,  it  is  quite  surprising  to  see  how  fond 
everybody  in  this  establishment  is  of  babbies  : 
never  an  evening  comes  but  up  goes  Mr.  Mor- 
timer the  moment  wine  is  over, — and  he  drinks 
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scarcely  any  —  and  it  iuftg 
rapt  Mim«  that  Wilkins  gnU  bmm^-JFm^yi^tAm 
our  table  —  however,  up  Mun  he  gomtmliKk 
at  the  babbies,  and  then  ttov  b  Hjai  Mftiliiii 
watching  them.  To  be  wn^^  ihcte  at  UA 
Horton,  which  is  the  Dane^'.aad  Sutdi.'Ae 
nursery-maid;  but  itiU— in  vaatml  wkj-aa^ 
thing,  —  and  then  Mr.  HmtiiiMr  Hwee  /^te 
babbies,  and  Miss  Mitchun  boUi  the  lamlh  l 
and  then  he  comes  down  agiin,  «od  goee  ialfe 
the  drawing-room ;  and  then  Hn.  HottiaMr,lhe 
goes  up  and  kisses  the  babfaici;  and  tbcnlbk 
Blocksford  strolls  into  the  InWantmaai  wd 
knocks  the  balls  about,  and  tbco  oat  tm  gMt 
up  the  stairs  which  lead  to  faii  toom,  aad-l^l^ 
if  be  sees  the  door  ajar,  and  Ura.  Mocti^ar  jk 
in  the  nursery,  in  he  goea  to  bok  at  tbaiMr 
bies.  Something  will  oome  d  U-^th«k'jBto 
may  depend  upon.  :i3uai 

"We  are  tolerably  eomfiwtafal^  'WhtRail 
first  came  down  we  had  nuttoDi  torn  oM  fc|A> 
rooms,  but  I  tooa  aet  that  to  rig^Uaimldl 
neither  Miss  Nettleahip  nor 
-Lady  Mary's  young  lady,  now  .1 
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coming  to  dinner  vdthout  having  their  hair 
properly  dressed,  and  no  caps  We  hare  qua- 
drilles in  the  evening,  and  do  very  well ;  only 
Miss  Hitcham  retires,  and  hopes  that  the  fid- 
cUea  won't  wake  the  babbies  :  they  are  not 
within  fifty  yards  of  them, — but  it  is  what  she 
calls  fine  and  affectionate.  She  is  playing  her 
game  double  deep,  and,  as  Miss  Nettleship 
says,  if  she  can  but  find  her  out,  woe  betide 
her. 

*^  I  hope  you  got  the  trout  safe.  It  is  very 
early,  and  if  I  hadnH  got  them  netted,  you 
wouldnH  have  had  them.  Mr.  Mortimer  is 
irery  particular  about  his  trout-streams;  but 
we,  who  are  not  so  rich,  cannot  wait  till  the  fly 
is  up,  so  we  net  them :  also  I  have  sent  you 
some  very  fine  lampreys,  ready  dressed.  I 
€loo'*t  think  you  would  like  them  to  eat,  inas- 
much as  they  taste  very  like  pitch,  therefore 
send  them  to  Mr.  Buffley,  the  glover,  in  return 
jrou  know  for  what.  The  little  pots  of  lam- 
perns  are  a  delightful  relish,  so  keep  them.  I 
am  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with  our  cook 
here,  who  is  a  remarkably  nice  fellow  of  the 

D  2 
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name  of  Fisher,  and  will  do  aoytliing  for  me 
In  fact,  the  lampreys  I  wnd  were  down  in  aw 
carte  for  dinner  to-day,  but  the  moment  I  Jolt 
insinuated  my  wish,  out  Utej  went,  ain  ail* 
mon  took  their  place,  which  grows  lo  the  river 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden;  Umprqra,  idittot 
but  it's  all  in  the  drening*  Merer  dund-^  ' 
let  the  glover  have  them. 

"  And  !>o  now,  dearest  Nancy,  no  more'it 
present.  I  hope  to  be  back  in  a  week  or  fenk 
days  at  farthest :  I  shall  be  exceedingly  gjuKi 
to  get  home.  Remember  me  kindly  to  BOI 
and  the  rest :  I  hope  they  treat  you  wdL  And 
believe  me  yours  most  truly, 

"JoBH    Svoty.*'-" 

Every  step  we  take  towards  tbe  devdop^ 
ment  of  affairs  appears  to  entangle  tbem  dw 
more ;  and  so  far  from  effecting  tbe^nmhl 
desired  purpose  of  clearing  awsy  tbe  '*fBnil 
ties  with  which  the  family  of  Mortimet  mtm 
to  be  surrounded  and  threatened,  a  "iiMiia 
tion  of  evils,  misuDderatandiiigt,  ■****^Hiiw 
tions,  and  misapprehensioos  ante   ivoUM'-Wb 
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We  have  yet  one  or  two  letters  to  open  from 
more  important  personages  of  the  drama,  which 
may  tend  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  at  which  the  subordinates  can  only, 
by  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  guess.  We 
must  first,  however,  allow  our  friend.  Lady 
Sembridge,  to  communicate,  after  her  own 
fashion,  some  of  her  sentiments  and  opinions 
to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Gosport,  one  of  her 
oldest  friends  and  greatest  allies,  and  who  was 
a  sort  of  sister  chaperon  to  Helen  in  other 
days.  The  reader,  already  familiar  with  her 
ladyship's  style  of  conversation,  must  expect 
nothing  more  than  hypothesis  in  her  epistle 
to  the  Duchess. 

No.  V. 

1«KTT£R  FROM  THE  COUNTESS  OP  BEMBRIDGE   TO   THE 
DUCHESS   DOWAGER  OP   GOSPORT. 

«<  My  DEAR  Duchess,       Sadgrove  Hall,  April  3, 18—. 
**  Whenever  a  person  is  sensible  of  friend- 
ly attentions  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  others  to  do  them  a  kindness,  it  is  impossible 
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to  quit  the  scene  of  their  4MlfiiUitfiaB^|pal 
nature  without  regret;  Uid '«Miivlfi;iifrarte 
anybody  vere  justified  in  rfajfag-.  gi  gtHdilfuT 
courtesy  and  affection  exhiMtei('4ow«ifik  tlM« 
in  this  houBe,  I  am  that  iodlvidaiL:    >ii''iqfiiK 

"  When  one  sees  a  coufdei  who  ■ 
to  each  other,  domesticated  In  ft'  I 
treat,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vfmjmHUflHH^ 
fort  and  luxury,  it  naturally  eeettn  •••  lUe 
observer  of  human  nature  to  CBquiittv 
the  happiness  with  which  thcjr  Kn-  a 
btest  is,  in  point  of  fut,  | 
If  an  intimate  acquaintanoe  with  the  ] 
themselves,  and  a  careful  ooBridcratloa-'tifiO 
the  circumstances  connected  with  thefer-akM^ 
riage,  should  lead  one  to  entertain  a'diMftt 
upon  the  subject,  we  grow  naturally  ajumlHlJ 
sive  that  some  day  or  other  the  calm  {bi^iMi 
they  appear  to  exist,  will  break  lattt  A'UMIfHt, 
the  consequences  of  which  may  be  fhe'  tflvA. 
of  all  their  hopes  and  ezpeeUtkHlft       '  i-'.-'-n  c 

"  I  would  not,  my  dear  DndwMi  hiMnyni 
infer  from  anything  I  have  aald  upoa  iHi'^iJIlt 
that  I  intend  to  apply  my  r 
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titular  ease,  for  I  have  always  observed,  that 
if  a  person,  however  intimately  connected  with 
a  family,  venture  to  meddle  in  its  affairs,  or 
even  aSier  suggestions,  tendinj^  as  might  be 
supposed,  to  secure  its  comfort  and  happiness, 
that  person  becomes  involved  in  innumerable 
difficulties,  and  generally  incurs  the  anger  and 
indignation  of  both  parties :  all  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  when  once  the  idea  of  a  possibility  of 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  has  taken  posses- 
sion c^  the  mind,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
mingle  in  the  domestic  life  of  such  a  pair  with- 
out an  anxiety  incompatible  altogether  with  a 
perfect  enjoyment  of  their  society. 

**  Should  it  occur  that  the  Winsburys  are 
able  to  receive  Harriet  and  myself  next  week, 
it  seems  probable  that  we  shall  leave  this,  on 
a  visit  to  them;  but  where  a  family  is  ex- 
tremely large,  and  its  connexions  exceedingly 
numerous,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  sure  of 
a  reception  exactly  at  the  time  we  are  prepared 
to  avail  ourselves  of  a  general  invitation.  At 
all  events,  if  circumstances,  quite  unexpected 
at  present,  should  not  intervene,  the  visit  which 
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Harriet  and  I  have  bo  .loo^tMliripiil^dril^ 
pleasure  will  be  made  out,  <iwfc^»  th»H  ptMMt 
ourselves  at  Hartabury  *cao>Jilgtjt.    :.ju'i.    ' 

"  Believe  tae,  my  dear  IhiehMp^'  ;  .  .i^i'^uri 

*<  Youra  moat  liiiemrijr,  ..!.'->>  i£, 

"  E.BatMMmamt'i'ji 

"  Were  Harriet. at  hand,  dw  .«aiiU*..L>lB 
sure,  deeire  me  to  add  her  beat  teg^Kdmjmi 
affectioDate  remembrance."  .j-n* 


The  next  female  correspondent  whoa*  tan 
comes  to  be  exhibited,  is  Lady  Mwy  Stadia 
■tead,  from  whom  we  bavemoR  tbaneoAlMw. 

No.  VI.  ■-■-'-'3 

FROM    LADV    MARY    SANDSBSTUD  TO  UDT  AUOU 

BUBTON. 

"Mt   dear  SISTBB  AuOR,'  ApillJ^^^Mi 

'<  Your  letter  afforded  me  t  vast'i 
atnuBement.     Your  deaoriptioa  af-j 
at  RoUesford  is  admir^k;  «id  I  rnk'tt^t^- 
imagine  your  enjoymeiit  of  ^-tlnt')| 
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gokig  OD ;  not  but  that  we  have  some  things  to 
amuse  ua  even  here. 

^^  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  evidently 
remains  just  as  fond  of  her  precious  husband 
as  ever,  is  absolutely  in  heroics  if  the  slightest 
hint  is  thrown  out  as  to  his  agreeable  levities. 
She  flatters  herself  that  she  has  quite  reformed 
htm,  and  seems  resolved  not  to  have  her  eyes 
opened :  — ainsi  soil  iij  it  is  no  a£Pair  of  mine ; 
and  as  I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  look  after, 
I  give  her  up.  She  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
her  children,  — -  not  more  so,  probably,  than  I 
should  have  been  of  mine,  if  I  had  been  blest, 
as  they  call  it,  with  any ;  but  I  must  say,  to 
iudifferent  persons,  it  is  rather  tiresome:  of 
course,  if  she  chooses  to  hide  herself  in  her 
nursery,  that  can  be  nothing  to  anybody  else, 
if  she  would  only  take  a  little  more  pains  to 
make  things  agreeable  for  her  friends.  I  be- 
lieve, after  all,  that  the  way  she  leaves  us, 
entirely  to  ourselves,  is  best  calculated  for 
our  amusement.  We  do  just  as  we  like,  — 
^vder  the  horses  and  carriages  when  we  please, 
without  the  slightest  demur  or  interruption,  — 

o  6 
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for  Mortimer  is  generally  tddfmAiXtiktt 
ing,— shut  up  with  a  Imwym^^^^iaf  liku Mh^ 
or  walking,  or  fishing  with* 
to  whom  he  appears  to  pay  partioalir 

'^  I  cannot  quite  maka  tlda-Ottl^L  /^l 
he  is  as  jealous  of  him  as  e<v«r 
was  of  young  one;  whether  irfdi' 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say*  The  jmnfe  M  IM 
love  —  of  that  I  am  certaio,  and  ao  ia  Mftid 
mer  ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  he  malMa  Uv  Ai 
companion  of  his  walks  andrldei,  not  MV^ndiy 
as  Lord  Harry  thinks,  in  order  to  franai 
his  secret,  as  to  keep  him  away  ftm 
during  the  mornings.  I  remamlM 
stead^s  condition  when  we  manriad  ««%  J#Mt4 
was  to  change  my  dandy  efary 
ceive  no  morning  visiters, 
to  be  of  poor  dear  Sandy'^s  ofiiiiion 
this  last  point :  —we  shall  mt,  Mib  ™"-^  'fffH|l 
seems  solicitously  attentite  to 
manner  this  year  is  very  modi 
rally:  in  fact,  he  is  growiag  flBO0W> 
world  and  iu  ways ;  and,  euuiiJiiing' 
mother  is,  the  probabilities  aie^' 
rapid  progress  that  way.  *     ]iii:bfi9isj| 
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*^  I  baTe  heard  nothing  about  her»  or  her 
annual  viait :  indeed,  Mortimer  rarely  mentions 
her  name,  and  looks  odd  when  anybody  else 
qieaks  of  her.  I  think  there  is  some  under- 
standing, arising  probably  out  of  some  little 
misunderstanding  between  the  *  happy  "*  pair, 
that  the  amiable  C!ountess  is  not  to  be  a  guest 
at  SadgroTe;  whence  arises  the  awkwardness 
of  feeling  which  is  manifested  when  the  subject 
is  touched  upon. 

^^  Colonel  Magnus,  the  odious,  is  to  be  here 
in  a  few  days,  at  least  so  Mrs.  Mortimer  says. 
How  she  can  speak  of  that  man  with  patience, 
I  cannot  understand !  I  really  believe  she  is 
too  good,  too  confiding,  and  too  unsophisti« 
cated  for  this  world.  Certain  am  I  that  she 
has  not  a  bitterer  enemy  than  that  said  Colo* 
odL  The  way  in  which  I  have  heard  him 
speak  of  her  in  general  society,  the  contemp- 
tuous tone  which  he  assumes  whenever  she 
happens  to  be  talked  of,  and  the  lamentation 
in  which  he  indulges  at  the  extraordinary  sacri- 
fice his  friend  Mortimer  made  in  marrying 
hers  provoke  even  me,  who  have  no  particular 
friendship  for  her,  —  but  I  hate  deceit;   and 
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whatever  her  iailings  may  b 
her  maauer  or  equivocal  bar  t 
be«i,  I  caonot  endure  with  | 
person,  constantly  i 
under  the  roof  of  her  hiufauid  at  AakhinlidoA 
invitation,  speak  of  her  ia  twini  of'  ■lliHi  im 
respect  and  disparagement  m  tinam  wWoh  Jw 
uses  when  speakinf;  of  her.  .WbflB*rcr  Iifiod 
a  man  talking  in  such  a  o»oiur«  I  rnqmit'that 
his  vanity  has  been  somdiow  mottally  oflen^ 
ed ;  but  in  the  case  of  Colood  M^^Mi^  attlll 
bis  love  and  admiration  an  batowd-iiyia 
himself,  there  is  not,  I .  tUnk,  Uw,  fi 
probability  of  fats  bavitig  i 
from  anybody  in  the  world,  fiiw.c 
ever,  ia  the  signal  for  nof  going;  aad  J 
the  cave  of  Trophoniui  itaelf  ii  i 
pared  with  Glumslon,  I  thaU  Ayait»-ha0^ 
ened  avenues,  its  dingy  tapMby*,  ■id'v'illiiMi^ 
ing  floors,  with  delight,  aa  a  icAiga:  libMi  Mr 
association  with  Cdonel  MagaoMk  ■  ^BmuatlKt 
endeavoured  to  '  make  friends,'  as  they  say, 
with  poor  dear  Sanderetead,  but  he  did  not  I 
suit   Sandy;    and  if  he  had  Butted  .. 
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would  not  have  suited  me.  People  who  have 
malicious  miods  and  evil  tongues  -should  take 
care  before  whom  they  speak.  Ck>lonel  Mag- 
au8»  I  know,  has  said  things  of  me^  which, 
if  I  were  silly  enough  to  tell  Sanderstead, 
would  lead  to  extremities  —  horrible  things! 
—-But  I  should  be  both  foolish  and  wicked 
to  put  my  husband^s  life  in  peril  by  telling 
kirn  all  I  do  know. 

^*  You  must  let  me  hear  before  I  leave  this. 
I  propose  staying  only  three  or  four  days  at 
Olumston,  and  then  proceed  to  finish  the  sea- 
ion.  Those  Fogburys  are  certainly  the  most 
melancholy  race  alive;  but  as  connexions  of 
poor  dear  Sandy's,  I  must  go  some  time  or 
other ;  and  the  opportunity  a  visit  now  afibrds 
me  of  escaping  my  persecutor,  — •■  and  the  man 
watches  one  like  a  lynx,  —  is  the  best  I  can 
avail  myself  of. 

.  **  You  ask  me  if  I  like  Captain  Harvie :  — 
decidedly  yes  ! — he  is  admirably  good-natured, 
and  a  sincere  friend  of  Harry ^s.  By  the  way, 
somebody  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  news- 
paper, in  which  there  was  a  paragraph  about 
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Harry  uid  toe.  Harry  tho^g(^  at  (MW4)ip^.pf 
prosecutiDg  the  peoiJe,  halt  I7  S(jr  wMm^ 
dropped  all  idea  of  it;— 'tfaac  it  1 
very  dreadful  in  having  cM*iia 
a  court  of  law.  He  then  talked  (tfhocaairh^ipfiig 
the  editor,  if  he  did  not  ^v«  op  fhn  ■Itlwri 
but  this  would  have  beao  «•  bad,  ■mwii.ii 
deed,  for  it  might  have  coded  -Boea  airinwij. 
for  Harry,  —  bo  we  agreed  to  bam  lb*  papacy 
and  think  no  more  about  JL  If  our.UpA 
friend  bad  not  sent  it,  we  ibDold  nevir.  Trtirt 
known  of  it ;  as  it  is,  few  peopk  read  tb*  tfalllp 
and  fewer  care  about  it; — and,  in  ftot»  *-dM 
least  said  is  soonest  mended.' 

"  Old  Lady  Bembridge  remalai,  «i4l  tt||[ 
most  charming  and  faadnatiog  ofeoa  of,  iMti 
Hiss  Rouncivall :  aa  a  pair, — cad  Id  hme.,jft9m 
—  they  are  incomparable  with  aaythb^lMSfK^ 
met  with.  The  old  lady  ii  ao  aatKaaaly  4|Bt 
pert  at  icarti,  that  sbe  can  get  nobody  b^  t)^ 
play  with  her  here  but  Mnrtimffj  irbo  towM 
to  feel  it  a  duty  to  permit  bimaalf  ta  bao 
vioim.  Mis*  is  imittan  with  foOBg  >] 
ford,  but  to  her  pairion,.alwl  ; 
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*  DO  return.^  What  on  earth  the  master  of  the 
bouse  sees  in  these  people,  who  are,  in  fact,  no 
friends  of  his,  I  cannot  imagine :  I  believe  he 
fimcies  his  wife  likes  them,  the  which  I  take  to 
be  ao  error.  Thej  are,  however,  on  the  move; 
80  that  another  ten  days  will  leave  these  sylvan 
scenes  d^iserted,  unless  their  master  and  mis- 
tren  dioose  to  remain  in  their  Paradise,  as 
Miss  Roundvall  calls  it,  where,  if  they  pro- 
pose to  play  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Colonel  Magnus,  who  is  to  stay  with 
them,  is  admirably  qualified  to  make  the  third 
of  the  party. 

*^  I  have  told  you  before  of  the  little  attor- 
ney who,  two  or  three  years  since,  came  down 
for  two  days^  business,  over-ate  and  over-drank 
himself  on  the  first,  and  was  laid  up  with  a 
five-weeks*  fit  of  the  gout :  he  is  here  again, 
only  for  two  or  three  days  :  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  careful  Mr.  Mortimer  is  of  his  health. 
He  is  the  most  ridiculous  person  imaginable, 
and  not  by  any  means  safe.  Only  imagine, 
the  night  before  last,  Mortimer  saved  himself 
from  old  Bembridge,  and  set  Mr.  Brassey  to 
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play  icarte  with  her.  Thi».ddlgtaMi&tf91  Mb 
gatioD  was  great  to  the  littfe^iiiiMti^rDml 
oppressive  to  Bern;  bowtipei^.  w,Mt«^  f^g^ 
she  cares  little  from  whom*  and4feBy:jtf<lj^p4tai 
Mortimer  advising.  At  aiiQUt  lhe.|lii|4  idn||t 
after  Mr.  Brassey  had  out  tht  Mid%  tJlM  ^ii 
lady  went  fidgeting  about  the  iXHuMay^^ifp^ 
challenged  her  antagoaitt^a  teoreh  wUjphB.iHf 
she  knew,  was  perfectly  correct.^  ;IXaYi|^-j)f||( 
formed  these  essential  mancBuvrei^  she.topi^jyg 
the  pack,  and  was  on  the  paint  of  b^piuiu|g.||i 
deal,  when  the  little  man,  with  an  enei^  ep| 
animation  not  to  be  describedf  saicl^-7-  ..-., 

^^  ^  Stop»  my  lady,  if  you  please :  yonr  l^^y- 
ship  has  put  the  wrong  pared  at  top.  il  Ml 
to  the  right — eh  !'  .    ,t  ^^^^ 

^^  Bern  looked  vexed  and  aQgry*  bill  At  «aa 
far  beneath  her  character  and  ttafioiiAla^jhiyill 
what  she  knew  to  be  true,  and  fbe :  tlMM^m 
merely  said,  in  the  most  dignifiecl  MIlHHi 
which  she  could  assume, —  -rr  tti^jaaq 

^  Did  I  ?  —  I  beg  your  pairden,  «vr&/{  »H 
and  put  the  pack  down  upon  the  tafalejMoJs 
re-cut  at  the  attorney^e  diaBrotieWL    Ai^UbcMI 
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them  agaiiii  and,  if  the  matter  had  rested  there, 
til  might  have  been  well ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
Tince  Mortimer  of  the  justice  of  his  suspicions 
and  the  prudence  of  his  play,  when  he  had 
taken  off  tbe*top  packet,  and  took  up  the  un- 
der one  to  place  on  the  top  of  that,  he  turned 
it  up  before  he  deposited  it,  and,  with  a  sort  of 
wink  that  I  never  shall  forget,  exhibited  to 
Mortimer  a  king  at  the  bottom  of  it !  The 
look  of  exultation  which  enlightened  his  coun- 
tenance at  the  verification  of  his  anticipation, 
was  accompanied  with  a  loud  ^  Umph  !^  and  the 
application  of  his  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  his 
nose.  Bem  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  this ; 
but  poor  dear  Harriet  certainly  did.  What  a 
man  to  have  in  decent  society  ! 

^  Well  now,  dear  Alice,  mind  and  write  me 
a  nice  budget  of  Rillesford  intelligence.  I  had 
a  letter  about  ten  days  ago  from  poor  dear 
Sanderstead:  he  was  then  at  Malta,  but  ex- 
pected to  return  to  Gibraltar  in  a  week  or  two. 
He  has  sent  me  some  extremely  pretty  chains, 
one  of  which  I  intend  for  you,  and  a  profusion 
of  oranges.     He  writes  most  affectionately ; 
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indeed,  he  is  a  dear  good  ortMii««^%lMl'l%aiiiC2 
times  wish  I  had  gone  with/  hiflftst*  btttAftftWr' 
ruled  my  inclinations,  and,  talMMl^4t^t#Mli 
have  been  rather  *  roughing  it/  as  he  oilbdt;^''* 
''I  have  told  Mrs.  Hartuner^'thM  I  ihaw 
sent  her  kindest  regards  to  JIHI9  v^^vpfadt^I 
have.  Harry  realljf  bcga  to  be  raomnlMicd'i 
and  in  a  perfect  reliance  upoa  hearing  i^ioae 
you  *  forthwith,^  I  remain,  dear  AHea^ 
^^  Your  affectionate  sister, 

•*M.ar?  q 
■■»-:ai 
Na  VII. 

FROM    THB    SAMB    TO    MRS.  TOOBURTf   GEUHSJoir^' 

HALL,   LEICB8TEB8HIU.  '-     ^^^^^ 

^'  My  dearest  Mrs.  Foobukt,  Aprite^^MMwoi 
*<  I  have  been  for  some  time  lengim^ib 
avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation  ltf'«,dtac 
Olumston.  I  never  shaU  fafgel  theriiMnp 
happy  hours  I  have  passed  under  its  lMll|illnf 
ble  roof  with  my  dear  husband*  Y<Mi  will  bt 
delighted  to  know  that  I  have  heard  ttom  Un 
at  Malta:  his  letter  bfcathes  noddng  batdUttd* 
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ness  and  affectkni,  and  I  deeply  lament  not 
having  gone  with  him.  He  has  sent  me  some 
beautiful  presents,  which  I  will  show  you  when 
we  meet 

^'  I  write  now  to  say  that  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed to  go  to  you  next  week  :  I  assure  you,  I  look 
forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  a  visit 
to  your  charming  family.  I  trust  that  dear 
Amelia,  and  my  favourite  of  all,  Elizabeth, 
are  well.  George  and  Frederick  are,  I  sup* 
pose,  from  home ;  however,  I  must  take  as 
many  of  you  as  I  can  find,  —  therefore  have 
the  kindness  to  let  me  know  what  day  in  next 
week  I  may,  with  least  inconvenience  to  you, 
join  your  delightful  family  circle.  My  stay 
can  be  but  short,  I  regret  to  say,  as  I  must  be 
in  town  to  present  a  young  cousin  at  the  first 
drawing*room  after  Easter. 

*'  Aa  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
so  soon,  I  need  say  no  more  at  this  moment 
but  that  I  remain,  dear  Mrs.  Fogbury, 

"  Yours  most  truly  and  sincerely, 

^^  Mary  Sanderstead.''' 

^  Best  loves  of  all  kinds  to  your  dear  en- 
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gaging  girls,  and  kind  r^judt  to  Mr.  Fcjf(- 
bury. 

*'  I  forgot  to  say  that  Lord'  fiaivf  Mmhi- 
gale,  a  great  friend  of  dear  Sandcntead,  will 
be  over  at  Melton  next  week:  be  is  gjoing 
there  to  look  at  a  house  which  he  thinlU  of 
hiring  for  the  next  season.  IknoWy  as  a  con- 
nexion of  my  husband,  and  being  in  joisr 
neigbbourhoody  he  would  be  ddigfated  to  pij 
his  respects  to  you  and  Mr.  Fogbory ;  aUid  'i 
you  should  be  disposed  to  reodve  him  altiij. 
day  during  my  stay  with  you,  I  shall  hm¥t 
great  pleasure  in  making  you  acquainted*  Eb 
is  a  most  excellent,  amiable  person,  and  if  h^ 
takes  the  house  he  thinks  of,  will  be  a  griHt 
acquisition  to  your  neighbourhood.^  ' ' 

The  next  which  turns  up  it  from  a  piMlk 
in  an  humbler  walk  of  life,  but  whb  sMbii itiJI- 
tined  to  perform  no  unimportant  peri<lBrSk 
play  which  is  acting  at  Sadgrove.        ^     *^iixi^ 

.  I  - 
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No.  VIII. 

FROM     MISS    MABY    MITCHAM    TO    1II8S    CAROUNB 

WILLIAMS. 

*'  My  DEAH  Caroune,     SadgroTe  Hall,  April  3^  18—. 
"  When  I  promised  to  write  to  you  regu- 
larly after  I  came  here,  I  was  not  quite  aware 
of  the  Aany  duties  I  should  be  required  to 
perform,  and  fancied  that  after  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  dressed  for  dinner,  I  should  at  least  have 
the  evenings  to  myself.     This  is  not,  however, 
the  case,  for  Mrs.  Mortimer,  whose  temper  does 
not   suit   everybody,   has,   I  believe,   taken  a 
great  fancy  to  me,  and  makes  me  attend  to  the 
two  children,  in  return  for  which  she  promises, 
that  when  they  are  sufficiently  grown  up   to 
require  a  nursery  governess,  I  shall  have  the 
situation  :  they  are  very  nice  children,  the  eld- 
cat — a  boy — in  particular*     There  is  a  regular 
nurse   and  nursery  maid,  but  Mrs.  Mortimer 
eeems  never  satisfied  unless  I  am  there  too. 

^^  I  do  not  regret  this,  as  it  gives  me  an  ex- 
cruse  for  keeping  away  from  the  housekeeper's 
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room,  where  I  bear  and  kc 'iiiiib^'ffii^'^'lft 
not  Uke;  and  as  Mrs.  Bforddier  '^{M^  "^k 
great  deal  of  needle-work  to  dt>»  I  tdl  ffieaCi 
have  no  time  to  pass  in  coaTCnMldk  arid  fattll^ 
in  both  of  which  they  iodidge  i>  M  nyid^  Mt 
a  rate  which  would  quite  aitaididl  yai.  i4firl 
Wilkins,  who  is  Mr.  UortiDM^i  ftivoiaHi^ 
seems  to  manage  eveiytUng  euedy  telM 
likes;  and  yet,  with  all  thli  poircf'  iir^llji 
bouse,  there  is  not  a  won)  too  bad  tat  Udi'^fill 
use  when  talking  of  hii  matter,  6t  whoD'ht 
tells  such  stories  as  I  am  sure  Af  ought  to  life 
ashamed  to  repeat.  ■         '■"■""• 

*'  Mr.  Mortimer  is  extremely  kind  and  tfMiitt 
me,  and  therefore  it  is  veij  unplcMUit  fiwitt 
to  hear  all  this  going  on.  Hs  ia  veiy  find^ 
hiB  children,  and  comes  up  and  aen  thani  i^gil^ 
larly  every  evening.  He  spcaka  to  me  jtttf  «ii 
if  I  were  here  as  hie  equal*  and  Ki  t 
Mortimer;  but  then  she  Kimadmn  tiU 
about  nothing,  and  bcoUb  witboat  tmf  B 
Mr.  Mortimer,  the  other  arming,  b«d»tfcaT<l 
down  and  tell  him  about  ny  fttnfly}  andqllMl 
that  if  be  could  be  of  any  Mtrke  fit^| 
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WillUm  into  aome  public  o£Bce,  he  would  do 
all  he  could ;  and  bade  me  not  think  of  leav- 
ing, aa  his  man  Wilkina  had  told  him  I  had 
talked  of,  which  is  true,  but  not  on  any  account 
of  what  ia  happening  here,  but  because  of  a 
letter  I  received  from  John  Singleton,  and 
which  haa  kept  me  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
uncertainty  for  aome  daya:  however,  having 
made  up  my  mind,  I  am  easier,  and  shall  re- 
main where  I  am,  which,  I  think,  ia  for  the 
best.  If  you  see  John,  do  not  take  any  notice 
that  I  have  aaid  anything  about  him,  or  his 
writing  to  me,  aa  it  might,  vex  him^  and  if 
mother  came  to  know  anything  about  it  ahe 
would  be  very  angry,  and  I  would  not  vex 
either  her  or  poor  John  for  the  world  :  he  ia  a 
kind  and  a£Pectionate  young  man,  but  when  I 
last  aaw  him  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it 
was  for  the  laat  time. 

**  Mr.  Mortimer  waa  kind  enough  to  aay, 
that  if  mother  would  like  to  come  here  to  see 
me,  ahe  would  be  quite  welcome,  and  to  stay 
aa  long  aa  ahe  pleaaed;  but  I  told  him  ahe 
wcndd  not  be  able  to  leave  the  younger  chil- 
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dren;  when  he  said,  '  Well,  then,  why  shouM- 
not  they  all  come?' which  was  very  good  of 
him.  However,  I  shall  not  tell  oiotlier  all  this, 
for  even  if  she  could  come,  I  should  not  like 
her,  who  has  tieen  used  to  Kuch  different  ways 
of  life,  to  see  exactly  what  is  going  00  here, 
which  might  lead  her  to  take  me  away  ;  and 
now  that  I  have  determined  upon  remaining^  I, 
should  be  vexed  and  sorry  to  go. 

"  But,  Caroline,  you  have  not  heard 
secret  yet,  —  for  1  have  one,  and  one  wl 
no  human  being  but  yourself  will  ever 
There  is  a  French  countess,  a  great  friend 
Mr.  Mortimer,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  bt 
whom  Mr.  Wilkitis,  and  even  Mrs.  Slock 
housekeeper,  speak  very  strangely,  and  a 
that  when  she  is  here  she  is  more  mietress 
the  house  than  Mrs.  Mortimer;  and  add 
she  has  more  right  to  be,  if  all  was  known 
is  true.  —  with  none  of  which  1  ineddii 
make :  but  she  has  a  son  by  a  former  hush; 
Mr.  Francis  Bluckbford.  Oh  !  Caroline 
I  tremble  all  over  when  1  write  biS  Dai 
For  Heaven's  sake !   Caroline,  never 
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it,  — -  fiever  let  my  poor  dear  mother  hear  it : — 
he  is  the  handsomest,  cleverest,  kindest,  best 
of  human  beings  !  Mr.  Mortimer  is  very  fond 
of  him,  and  is  constantly  with  him ;  but  the 
moment  he  can  get  away,  up  he  goes  to  the 
nursery  to  enquire  after  the  children.  If  I  am 
there,  he  will  stay  playing  with  them  till  Mrs. 
Mortimer  or  somebody  else  comes ;  and  as  his 
room  is  on  the  same  staircase  with  the  nursery, 
he  always  contrives  some  excuse  to  see  me. 

'*  Caroline  dear,  I  know  it  is  wrong  that  I 
should  encourage  hopes  of  a  fate  so  far  beyond 
my  deserts,  and  so  much  above  my  rank  in  the 
world,  but  he  has  told  me  that  he  loves  me 
better  than  his  life  ;  and  when  I  have  bid  him 
not  talk  so,  be  has  declared,  upon  his  honour 
and  truth,  that  if  I  would  but  consent,  he 
would  marry  me  the  day  after  he  is  of  age, 
whfch  is  in  less  than  a  week  from  this  time. 
What  am  I  to  say  or  do,  Caroline?  It  is  hard 
to  struggle  against  the  affection  I  feel  for  one 
so  good,  and  so  honourable,  and  so  charming ; 
but  if  I  listen  to  him,  and  say  *  yes'  to  his 
proposals,  what  would  those  who  have  been' so 

VOL.  uu  B 
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kind  to  me  eay  ?  What  would  Mr.  MortiBUr, 
who  couldn't  be  fonder  of  him  if  he  was  hb 
own  son,  say  ?  ■ —  or  what  would  Mrs,  Mc>r- 
limer,  who  puts  perfect  conBdence  in  my 
Bteadiuess  and  propriety,  thinV  ?  Might  I  not 
even  involve  him  in  endless  quarrals  with  hi* 
mother,  whose  temper  is  reported  to  be  most 
violent  f  He  saj-s  he  is  prepared  to  meet  all 
that,  that  he  has  sufficient  fortune  of  his  aim 
to  justify  his  making  his  own  choice,  and  that 
he  never  will  rest  till  I  have  agreed  to  it. 

"  What  he  says,  dear  Caroline,  about  it,  is, 
after  all,  not  so  unreasonable:  it  is  not  as  if 
he  were  going  to  marry  a  person  raised  from 
a  low  origin  to  a  highly  respectable  ^tuation. 
The  situation  I  now  fill  I  have  fallen  to, 
through  inevitable  misfortune;  that  makes  a 
gredt  difference.  I  once  told  him  that  I  would 
consult  mother  upon  it,  but  he  would  not  bear 
of  it ;  he  apprehended  that  she  would  feel  it 
her  duty  to  make  the  matter  known,  and  that 
then  we  should  be  separated  eternally ;  »d  I 
shall  say  nothing  at  home-  The  other  dny  be 
lent  me  Pamela,  a  book  I  had  never  seen  be> 
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fore,  in  which  our  history  is  very  nearly  told, 
and  '  Virtue  is  rewarded  ^  in  the  end ;  but 
novels  and  real  life  are  not  much  alike;  and 
yet  I  feel  that  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  de- 
pend upon  the  result  of  our  affection.  The 
othex"  day  I  was  singing  to  the  children,  and 
when  I  turned  round,  there  was  he^  standing 
listening.  He  seemed  quite  delighted  to  find 
that  I  was  in  some  degree  accomplished ;  and 
ever  since  he  has  left  the  door  of  his  sitting- 
room  open,  and  plays  so  sweetly  on  the  guitar, 
accompanying  such  beautiful  songs,  all  on  pur* 
pose  to  please  me,  —  because,  of  course,  I  can- 
not hear  him  in  the  evenings  below. 

'*  One  day  Mr.  Mortimer  proposed  that  I 
should  let  the  company  hear  me  sing ;  but  I 
pleaded  so  strongly  against  it,  and  explained 
to  him  how  painful  it  would  be  to  me,  who 
oDce  belonged  to  at  least  respectable  society, 
to  be  let  in  to  the  drawing-room  on  sufferance 
to  exhibit,  that  a  compromise  was  made  by 
Ibf  rs.  Mortimer ;  and  Lady  Mary  Sanderstead 
cuid  Miss  Rouncivall  came  up  to  the  nursery, 
UaA,  I  lung  to  them :  and  that  day  Francis,  — 

£  2 
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I  have  written  it  agaio,  —  Francis  cauie  up 
too,  and  made  me  sing  a  duet  with  hitn.  I 
did  not  miieh  like  Lady  Mary's  maDner :  sfae 
seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  me ;  but 
she  is  a  fine  singer  liereelf,  and,  I  suppose, 
despised  my  '  humble  efforts/ 

"  You  will  see  by  all  this,  Caroline  dear, 
the  way  in  whieh  I  am  treated  ;  give  ine,  then, 
your  advice  as  to  my  conduct  witb  regard  to 
the  one  great  step  in  my  life.  Ought  I  at  once 
to  tell  Mrs.  Mortimer  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  leave  the  place,  and  every  hope 
of  future  peace  of  mind?  or  can  I,  without 
violating  the  conSdence  reposed  in  me,  and  re- 
paying  kindness  with  ingratitude,  secure  hl^>• 
pinesE  to  myself  and  confer  it  on  anotlier, 
while,  witliout  one  interested  feeling  in  the 
world,  I  may  restore  my  beloved  mother  and 
her  dear  children  to  their  place  in  the  woild, 
(for  this  tvitl,  by  fits  own  promise,  be  the  coa- 
aequence  of  our  marriage,)  and  ensure  me  the 
unfading  love  of  one  who  has  made  himself 
fatally  dear  to  meP  The  trial  is  a  severe  one; 
it  is  one  in  which  I  cannot  be  my  own  judge; 
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to  you,  dear  Caroline,  I  submit  myself,  and 
by  your  decision  will  I  be  guided.     Take  time 
to  consider  and  weigh  the  circumstances ;  do 
not  be  carried  away  by  a  kind  anxiety  for  my 
welfare;  rather  consider  whether  that  welfare 
is  compatible  with  honour  and  justice.     I  own, 
my  dear  Caroline,  that  I  earnestly  hope  you 
may  decide  favourably  ;   but   fear   not  —  do 
what  is  right.     Tell  me  how  to  act ;  and  in  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  qualities  of  your  head  and 
heart,  I  will  act  up  to  your  decision  without 
one  sigh  or  one  murmur.     1  shall  make  some 
reasonable  excuse  for  quitting  this,  which  I 
shall   do,  if  I   can,   without  inconveniencing 
Mrs.  Mortimer,   the  moment   I   receive  your 
unfavourable  decree :  if  you  determine  for  me 
otherwise,  you   shall  hear  further  of  what  I 
intend  to  do. 

"  Yours  always  most  truly, 

"  Mary  Mitcham.'^ 


BIRTUS,    DEATBS, 


No.   IX. 
PHOH   THE   SAME  TO    MR.  JOHN    SIN61.BION. 

"  Mv  DB&R  JuRN,  Sadgrove  Uall,  April  3,  IB- 

"  I  was  surprised,  and  sadly  vexed)  at 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  1st ;  surprised, 
because  I  did  not  expect  any  letters  io  be  ad- 
dressed to  niG  here,  and,  least  of  all,  one  from 
you  ao  long  after  my  leaving  home ;  and  vexed, 
beeause  it  cannot  fail  to  give  pain  to  those  1 
are  obliged  to  inflici  it  upon  others. 

*'  You  most  truly  say  that  I  was  pleased  and 
delighted  in  your  society,  and  our  constant 
association  for  a  year  or  two,  made  me  feel 
that  you  were  one  of  our  family  ;  but,  my  dear 
John,  recollect  how  differently  we  are  now  cir- 
cumstanced :  1  have  sunk  from  the  place  which 
I  then  held,  humble  as  it  was,  in  life,  and  yuu 
are  grown,  like  myself,  two  or  three  years 
older.  Indeed,  dear  John,  although  I  always 
looked  upon  you  as  one  of  ourselves,  my  feci, 
ings  towards  you  were  those  of  a  sister  towards 
a  brother ;  and  never,  until  I  received  your 
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letter  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  did  I  fancy 
that  I  had  excited  any  other  sentiment  in  your 
heart. 

^*  Dear  John,  forgive  me ;  but  I  am  sure, 
as  in  the  end  candour  is  best,  so  is  it  in  the 
beginning,  and  therefore  do  not  hate  me  when 
I  tell  you,  fairly  and  honestly,  that  you  have 
entirely  mistaken  the  character  of  my  affection 
for  you,  — -  for  affection  it  was  and  is.  It  is 
true  that  I  accepted  a  lock  of  your  hair,  and 
gave  you  one  of  mine;  it  is  true  that  I  al- 
ways preferred  dancing  with  you  to  dancing 
with  anybody  else,  and  it  is  true  that  I  al- 
ways loved  to  sing  the  songs  you  liked ;  but, 
dear  John,  this  meant  nothing  more  than  that, 
being  cousins,  we  were  kind  and  affectionate 
cousins,  and  that  I  never  intended  to  infer  that 
I  was  actuated  by  any  feeling  beyond  that  of 
kind  and  affectionate  relationship. 

**  Besides,  dear  John,  I  say  again,  consider 
the  difference  of  my  position  now  from  that  Jn 
which  you  were  accustomed  to  see  and  know 
me :  I  am  now  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  ser- 
vant.    What  would  dear  Mrs.  Singleton  say  if 
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you  were  to  bring  home 
situation  ?  —  It  would  ln^d(;.^:^^hHiC,- J^plllbi 
and  as  I  know  your  ^-*»^^f'  .r*Vl.  if'^ltfOTlIn 
feelings  as  a  son,  I  am  quite  tUMxe  jgm^wofM 
not  hazard  her  happiness  in  m^  j|.'»«wrtter, 
even  if  I  were  to  admit  that  whioih  I.^^jeof gjoi/' 
previous  knowledge  of  the  chanwtsr  -rf  jpjwt 
affection  for  me.  .  -  -    ^,^f, 

**  No,  dear  John,  let  me  remaiii  jour  fawl. 
cousin;  fancy  me  your  sister^  baving  nqpotiiC 
your  own,  and  rely  upon  me  fiir  leturniiig  §Sk 
your  regard  and  love  (if  you  pletae)  in  that 
character  —  anything  more  is  out  of  the  qlle•^ 
tion ;  and  as  for  the  violence  of  your 
sions  towards  the  end  of  your  letter^  let 
entreat  you  to  calm  the  feelings  wIifaA 
given  rise  to  them.  Indeedf  Jcdm*  even :if<^ 
were  devoted  to  you,  I  am  not  worthy  «f  ffmt  - 
kindness.  You  have  just  entered  upon  •  Junk v 
ness  of  high  respectability,  and  God  gnm^  lagf^ 
dear  John,  that  it  may  answer  your-  frnMLmtflo^ 
guine  expectations  !  Look  round  •  j^m^^'^aMiL:^ 
endeavour  to  secure  in  marriage  •oaoi.wiMky^l 
amiable  woman,  who  may.ponwis  tW: 
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iniA^Hisiog  yaar  stone  and  advancing  your  in- 
terests; not  unless  you  love  her;  but  do,  for 
wny  sake,  make  yourself  happy  with  a  wife  who 
deserves  you. 

^*  As  for  myself,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 

my  fate  may  be.     All  I  entreat  and  implore  of 

yoa  is,  to  think  nothing  of  anything  that  may 

huve  passed  in  the  way  of  joke  between  us ; 

and  lest  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  trifling 

with  you,  dear  John,  I  enclose  in  the  '  frank' 

in  which  I  send  this,  the  only  two  letters  I  have 

of  yours,  and  that  very  lock  of  hair  of  which  I 

spoke :  burn  mine,  dear  John  ;  it  is  not  worth 

returning. 

^  This  gives  me  great  pain,  for,  as  children, 
we  were  happy  together,  and  grew  up  happy 
together ;  and  I  could  have  gone  on,  happy  in 
the  knowledge  of  your  esteem  and  regard,  but 
you  have  opened  my  eyes  by  your  last  letter, 
and  forced  me  to  speak  the  truth :  —  and  yet 
forgive  me  —  try  —  but  I  know  that  is  diffi- 
cult —  to  separate  th^  love  which  we  may  feel 
for  each  other,  and  which  I  do  feel  foryot/, 
from  that  which  you  wish  to  inspire.     Be  my 

s5 
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dearest,  best  friend,  dear  John  :  love 
again  entreat  you,  as  a  sister ;  but  forget  (Iibi 
you  ever  wrote  the  letter  which  1  now  retuni 
to  you. 

"  Upon  second  thougfata,  I  wflt  atiU  keep 
the  lock  of  your  hair  until  you  t«ll  mc  that 
you  are  salisfied  with  my  proposal.  If  I  con- 
sider it  a»  a  brothel's  I  msy  still  retain  tl ; 
and  then,  when  I  look  at  it  and  think  of  other 
days,  I  shall  say  to  myself,  John  is  reasonable, 
and  sees  the  justice  of  what  I  haw  written, 
and  I  have  in  him  a  brother  who  loves  me. 
Write,  therefore,  once  more  to  me,  and  tell  mi- 
that  you  forgive  me,  and  will  do  as  I  Wd  you. 

"  Before  I  conclude,  let  me  beg  you,  dear 
John,  not  to  let  oiy  mother  know  that  you 
have  written  to  me.  I  do  not  think  it  lik«ly 
you  would  do  80 ;  hut  I  should  be  yevy  un- 
happy if  she  knew  anything  about  it,  aad 
therefore  I  think  it  beat  to  say  so. 

"  Assure  yourself  that  I  am  very  happy 
comfortable  here.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer 
extremely  kind  to  me,  and  so  is  everybody  in 
the  house.      My  health  is  much  improved 


I 
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liYing  ia  this  excellent  air ;  and  I  want  notliing 
to  make  me  happy  but  to  hear  that  you  take 
what  I  have  written  in  good  part,  and  that  you 
1)elieve  me  to  be,  as  I  really  am,  dear  John, 
Your  affectionate  playfellow  of  other  days, 
and,  ^—  if  you  please,  —  your  loving  sis- 
ter at  present, 

"  Mary  Mitcham." 

It  will  be  seen  by  Miss  Mitcham'*s  letters,  that 
although  no  very  great  scholar,  she  had  been 
aufiidently  well  educated  to  fill  not  only  the 
•huation  which  she  actually  held,  but  even  that 
which  she  was,  at  the  period  when  these  letters 
were  written,  not  very  far  from  attaining. 

It  would  be  invidious,  and  probably  beyond 
the  piDvinoe  of  a  mere  opener  of  letters,  to 
make  any  remark  upon  this  correspondence,  or 
excite  a  dewe  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  in- 
stitute an  enquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced Miss  Mitcham*^  missive  to  Mr.  John  Sin- 
gleton, or  as  to  the  ultimate  retention  of  the 
lock  of  his  hair,  upon  the  Platonic  system,  until 
ahe  should  hear  whether  he  were  inclined  to 
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subscribe  to  her  doctrines  upon  that  pwtica* 

lar  point.    As  it  has  beeDTi^greed  that  all  the 

parties  to  this  exploded  corraqgoodmce  jfj^oyld 

tell  their  own   stories,  it  may  be  fidrett  and 

best  to  say  nothing,  but  tium  to  the  next  of 

the  collection,  which  turns  out  to  bo.^^^-: .  .i\ 

-   ■     ■  • 

No.  X. 

FROM    LORD   HARRY   MAniMOALB  TO  MU  mMWrn, 

MSLTOll. 

''  Mr.  Hawes,  Ssdgiofs  HaD,  AftA  %  la*^ 

*^  I  shall  be  at  Melton  on  the  9th:  gettflK 
some  comfortable  rooms.  I  shall  farii^'Jiio 
horses  over,  and  only  one  servant.  I  visl^'^ 
there  is  any  house  to  let  either  in  or  naas  ihe 
town,  you  would  get  the  particulai%  and  let 
me  find  them  upon  my  arrivaL  I  do  not^vapt 
anything  of  the  sort  for  mysdf,  hot  I.iahMiid 
like  to  hear,  on  account  of  a  ftjendof  miaikut 

<•  H.  HsBnmULtfljb 

.i':'  .^^hJiixi      till.   ■ 
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No.  XI. 

MR.  BRIMMER    BRA88SY,    **  GENT.  —  ONE,^    &C.   TO 

MR.  DRIVER. 

"  Dear  D.  Sadgrore  Hall,  April  3,  IB—. 

*'  We  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  here,  slap-bang,  and  all  that,  that  I 
really  have  no  time  for  writing,  although  Squire 
Flat  is  uncommon  sharp,  as  he  thinks,  in  busi- 
ness, and  keeps  poring  over  some  ridiculous 
point  for  hours,  after  having  given  up  all  I 
want  in  five  minutes :  he  is  quite  one  of  your 
camel-swallowers.  However,  all  goes  right: 
his  confidence  in  M.  is  wonderful,  and  it  is,  of 
courae,  my  game  to  keep  that  up. 

^  I  think  I  shall  get  him  to  sign  the  mort- 
gages to-morrow.  I  want  to  get  the  thing 
done  before  M.  comes,  and  he  is  expected  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  put  it  all  in  a  right  train^ 
and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one,  if  he  come 
himself,  it  will  all  be  blown  up. 

*^  It  would  make  you  open  your  eyes  to  see 
the  things  that  are  going  on  here.     Mortimer 
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himself  is  in  love  with  hia  wiU^  mndr^llmid 
—-over  head  and  ears :  ih«i«  mUy'JUi  tincw 
mon  nice  creature  but  not  fit.tQ  be^liiaid  in 
such  a  house  as  this.  Only  dttDk-  whai«  mStj 
person  the  lady  is  to  have  tndi  •  gid  io  4he 
family,  especially  knowing  what  ihe  WHMtkwiwr 
of  her  husband.  Luddly  MiM  M-dOM  not 
seem  to  *  come  to  com,^  ma  we  aay  at  ftmhShf* 
bang,*  with  him:  yet  ihe.  k  deuenfly.  good- 
natured,  and,  I  think,  fiindes  me  to  becoboiit 
the  best  of  the  bunch  here.       r       ..  .   .- 

^^  1  must  just  tell  yon.  Tbe  mght.  lirffaie 
last,  or  the  night  before  that,r^I  fiiffgetirkiflliy 
'—I  was  playing  icarii  with  the  Biglit  BbaMnr* 
able  the  Countess  ofBemerton»  satlier  aB:*oU 
friend  of  mine,  who  i8,down::here^  andit:.liiy 
jingo!  when  I  had  cut  the  oardi»..fiiaaw  ha 
take  up  the  pack  I  had  cut  ofV^wvth  ^liOdUrig 
of  hearts  at  the  bottom,  and  clapili 
the  other,  just  crossing  it  -faaek 
wards,  and  leaving  it  just  as  it. wna^rv^ndBbi* 
says  I,  '  my  lady :  oome^  CDina*-*  idriijil^la  a 
jewel :  —  take  the  right  paek^^  no  udniflbqir 
^Oad,  you  canH  think  how  the 
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looked ;  but  everybody  teemed  quite  delighted 
with  my  presence  of  mind. 
'  ^^  There  is  one  thing  I  have  to  say ;  if  old 
Batley  asks  about  the  Exchequer  bills,  tell 
him  they  are  at  my  banker's ;  and  if  he  wants 
any  statement  of  accounts,  say  you  cannot  do 
anything  in  it  till  I  come  to  town  :  from  what 
I  hear  of  his  brother,  he  is  in  a  bad  way.  I 
suppose  he  goes  there  again  now,  as  usual.  If 
anything  happens  in  Grosvenor  Street,  I  think 
he  will  find  the  widow  (for  the  second  time)  a 
troublesome  customer,  for  she  never  has  for- 
given the  trick  he  played  her  about  the  jointure. 

*'  I  expect  to  get  away  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  but  as  it  is  holiday-time^  and  the 
•people  here  try  to  make  it  pleasant  to  me, 
I  do  not  so  much  mind  for  a  day  or  two. 
Lady  Mary  Sanderstead  and  Lord  Harry  are 
here  as  usual,  and  I  suppose,  as  it  is  the 
fashion,  it  is  all  right;  but  there  never  was 
anything  so  plain  as  that. 

*^  Mr.  Mortimer  tells  me  he  is  going  to  write 
to  M.  to-day,  and,  I  suppose,  upon  that  sub- 
ject particularly.     I  never  saw  a  man  so  low 
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in  spirits  as  he  is :  he  Will  ■^(fNniMfag) Wt 
groaning  and  rolling  hif  flIW>i;4MllfeJik»,*W^ 
actor ;  and  yet,  for  all  I  on  ipnAfrgtftfd,  Wo; 
less  Miss  Mitcham  is  very  iil"Matm»iU<t  llil^.aP^: 
reason  for  it;  for  if  M. ifoet  let  kmjbl tarjmJm- 
thousands,  he  has  plenty  to  bonr  tkM.friUlool': 
feeling  it.  .  .'_.  t^i 

**  I  shall  write  to  old  Batley  toe-monov^^fiid^ 
so  you  may  tell  him.    If  Hammopd  or  Wood,  l 
call,  take  care  that  he  does  not  aee  cidwr  o^ 
them;  and  tell  Wood  that  he  mqat . ijnaiMgfr 
about  the  shares  before  Saturday— -he  ^iD.. 
know  what  I  mean.     If  Stepbeu  dMMMra  ^^ 
come  down  handsomely,  you  may  tell  lum  I  - 
think  I  can  induce  the  plaintiff  to  rompnimierj 
and,  pray,  mind  about  AtkinaoD^a  acoeptaMVL-a 
You  must  tell  him  that  it  haa  been  peid  M^p^- 
and  will  inevitably  be  presmted  irhenidMUoT 
and  you  had  better  get  young  Filib%  enciji^jiijT 
body  else  whose  name  Stephena  does  nqi  Imrmjl^ 
to  endorse  it.    There  is  no  chance  ^i^rf^gjjj^^ 
it,  and  the  more  names  on  the  beck  <£it 
better.   Of  course,  it  will  be  ienewed 
with  another  name :  we.  nost,  Mit  IvlMnjifi^ 
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"  If  Comet  Tips  comes  about  his  business, 
say  you  cannot  settle  anything  till  I  return  to 
town ;  but  puiF  up  the  three  horses :  don^t 
let  Uim  have  a  trial ;  say  the  owner  is  in  the 
ootnitry.  I  think,  if  we  can  get  him  to  take 
two  of  them  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  guineas, 
charging  him  thirty  for  discount  and  agency, 
we  may  manage  to  do  his  bill  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  which  will  leave  him  40/.  10^.  to 
receive  in  cash. 

**  I  suppose  everything  is  alive  and  kicking 
at  the  ^  S.-B."*  I  assure  you,  I  wish  I  was 
there  every  night  of  my  life;  for  here,  al- 
though  everything  is  uncommon  genteel,  there 
are  no  suppers;  and  as  for  a  glass  of  rum 
punch  or  whiskey  toddy,  you  might  as  well 
look  (or  it  in  the  fish-pond  as  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  see  Thumpkin's  farce  was  produced  on 
Tuesday.  It  seems  to  have  made  a  hit :  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Thumpkin  stands  very  high  with 
the  public  already,  and  this  will  add  to  his 
fame ;  it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  him.  I 
was  speaking  of  him  here  yesterday  after  din- 
ner, and  only  think,  Mortimer  said  he  never 
had  heard  of  him  !     To  be  sure,  M.  lives  quite 
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out  of  the  gay  world ;  batit  ii  iri 
to  me  to  find  such  igoanatm  whabt  tme  vhodil 
not  expect  it.  •     ■    ^^-     *  jj^'«  r 

*^  Mind  and  remember  aw  to  cU  Jaook  If 
you  hear  very  bad  acoounta  of  Jack  BLyViile 
by  return,  as  I  do  not  want  tba  old  gODtlooMB 
to  be  first  in  Grosvenor  Street.  •     ' . 

**  Yourg  truly, 

*<  J.  JBiiMMn  Bi;AaaiT«* 


The  next  letter  is,  we  peroetve,  from  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  his  brother  Thomaa. 

No.  XII. 

*<  Dear  Tom,  Sadgnm  Hall»  A|iril  |»  ia-r% 

^*  You  may  fairly  coogFutulttte  im»  ^fgaa 
the  success  of  my  operationa  v^tb  mj  gm||o 
man.  During  the  last  few  dajs  to  baUvKifeqi 
me  several  proofs  of  hia  coiifideiice»  f|iM|  X  .%^ 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  I  0|lifflC^43B|||f» 
ley  out,  you  will  see  me  lasd-atfwoiid  ind  j|||||^ 
manager  of  the  Sadgrove  pnipertfi-  ^^^tmnif 
could  forgive  Crawley^a  atteapla  tp.  nnrtini|)j[ni 
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nie;  and  the  opportunity  having  offered  of 
making  Mr.  Mortimer  suspect  that  all  is  not 
going  right,  it  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 

'*  You  must  know,  there  is  one  thing  which 
hj»  brought  Mortimer  and  me  nearer  to  each 
other  lately  than  anything  else  perhaps  could 
have  done,  and  that  is,  bis  jealousy  of  his  wife. 
Now,  you  pretty  well  know  my  opinion  of  the 
lady,  who,  if  she  had  her  own  way,  would 
absolutely  starve  the  house,  and  who,  I  believe 
and  I  know,  hates  me,  because  she  thinks  I 
have  more  power  over  the  master  of  it  than 
she  has.  Once  or  twice  she  has  tried  to  get  me 
out  altogether ;  and  I  have  found  out  that  she 
has  lately  been  warning  her  maid — that  pretty 
giri  I  wrote  to  you  about  —  against  me :  she 
had  better  warn  her  against  somebody  else. 
However,  if  I  play  my  game  well,  as  things 
are  going  on,  I  think  the  chances  are,  if  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  go,  she  is  more 
likely  to  depart  than  me.  You  shall  hear,  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

*  ^*  Mr.  Mortimer,  after  having  been  despe- 
rately sulky,  as  I  told  you,  about  the  lady  and 
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young  6.,  has  at  length  resoWed  upon  taking 
8ome  active  measures  about  it ;  and  that  he  is 
in  earnest  you  may  be  sure^  because  he  has 
spoken  to  mt  upon  it,  and  asked  me  sundry 
questions,  to  which,  as  you  may  be  sure,  I  did 
not  give  very  careless  answers.  He  began  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  think  it  impossible  but 
that  he  might  break  up  his  establishment  here, 
and  go  abroad  ;  that  circumstances  might  hap- 
pen, —  and  so  on  ;  and  then  added, — *  If  that 
were  the  case,  after  what  you  have  told  me 
about  old  Crawley,  I  think  I  should  leave  you 
here  as  land-steward  and  manager  of  the  estate, 
with  Crawley^s  house  and  salary.^ 

*'  Of  course  I  thanked  him,  and  finding  him 
just  in  the  humour  to  talk  of  what  I  knew  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  I  said  I  hoped  the 
day  was  far  distant  when  he  should  leave  the 
place  where  he  was  so  much  beldved  aiid  i^ 
spected !  —  (he  being,  as  I  need  not  tiell  yoii, 
hated  all  over  the  neighbourhood)  —  and  ihiil 
led  him  on  to  ^ay  something  more;  till  hd  mf 
last  said,  that  what  he  alluded  to  was  iny'ibfs^ 
tresses  conduct,  which  gave  him  gKiiC  ]^dgi. 


My  mistresi,  iDdeed  !r-*the  momeDt  he  said  that^ 
I  was  sure  I  had  him  safe.  1  never  knew  a 
gentleman  go  down  stairs  to  make  a  con6dant 
upon  family  matters,  who  was  not  regularly 
thrown  over.  I  looked  down,  and  affected  not 
to  understand  him :  at  last,  after  again  ex- 
pressing his  perfect  reliance  on  me,  he  asked 
if  I  had  not  heard  what  he  alluded  to  spoken 
of  ?  1  hesitated,  and  hummed  and  hah*d, 
which  hit  him  harder  than  if  I  had  spoken 
out ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  boggling  and 
haggling,  he  engaged  my  services  to  watch  and 
discover  the  truth. 

**  Now,  the  best  of  the  thing  is  this :  it  is 
quite  true  that  young  B.  has  been  a  great  deal 
here  since  I  have  been  here,  and,  sure  enough, 
is  extremely  free  and  easy  with  the  lady ;  but 
the  change  which  Mortimer  has  seen  in  B., 
and  all  his  anxiety  to  be  up-stairs,  and  about 
where  the  lady  is,  is  owing  to  his  being  over 
bead  and  ears  in  love  with  her  maid  in  ques- 
tion. Now,  if  I  had  told  M.  this,  the  mystery 
would  have  been  solved,  and  Miss  Mitcham,  in 
all  probability,   sent  off,  and  my  lady  quite 
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cleared  in  her  husband'^s  eyeS)  vbichi  you  wiU 
please  to  observe,  is  not  my  game.  I  no  .aee 
as  far  through  a  miUstone  ai  my  adghfaoaML 
Mr&  Mortimer^s  temper  u  what  'dMy^call  % 
very  sweet  one, — when  ihe  is  pleased;  iMt 
when  it  flares  up,  I  will  leave  yoa*  to  imi^|ilie 
what  it  is.  Being,  as  I  believe  she  is^  perfect 
innocent,  and  uncommon  fond  of  M.^  and  beii^ 
ing  the  domineering  of  his  dear  friend  the 
Countess,  the  least  thing  said  to  her  crass,  by 
M.  sets  her  off  into  a  bitter  passion :  thu  I 
know  for  a  fact  from  Mrs.  Woodgate,  who  was 
here  with  her  before  Miss  Mitchani.  Now,  if 
I  can  work  up  my  respected  master  to  tax  her 
to  her  face  with  being  in  lore  with  &,  you  11 
see  what  will  happen ;  -—  she  will  do  sODethii^ 
that  will  make  a  sensation,  as  they  say. 

^*  You  will  perceive  that  thials  not  sodiffiooli 
to  bring  about  as  you  might  at  first  isugfaMI 
it  is  only  reporting  to  him  what  B.  does  hir  die 
way  of  slinking  up-stairs,  and  =  sitting  wkb^Jria 
room-door  open  singing  love-wings  to  his  gnU 
tar ;  and  going  to  see  the  ehildrsn  whssieveff'lNi 
can  get  an  opportanity»  fcr  the  piupcM.joff 
talking  to  Mitcham^  and  which  «sldoBS'lia|ipcnB 
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unless  the  lady  is  there  too.  /  need  not  know 
that  this  is  all  meant  for  the  maid  —  don't 
you  see,  Tom  ?  And  more  than  ihaiy  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  young  gentleman  has  got  a 
trick  of  writing  notes  to  his  beloved :  —  much 
may  be  made  of  this.  And  what  puts  me  more 
at  my  ease  in  these  manceuvrings  is,  that 
Mortimer  himself  is  so  much  in  love  with 
Mitcham,  and  she  is  so  remarkably  civil  and 
engaging  to  him,  that  he  never  suspects  in  the 
least  that  B.  is  after  her  too,  or  that  she  en- 
courages himy  which  she  most  undoubtedly 
does.  I  owe  her  no  great  deal  of  affection : 
she  holds  herself  a  little  too  high  for  me,  but, 
I  think,  she  must  have  a  little  pull  down  too : 
that,  however,  is  matter  for  hereafter.  If  I 
can  stir  up  a  good  sound  quarrel  between  the 
two  heads,  my  belief  is,  that  what  with  the 
jealousy  of  B.  on  the  one  hand,  and  love  for 
-Miss  M.  on  the  other,  —  falling  in  with  the 
lady'^s  high  spirit,  —  I  shall  do  the  job,  and 
secure  myself  the  uncontrolled  command  of 
this  place,  which,  ten  to  one,  M.  will  never  see 
again^  if  such  an  affair  takes  place. 
*^  I  dare  say,  you  think  me  a  sad  rogue ; 
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however,  it  don't  seem  to  me  that. you «an  fijD4 
fault,  considering  how  you  youridf  manage  to 
feather  your  own  nest.     If  I  should  want  an 
anonymous  letter  or  two  to  feed  the  flame,  I 
will  send  you  a  rough  copy,  which  you.  can 
write  out,  as  nobody  here  knows  enough  of 
your  hand  to  trace  it ;  but,  I  think,  B.  is  so 
young  and  so  giddy,  that  I  can  trap  him  with* 
out  much  trouble.    Colonel  Magnus  is  expect- 
ed,  and  I  know  he   will  do   the  scheme  no 
harm.     He  is  about  as  good  a  friend  of  the 
lady  as  I  am.     Some  people  say  that  he  wished 
to  be  very  civil,  indeed,  to  her,  and  that  her 
sharp  refusal  of  his  attentions  turned  him  into 
an   enemy.     How  that  may  be,  I  know  not, 
but,   I   believe,   he  was  always  against  M.'a 
marrying  at  all ;  at  all  events,  he  will  do  lae 
no  harm. 

''  I  am  exceedingly  civil  to  the  old  brute 
Crawley,  and  get  Mrs.  Stock  to  order  nioe. 
things  to  be  sent  every  now  and  then  to  Ua. 
daughters.  I  am  particularly  kind  to  the 
youngest,  who,  as  it  strikes  me,  wonld  have 
no  objection  to  become  Mrs.  Wilkins.     I  shall 
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tiumour  this,  because  it  puts  the  old  fellow  off 
Ill's  guard,  and  makes  him  believe  that  I  do  not 
know  all  that  he  has  done  to  try  to  get  me  out. 
"  I  believe   the  lady's   father  is  dying :   if 
this  should  send  her  off  to  Town,  something 
may  be  done  here  in  her  absence.     You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  she  shall  get  all  she  de- 
serves from  me  for  her  past  icindness.     When 
jou  write,  get  somebody  else  to  direct  the  let- 
ter, in  case  I  should  want  what  I  mentioned. 
Remember  me  to  all  friends,  and  believe  me 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  R.  WlLKINS." 


The  reader  must  begin  to  perceive  that  the 
**  wheel  within  wheel ''  system  was  actively  al 
work  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  which  seems  to 
\}e  so  very  strangely  inhabited.  A  few  more 
specimens  will  suffice  to  put  him  au  fait  as  to 
^heir  various  and  varying  interests. 


VOL.  III. 
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FROM   RACHEL  STUBB8  TO  BICHARD  TUftlinU 

j:    .    ■     ■   .. 
^^  Derb  Richud,  8Mdpor,Afril:8yl«9fi* 

^*  I  receved  yewer  Uod  Iffrtbcr  oa  IVyday, 
wich  fond  me  in  good  hcUh,  but  nol  qiiit%^— 
for  sins  yew  went  a  wbay  i  htere  flMrawd  ny 
sise  hand  teers.  yew  was  Uiiduit  off  the  kindf 
and  i  cud  have  wukked  hat  kitdiiii|^4iiad  bmm 
marwn  to  nite  if  yew  had  mite  goo ;  bat  ttna 
yew  want  away  iviry  think  dma  to  go  mog. 
Muster  Fishir,  wich  isi  ginrilly  apekingy  hai 
gemmunly  a  Cock  as  if,  scalds  me  iviiy  day 
for  nott  beasting  the  jints;  hand  Blissus  Slaak 
says  I  pays  no  manor  of  resjriet  to  hev.  Cor 
nott  gitting  their  diners  better  dun,  mh  I 
bleve,  Richud,  his  owen  to  yewer  habsenosu .  If 
I  thote  all  wot  yew  sed  was  sinssar  hm^^ffm 
ment  it,  i  wud  gi?  wbarning  band  go.kf(k'.|By 
munt ;  but  praps,  deer  Riehod^  yiiw 
roging  me,  wich  wud  be  ttikted 
Tommus  Wite  is  halways  laffing  bat  me  dioQt 
yew,  hand  says  i  ham  a  grate  toml  hit  I  welt.  Jbr 
yew,  for  yew  ment  nuthinky  and  saja  .k  ^i|ye 
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tim  i  was  marred,  wich  be  wood  willinly  do 
imself ;  but  i  says,  no,  Tommus,  i  likes  yew 
well  enuff,  but  as  long  has  Richud  Turner 
sticks  to  is  bargin,  i  ham  is,  hand  is  aloan. 

"  Wat  i  rites  now  for,  bis  to  bask  yew  wat 
yew  wood  lick  me  two  do.  my  muther,  i  know, 
cud  ne«*ly  funnish  a  rome  for  bus,  and  pot  in 
a  Tabbel  and  chares  and  a  chest  of  drarers, 
hand  a  Bedd,  wich  is  the  most  liessensheal  hof 
ball,  hand  wood  be  quite  haggreable  to  the 
mach ;  hand  bif  we  cood  bitter  hourselfs  buy 
aving  a  frunt  were  we  cood  sell  Hoysters  hand 
srimps,  hand  red  Earings,  and  sich  lick,  hin 
wintur ;  hand  Soddy  wattur,  hand  Pop,  hand 
them  kind  of  harticles,  hin  summer ;  i  might 
tunn  a  peny  wile  yew  wos  hin  playse,  bif  yew 
Kontinewd  hin  survice,  hand  bif  not,  do  to- 
gttber  in  bisness ;  wich  wud  save  me  from 
briletng  mv  fayse  hin  the  rosting  hand  beasting, 
wick  most  do  till  I  leave,  or  get  a  cocks 
playse  in  a  small  famly. 

**  i  know  that  Martha,  the  fot  kitcbing^mad 
hat  Sur  Kristuffer  Kaddingtuns,  kepp  cump- 
ny  balong  with  won  of  the  futmun,  hand  she 

F  2 
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was  marred,  hand  they  sot  up  ^"Tdlilbdiifi^eiy 
shopp,  hand  is  reelizing  a  fbrtutt;  1>Qt'i  iliud 
objeck  to  a  Tomhandjery  8hoppb^cMieQf<idil^' 
low  confersation  wicb  goae  honhiii  deh  playMf' 
has  well  has  thesmel  of  the  Pipi,  wych  lilftk^' 
me  sike.  =  '    ' 

^^  Deer  Richud,  i  bam  wiling  to  do  baoy*^ 
thing  for  yew,  hand  wuk  day  and  nigbt  typoq 
my  ands  hand  neese  to  make  yew  cumfurtaUe^ 
hand  i  think  we  cud  be  very  appy ;  but  do  not 
make  a  fowl  hof  me  now,  ^and  i  will  truss  yew 
hall  my  life ;  hand  my  Muther  his  a  woman 
well  to  doo,  hand  wen  it  pleses  Purridence  to 
tack  her  up  bout  of  this  wuld  will  leve  us  sum- 
thing  for  a  raney  day,  wicb  wud  be  a  grate 
cumfut  to  me,  appen  wen  it  may.  :..    j\ 

^'  i  pot  this  bin  a  buskett,  band  haM 
yew  three  fools  and  a  small  Sammon  coHi 
mawning,  for  yewer  Sister  Lisy^  wieh^Mdli? 
i  never  seed  bur  i  bam  very  Ibnd  bdflkMr 
yewer  subscription  on  ber^— 4iif  sbe  wtt-'Haipt 
cept  the  trifles  i  sbal  be  plesed,  hand  tty  I6w¥it 
hand  wen  yew  are  a  beating  the  fod^db^^ofafl^ 
forget  her  wicb  sent  theiki.  '  '      '  »iiiKi  nap 
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**  Hif  yew  lick,  yew  can  call  on  mother,  wich 
is  the  darey  at  the  korner  of  Jon  street,  and 
tawk  maters  over  with  hur.  i  am  tird  hof  life 
down  here  without  yew.  i  hope  yew  will  get 
this  safe.  I  have  gotTommusWite  to  rite  the 
redress,  not  honely  because  he  rites  a  good 
and,  but  to  show  im  thatt  we  hare  frends. 

*^  do  let  me  here  from  yew ;  and  with  true 
love  and  frenchship,  in  wich  yewer  sister  his 
inklewded,  beleve  me,  dear  Richud, 

"  yewers  internally, 

"  Rachel  Stubbs."^ 

^^  i  ave  pade  the  Courage  hand  Bucking.** 


It  is  painful  to  think  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
yet  gone,  the  most  sincere  and  least  artificial  let- 
ter of  the  whole  collection  should  be  that  of  Miss 
Stubbs:  it  is  characterized  by  a  candour  which 
the  habits  and  customs  of  better  society  refine 
away  generally  to  nothing.  Miss  Stubbs,  the 
kitchen-maid,  did  not  feel  a  warmer  affection 
for  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  than  Miss  Rouncivall 
did  for  Mr.  Francis  Blocksford ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  different  than  the  lines  taken  by 
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the  two  enamoured  ones  xaadfat:iiuaij<m 
circumstances.  The  only  miwllhw  '^  b^ 
found  between  the  letters  of  tfas:mtkBS  iiiian 
the  proverbially  feminine  pitliiiieis  «C  tlMir 
postscripts.  We  now  comft  to 
of  a  different  character. 


1 1 . 


XIV. 

FROM     FRANCIS     MORTIMER,     ESQ.    TO     OOLOMBL 

MAGNUS. 

**  My  dear  Friend,  SadgroTe,  April  9, 18—^ 

'^  The  postponement  of  your  Tint  .vaoes 
me  greatly :  every  arrangement  has  been»  or 
will  be  made  before  this  day  is  omr,  to  pat 
you  completely  at  your  ease.  Pray,  llwffLfflW^ 
do  not  longer  delay  your  d«partas0  from 
Calais,  for  I  have  need  of -your  toeiety  UA 
advice.  •-'     i'- 

<'  The  state  in  which  I  exist  is  too  diOMUU 
to  describe ;  and  the  tortures  I  ettdurs  aoii  Ju 
no  degree  alleviated  by  the  rccoMoslioD  ctjfmm 
too  justly  realized  propheciesy  nor  by  tho-ptOtti 
liar  circumstances  connected  with  tbe^vSAdfiil 
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Ailfibnent  I  have  long  doubled,— and  feared ; 
but  those  feelings  have  given  place  to  some- 
thing like  a  horrid  certainty  that  I  am  hated 
by  Helen,  —-and  that  she  is  loved  by  another, 
and  that  other  —  Francis  Blocksford !  Con* 
ceive  this ;  only  imagine  the  fearfulness  of  the 
combination. 

**  I  have  felt  more  at  my  ease  since  I  con- 
fessed to  you  the  character  and  nature  of  the  liai" 
son  between  me  and  the  CSountess.  Forgive  me, 
my  dear  friend,  for  having  so  long  and  so  posi- 
tively denied  the  allegations  of  my  sister  upon 
that  point  to  you,  from  whom  I  ought  to  have 
had  DO  secrets ;  but  recollect  how  many  people 
are  compromised  by  the  admission  :  —  and, 
after  all,  what  is  the  admission  ? — for  although 
I  have  never  dropped  a  hint  or  an  allusion  to 
Helen  which  could  awaken  her  suspicions  in 
the  smallest  degree,  I  am  convinced  she  is 
aware  of  the  nature  of  my  thraldom  to  the 
Countess;  yet,  from  the  course  she  is  now 
pursuing,  most  assuredly  not  to  its  fullest 
extent. 

'*  A  fate  seems  to  hang  over  me,  which  at 
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all  times,  and  upon  aU 
in  the  most  painful  podrioWi?  OuMfJiyttot 
when  poor  Batley  — (and  1  aajpoor  Dallij, 
for  I  believe  he  is  djringi  afidr  ilAoQgir-lns 
conduct  and  character  were  nefgr  cfi!<mfated<o 
excite  respect  or  secure  eatetm^  we 'WM9  cUDe 
great  friends, — would  to  Heaven  the  aMcAMkieD 
between  us  had  never  been  mem  intUMtte !)  — 
conceive,  I  say,  that  when  be  took  it  ittto^ns 
head  to  marry  the  silly  person  who  ii  now  Ui 
wife,  he  should  have  selected  the  Bkbop  of 
Dorchester  to  perforin  the  ceremony,  he  bring 
the  only  human  being  alive  who  podtiTdy  luMiiirs 
the  secret  which  binds  me  to  the  GottnflBH. 
We  were  at  Florence — she  was  dying :  he  wns, 
like  ourselves,  a  visiter,  and  the  only  BiqgMth 
clergyman  there.  She  was  giten  over:  iie 
visited  her,  —  afforded  her  spiritilud  mibtnttdey 
—  and,  in  the  firm  belief  that  her  reoovety'  Urns 
impossible,  she  unburthened  her  toamsM^j 
confessing  her  sins ;  and,  on  what  shebdiMCd 
her  death-bed,  confided  to  Sy^nbub'tlid'ttifct 
that  her  only  son  was  not  the  son  of  IiMHNI^ 
band:  —  that  son,  *i  yoik  knOW^'^'is 
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Bloclufinrd.  Imtgioe,  then,  that  of  all  the 
dergyniMi  in  England,  —  of  all  the  bishops  on 
the  bench, —  this  very  Sydenham  should  have 
been  selected  to  perfonn  a  wedding  ceremony 
at  which  that  Mrs.  Blocksford,  as  Countess 
St.  Alme,  and  I,  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  ma- 
tured bridegroom,  were  to  be  present. 

**  You  will  now  more  plainly  than  ever  see  the 
racking  difficulties  in  which  the  follies  —  vices, 
my  dear  Magnus,  is  the  word,  —  of  my  early 
life  have  involved  me.  With  this  claim  upon 
me, — for  upon  me  the  claim  was, — Mrs.  Blocks- 
ford,  feeling  herself  sure  and  certain  that  when 
her  husband,  who  was  thirty  years  her  senior, 
died,  she  should  at  least  have  so  much  repa- 
ration done  to  her  feelings,  —  rendered  more 
acute,  of  course,  by  the  consciousness  that  she 
had  confessed  her  fault,  —  a&  might  be  afforded 
her  by  marrying  the  man  for  whom  she  had 
taUexu  There  was  the  wound  which  burns 
and  rankles!  Instead  of  treasuring  up  my 
heart  for  her,  the  crowning  event  of  my  de- 
gradation occurred  while  yet  her  husband  was 
alive ;  and  when  Amelia's  divorce  was  followed 
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by  our  marnage,  Mrs.  Bloekifbrd  wiui  'iffun  at 
tlie  point  of  death  i  Rer'inakMb  'of  disjiail- 
tion,  acting  upon  her  conititatlDD,  ind 
ended  her  career,  —  but  agttii  she 
and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  tarryiag  hat 
point, —  that  of  becoming  nqf  wifSe^  — die  niifr- 
ried  the  unfortunate  man  who  haB|^Ten  her  a 
title,  likely,  she  thought,  to  lecuie  iier  some- 
thing like  a  place  in  foreign  aodeCy,  whidi 
might  have  been  denied  to  the  widow  of  in 
English  merchant. 

*'  Strange  coincidence,  that  drcomtancWs 
wholly  unforeseen  by  me  when  I  left  her  ia 
Italy,  should  have  combined  to  make  me  'maa^ 
ry, — pledged,  as  I  felt  myself,  to  lier ;  and  t^t 
she,  being  free  some  few  jrears  after,  ahoaU 
again  have  married  not  six  mondis  feefbeii'I 
became  a  widower !  There  is  in  all  this  m  tkfB^ 
terious  counteraction  of  vice:  —  hopes,  lovm 
in  guilt,  bloom  not !  And  now,  as  a  <*M«i^fc*fff 
to  the  whole,  I  am  assured,  connneed  tijr  *m 
thousand  combining  circumstances,  my  wiftb 

devoted  to !  —  I  cannot  write  the'  wiiA 

Magnus,  the  true  HeU  for  a  sioiMr  hi  hlr<^ 
conscience ! 
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'*  Can  you  fancy  any  human  being  tortured 
«s  I  am  at  this  moment  P  I  associate  much  — 
nay,  almost  constantly  in  the  morning,  —  with 
^Francis.  He  speaks  of  Helen  —  strangely 
enough  —  1^  if  she  were  a  near  relation  ;  and, 
when  they  are  together  in  society,  his  manners 
to  her  are  those  of  a  brother ;  but  latterly  he 
bas  become  melancholy  and  abstracted,  shuns 
company,  and  devotes  his  attention  to  Helen '5 
children.  This  strikes  me  forcibly  :  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  ;  I  myself  have  felt  it,  as 
Byron  has  described  it. 

**  1  have  but  one  person  in  my  whole  esta- 
blishment that  I  can  trust, — ^my  house-steward, 
Wilkins.  You  know  how  often  I  have  proved 
his  fidelity.  Of  course,  I  should  not  let  drop 
jone  word  to  him  likely  to  imply  a  doubt  upon 
such  a  subject  as  this,  but,  in  speaking  on  busi- 
ness  with  him,  something  occurred  which  led 
to  it  accidentally;  and  although  he  said  no- 
;thing,  I  saw  from  the  honest  fellow's  embar- 
rassment, and  from  half-words  which  he  inad- 
vertently muttered,  that  the  thing  is  talked  of 
in  the  famUy.    Now,  just  picture  to  yourself 
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this !  A  suggestion  to  Francis  to  leave  Ssutgrove 
reported  lo  his  muther,  would  raise  a  storm 
which  nothing  could  allay :  a  hint  to  Heleo 
would,  as  I  know  from  experience,  be  equallj 
productive  of  violence,  and  an  open  ruplur« 
between  us.  The  Countess,  relying  entirely 
upon  her  visits  to  us  for  admission  into  good 
English  society,  is  already  furious  at  not  beii'g 
invited  this  year.  Helen's  condition  that  she 
should  not  come,  proves  to  me  that  &he  knows 
more  than  she  ought  to  know  about  her,  and 
moreover  that  she  does  not  wish  to  have  hef 
here  as  a  restraint  upon  her  eon.  I  fear  much, 
my  dear  friend,  tliat  this  stnte  of  things  can- 
not long  endure ;   1  cannot  bear  it. 

'*  Helen  is  devoted  to  her  children  ;  but 
more  so,  I  think,  since  Francis  has  chosen  to 
be  so  fond  of  them.     Dear  children  ! — why  am 

I  not  permitted  to  be  happy  ?     Why But 

I  will  not  write  thus.  Come  lo  me ;  t/ou  iiiigbt* 
perhaps,  speak  lo  young  Blocksford  in  a  way 
which  I  cannot, — might  rally  him  on  his  aunken 
spirits,  and  even  altered  appearance-  I  dt»r«r 
nut  trust  myself  to  remark  upon  them  tu  Heh 
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**  My  sister  writes  cie  word   that   she  has 
^Itandoned  her  intention  of  coming  to  England, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can   see,  has  resolved  upon 
ending  her  days  abroad.     Her  dear  friend  has 
uiarried  both  her  daughters,  —  one  to  an  Eng- 
lish squire,  and  the  other  to  a  French  officer ; 
and    has,  jointly  with   Mrs.  Parnliam,   taken 
a  chateau,  as  it  is  called   there,   near  Beau- 
|rency;  a  pretty  enough  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  nearly  midway  between  Orleans 
and  Blois.     Helen  expresses  the  greatest  anx- 
iety that  she  should  pay  us  a  visit ;  and,  if  I 
could  feel  that  she  was  acting  sincerely  by  me, 
I  should  say  it  is  most  right  and  proper  that 
ber   sister-in-law   should   be  of  our   circle, — 
(although  as  a  permanent  visiter  I  must  beg 
to  decline  her,)  —  and  would  write,  and  press 
her  to  come  and  bring  her  friend ;  but  I  feel 
that  Helen  is  only  playing  a  part,  and  I  shall 
say  no  more  about  it. 

"  We  have  but  a  few  people  here,  and  those 
old  stagers.  Lady  Mary  Sanderstead  leaves 
us  in  a  day  or  two,  and,  of  course,  so  does 
Harry ;   the  Bembridget  are  also  on  the  wing 
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1  am  dead-sick  and  tired  of  them  all ;  aod  yei  ' 
the  common  observances  of  society  force  me 
to  appear  perfectly  delighted  with  their  pre- 
aencf.  Brassey  will,  I  hope,  be  here  when 
you  come ;  not  because  I  with  his  stay  to  be 
long,  but  because,  I  trust,  your  absence  will 
be  short.  Forgive  me  this  letter,  so  full  uf 
my  own  cares  aud  troubles ;  the  only  relief  I 
experieuce  is  in  telling  them  to  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  1  would  permit  them  to 
be  told.  ■ 

"  Ever  yours,  dear  Magnus  f-  M.*  ^ 


In  this  extremely  candid  letter  of  Mr.  Mor- 
timer we  find  him  concealing  from  his  bosom- 
friend  one  or  two  points  of  great  importaiioe, 
which,  however,  involve  conduct  on   his  own 
part  not  to  be  admitted  even  in  a  commttni- 
cation  so  particularly  unreserved.     He  dfrelU 
with  acute  sensibility  upon  the  probability  of  J 
Helen's  attachment  to  Francis,  hut  sinks  altt^  I 
getlier  his  own  unequivocal  admiration  of  Mlw  ^ 
Mitchain,  to  whom  he  makes  not  the  slighlcvt 
allusion.     In   ordinary  cases   thete   vrtralil   \k 
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nothing  extraordinary  in  a  nan  not  mention- 
ing his  wife^s  maid  in  a  letter  to  a  friend ;  but, 
considering  the  position  of  the  gentleman  to 
i^hom  this  confession  of  sins  and  sorrows  is 
<u>nfided,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  the  writer^s  distraction 
and  unhappiness  finds  no  place  in  its  pages; 
neither  do  we  find  any  reference  to  what  ap- 
peared by  Wilkins^  letter  to  his  brother, —  the 
commands  of  the  writer  to  that  worthy  iti 
keep  watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  wife ;  nor 
of  the  implied  reward  for  his  exertions  in  the 
appointment  of  land-steward  at  Sadgrove :  in 
fact,  Mortimer,  in  the  midst  of  his  candour, 
trusts  Magnus  only  with  facts  and  surmises 
which  affect  his  own  view  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  favour  the  course  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  to  adopt. 

We  have  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  our 
letters ;  but  one  which  follows  is  curious,  as 
illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  of  artists  in  what- 
ever line  they  labour,  and  of  the  importance 
which  every  man,  let  his  calling  be  what  it 
may,  attaches  to  the  craft  generally,  and  his 
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own   personal   share  lit  it 

Fisher,  the  cook,  writes  ftot  t&m* 

the  same  Society. 


^  — « 


^^ 


■  ■  >-   f 


^'  My  dear  Sir,  Sadgn]^April3^1S«-^ - 

^  '^  I  acknowledge  your  kind  leitar  «f  Tlnr»> 
day,  which  I  should  have  answerad  wmmmc^-bait 
really  have  had  no  time.  I  dunk  you  Ibr 
your  idea  of  the  pigema  iUu'mariehakm  I 
have  for  several  yearn  contemplated  tumeCliliig 
of  the  sort  myself ;  but  the  snggestion  of  fry- 
ing the  ravigoUe  in  butter,  and  montcniiilg  it 
with  consomme  and  Spanish  sauce,  ispsfectly 
new  to  me.  The  shalots  are  veiy  temptiiigf  I 
admit ;  but,  in  looking  at  the  .general  smei-rf 
society,  I  am  apprehensive  that  anytlmsyMem 
than  a  transient  suspicion  of  their  adttMl|peB- 
sence  must  be  avoided.  -  4^  v^i. 

^<  As  to  the  question  you  ask  with  Ngl|piitD 
my  position,  I  confess  I  am  not  eutfedy 
fied :  there  are  scarcdy  sufficiefit 
here  of  putting  myself  forward.  Wii- 
generally  the  same  set  of  people  stqpiig  >j||f]ibe 
house ;  and  it  naturally  oeenittlMt, 
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is  the  case,  a  prafesaional  man  is  more  driven 
to  his  resources  to  produce  a  variety,  than  when 
the  company  change  more  frequently.  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  Mr.  Mortimer  himself  has  no 
^eat  taste  in  art.  I  often  ask  if  they  have 
Leard  him  express  any  opinion  of  such  and 
such  a  dish  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  ener- 
gies, and  find  that  he  has  not  even  tasted  it, 
but  has  dined  on  the  roast.  This  is,  I  confess, 
disheartening,  but  I  compound  for  it  under 
the  circumstances,  that  mild  air  and  gentle 
carriage  exercise  have  been  recommended  me. 

**  A  Mr.  Pash  has  been  down  here,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  an  exceedingly  good  idea  of  things 
generally.  We  had  several  very  interesting 
conversations  upon  the  subject  of  my  matter^ 
and  he  was  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  a 
recipe  for  Sauce  ct-la^Pashy  as  he  says,  M.  Ude 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  name  it  in  his  gene- 
ral classification.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of 
an  amateur,  but  there  is  a  character  of  genius 
about  it.  I  have  subjoined  a  copy  of  it :  — 
'  Two  pounds  of  veal,  three  or  four  slices  of 
ham,   the  backs  and  legs  of  two  partridges, 
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with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  o£  goqd  atflth^^tbii 
partridges,  of  course,  on  tht  UMf^.'^mu  m  tlowE 
fire  in  stew-pan,  to  sweat.  fllMn  tlM :  fM^ 
tridges  are  enough,  moistoi  with  eomMmmi^ 
and  throw  in  trimmiiigs  of  muahnxMBS  >  and 
truffles,  a  little  mace,  a  dove  or  two^  three  ot 
four  allspice,  a  bay-leaf,  andy  if  jou  dftvo  trcnr 
ture,  two  or  three  young  onions.  The  whole 
of  this  is  to  boil  till  the  partridges  are  eooiigbft 
then  strain  the  consommi ;  add  some  bediamel 
with  some  game-glaae,  and  about  a  irinn  fllpw 
full  of  thick  cream,  to  keep  the  oolour  ]q;ht: 
then  fry  some  truffles,  and  put  them  faj  thcne 
selves  in  a  stew-pan  till  you  want  to  djah-ufi 
your  fillets.'  Now,  although  I  detect  a  lattb 
plagiarism  in  thi$^  still,  as  I  say,  for  an 
teur,  it  shows  both  research  and  geniu8» 

''The  real  truth  is,  I  feel  mortified^.al: 
being  kept  down  by  a  want  of  ardour,  fan  jonm 
patrons.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  Seott^  andk 
Sou  they,  and  Byron,  and  WordswoKtbaf  att^ 
folks  talk  of  Lawrenoe^  and  BiqriKdd8».ia«|i! 
Wren,  and  Rennie,  and  all  the  rest  of  itf  iMtK) 
what  is  poetry,  of  which  not  ope  pervn  ka  i|Mi 
thousand  is  a  judge,  to  oooking?    Fsiafin^Ja 
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^n  absurdity  by  camparison.  A  Macedoine 
of  mine  inrolTes  more  research  than  one  of 
Jkfaitin's  finest  pictures;  his  is  all  oil-— mo- 
notonous: Turner^s  finest  drawing  does  not 
cost  him  so  much  labour  as  one  of  my  ome- 
lettes aux  finzt  herbei.  Look  at  St.  PauPs 
or  Waterloo  Bridge,  —  why,  my  dear  sir,  tlie 
men  who  build  these  things  know,  that  when 
they  chip  stones  to  a  certain  size,  and  lay  them 
in  certain  spots,  and  bed  them  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  mortar,  there  they  will  stay,  and 
the  execution  will  be  exactly  like  the  design, 
and  all  will  go  well ;  but  with  us, — Lord  bless 
my  soul !  how  is  it  possible  to  answer  with  any 
certainty  for  the  effect  of  our  feuilleiage?  — 
how  ensure  the  just  proportions  of  a  crocquette^ 
or  the  exact  flavour  of  a  remoulade  ?  We  work, 
comparatively,  in  the  dark,  my  dear  sir ;  hence 
the  difficulty  of  making  a  reputation,  or  main- 
taining one  when  made. 

**  Greatly  are  we  indebted  to  M.  Ude  for 
his  elaborated  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  cookery.  Little  did  the  world  think,  till 
that  work  was  published,  that  Martin  Luther 
was  the  first  great  reformer  of  the  kitchen  ! 
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What  does  he  say  too^  my  d9ftl!  sui^sof 
D'Andernach,  who  raiBed.die,aiiliiia«y'«difiiM^ 
^a8  Descartes,  a  century  after  Ua,<Tais«d!  that 
of  philosophy  ?  —  Both  inlrodiioed  doubtSf  <*^ 
the  one  in  the  moral,  the  other  in  the.pbyiioal 
world  :  Oonthier  is  the  Uilther  of  oookety»<«s 
Descartes  is  of  French  philosophy.  Then  nam  it 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Loremo  dttf  Medki 
Look  at  Henry  de  Valois,— to  whidi  illmtnoui 
man  M.  Ude  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
Jricandeau!  What  does  the  eloquent  anthor 
say  upon  this  point  ? 

^^ '  Did  ever  any  one  suspect  the  effivta  «f 
genius  which  the  invention  of  so  simple  «  m^ 
chine  as  the  wheelbarrow  cost  Pmscal^  itsin^ 
ventor?  Schroeter,  in  his  excdUent 
on  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  considers  the  in 
of  the  spinning-wheel  to  be  more 
than  the  discovery  of  the  greet  laws  of 
by  Kepler,  —  that  the  squares  of  the  tieiearf 
the  revolutions  of  the  planefs  are  to 
other  as  the  cubes  of  the  great  axes 
orbits:  —  and  Schrceter  is  right.  Aa  Id  asy 
own  opinion/  says  M*  Ude,  ^ 
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superiority  of  these  three  productions  of  hu- 
man reason,— the  wheelbarrow,  the  fricandeau, 
and  the  spinnin^wheel,  I  should  give  the  fri* 
candeau  the  second  place,  which,  if  my  memory 
deceive  me  not,  is  the  rank  M.  de  Fontanes 
assigns  to  the  *  Martyrs'*  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand between  the  two  finest  poems  of  the 
intellectual  world.^ 

"  We  are  much  indebted  to  M.  Ude'i  re- 
search upon  this  all-important  subject.  The 
way  in  which  he  puts  down  Henry  the  Third 
of  France,  and  gives  thanks  to  Providence  that 
Charles  the  Ninth  had  been  preserved  by  hav- 
ing the  immortal  De  THopital  placed  about 
him.  Henry  the  Fourth  justly  falls  under  his 
censure ;  and,  in  fact,  as  you  know,  he  dates 
the  art  of  making  sauces  from  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth :  till  that  period,  strange  and 
disgusting  as  it  may  seem,  meat  was  either 
roasted  or  broiled  !  Now,  what  I  have  before 
said  personally- of  myself  about  sauces,  and  the 
delicacy  and  difficulty  of  treating  the  subject, 
you  will  see  by  M.  Ude,  that  St.  Augustin 
said  before  me,  *  Omnis  pulckriiudinis  forma 
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unitas  tfi^/— therefote  thmt^miikt^hiiiW^kf'in 
every  good  sauce;  there' is  lMttUNJiyiii'>Uiiie^ 
and  colours,  and  soundb:  if 'to^'MW  Mt'^ 
why  should  the  organ  of  Ht0»h»wdmABd%y 
one  composition,  and  so  agNtfaMy-  iaHul^d  '-by 
another?  To  appreciate  a  Miee^  wMifBtlte 
palate  is  as  necessary  to  thcie  idndadf -  4Nioks 
as  a  refined  ear  to  a  musiciao.  Father  Oartd 
wanted  only  nine  sdeotific  eyas  to  fhel  the  har- 
mony of  his  colours ;  and  «  skilful  aaopn  maker 
requires  only  an  ezperJenoed  palate  to  taile 
the  harmony  of  the  flavoun  of  his  ragovta :  *— 
Pash  has  this  quality  to  per&ctioii. 

'*  You  will,  I  know,  forgiT*  my  qisoting 
from  our  great  contemporary;  but  I  ana  «■ 
enthusiast,  and  hope  some  day  to  aake^'MMfee 
which  shall  last :  in  faet,  my  priedpel  'Modve 
in  worrying  you  just  now  is  to  aik  ym  to  klsip 
your  eyes  open  if  anything  ahould  torn  oqp  whMi 
you  think  may  suit  me^  and  wUdi  I  jyiid 
with  propriety  accept.  Mine^  at  pne^^iiU. 
ly  is  ungrateful  work ;  and  cxoapt^  as? 
already  said,  for  the  ahr  and  cStfUtai'I' 
not  have  endured  it  ao  long  aa  I  -hmi^  'W^ 
have  a  nice  light  claret  here  wiiieh  agrees  with 
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3iie,  and  Wilkins  and  I  are  d^aecord  altogether. 
Of  course^  I  aee  very  little  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  family,  but,  from  what  I  hear,  the 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  house  lead  a  sort 
of  cat-and-dog  life ;  and  Wilkins  himself,  who 
informs  me  that  he  is  in  great  favour  with  the 
latter,  is,  as  he  hints,  likely  to  marry  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw,  —  a  Miss  Mitch- 
am,  —  a  kind  of  shabby-genteel  dependant  of 
the  former.  The  establishment  is  altogether 
mal  monti ;  but,  if  I  had  more  extended  means, 
I  could,  I  think,  do  myself  good  in  the  way  of 
experiment.  You  know  my  old  principle  of 
always  trying  my  success ;  so  that,  as  I  admit 
one  or  two  of  the  presentable  people  to  my  con- 
fidence^ we  make  an  extremely  agreeable  com- 
mittee of  taste.  One  thing  I  would  suggest  to 
you :  —  should  you  hear  of  any  situation  which 
you  think  may  suit,  that  you  should  altogether 
sink  my  ever  having  been  here  professionally. 
Date  back  from  the  Duke's;  and  remember, 
since  I  left  his  grace,  I  have  been  in  Worces- 
tershire for  the  benefit  of  my  health. 

**  Keep  me  in  mind,  and  believe  me  always 
"yours,  Waltbr  Fishbr. 
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"  P.  S.  —  There  is  one  icnwrfc,  I^  way  of 
note,  in  M.  Ude's  book,  at  pigQ  41S,  nndcr 
the  head  '  coffee,'  which  bM  made  him  km- 
tremely  unpopular  in  the  lower  departmenU 
of  sundry  esublishmenti ;  of  aiana  it  -affiKts 
nothing  above  the  eervanta'haU,  and  thnvftm 
matters  little :  but,  after  recomDwiidiDg  hii 
readers  to  buy  a  certain  deKtipttoa  of  eoSee 
biggin,  he  says,  —  'If  it  it  the  first  daw  vt 
using  it,  you  had  better  make  a  little  coAe  la 
it  for  the  servant!,  to  seaaoD  it;  for,  when  fint 
used,  cofTee-biggios  generalbf  imell  ^tmrft»- 
tine."  This,  I  am  told,  luu  created  a  itraa( 
sensation." 


There  are  still  many  m 
and  read ;  but,  however  amuaing  tbar  antefaU 
might  prove,  we  must  ra 
What  have  been    submitted  arc  < 
throw  a  perfect  light  upoo  the  Kate  of  a 
at  Sadgrov^  and  to  juatify  eren  die  noit 
sorious  in  their  opinicnu  of  w 
and  tlie  sinceritiea  of  society.  .■''■  -")' 

■  ■    ,  laH 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Tbb  3rd  of  April  has  been  so  frequently 
before  the  eje  of  the  reader,  as  the  date  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  submitted  to  his  peru- 
sal, that  it  will  not  require  much  calculation 
to  ascertain  that  when  the  party,  still  linger- 
ing  at  SadgrovC)  assembled  at  breakfast  on 
the  10th,  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  despatch 
of  that  heterogeneous  packet  into  which  he  has 
been  permitted  to  pry. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  seven  days' 
fermentation  of  such  materials  had  produced 
something.  Magnus  had  arrived ;  the  Bern- 
bridges,  aunt  and  niece,  were  gone ;  but  Lady 
Mary  Sonderstead  remained,  and,  mirabiU 
dictu !  Lord  Harry  Martingale  remained  too. 
The  attorney  had  winged  his  flight  to  town ; 
Harvie  and  Blocksford  were  yet  at  anchor. 

VOL.  111.  o 
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It  was  about  half-past  twri^e  o^elodc,  and 
the  breakfast-party  still  lingering  in  inaction, 
when  the  Sadgrove  bag  arrived,  and  dll  its 
members  were,  of  course,  anxious  and  dd%hted 
to  hear  from  their  dear  friends,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  that  intercourse,  the  merits  and  since- 
rity of  which  they  have  themselTes  so  sntisfno- 
torily  established  in  the  ndnd  of  the  raader. 
Helen  y  of  all  of  these,  was  however  most  niiected 
by  the  event ;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  the  enHK 
tion  which  her  efforts  to  stifle  her  fisdings  hnd 
excited,  rushed  from  the  room  befiove  she  had 
half  finished  the  letter  which  she  had  first  opened. 

Mortimer  followed  her  to  her  boudoir,  when 
he  found  her  violently  agitated,  and  m  team.  - 

<'  What  is  the  matter,  Helen  dear  ?""  aifil  he. 

^^  Mortimer,^  sobbed  the  weeping  wifc^  ^  mrf 
poor  father  is  dyings — he  is,  he  fa!^  and,  «a 
she  spoke  these  words,  she  fidt  that,  whett  in 
was  gone,  she  should,  be  in  the  wide  wsU 
alone,  without  one  friend  upon  whom  she 
rely  for  counsel  or  adTice.  In  mind  ■mid' 
timent  her  husband,  even  noi^  wnsW' 
to  her.  :  •  *   '"".•qii 
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**  What  does  he  say  7"^  asked  Mortimer. 

^'  He  !^  said  Helen, — ^'  oh,  dear,  dear  father, 
'Ae  can  say  nothing !  —  he  is  past  writing  to 
me!— he  is  gone  from  me, — perhaps  at  this 
moment !  —  my  only  parent  that  I  ever  knew, 
who  loved  me  beyond  himself!  She  teUs  me 
that  he  constantly  repeats  my  name,  ^  calls  on 
me,  —-prays  for  me  !^ 

**  My  dearest  Helen,''  said  Mortimer,  **  in 
Heaven^s  name,  if  you  wish  it,  why  not  go  to 
him  ?  You  have  hinted  such  a  desire  two  or 
three  times  within  the  last  few  days ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  you  never  speak  out.  You 
know  your  will  is  law  here.  Do  you  wish  to 
go  to  him  ?^ 

**  Oh  I  Mortimer,"  said  Helen,  *^  do  not  ask 
me:  the  choice  is  one  of  pain  and  peril.  I 
dread  the  alternative.  He  wishes  to  see  me ; 
that  wish  is  enough  to  overcome  all  other  feel- 
ings of  mine :  but  I  would  rather  —  I  can  do 
no  good  —  I  would  rather  recollect  him,  as 
I  last  saw  him,  in  all  the  gaiety  of  his  kind- 
ness and  good-humour, —  than  have  impressed 
upon  my  mind  the  eternal  recollection  of  his 
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beloved  counteDanG^-r,4fiKe4,{jgi^J|p^ 
hand  of  fiickaess.— pf^|(iy«f|(dg|ty^-^ 
if  he  were  dead  when  I.i^|kH^19{,^^^ 
no,  no,  no ;  I  couldn't  ^t^^  ^aiii^^Mni  ^liiUiB 
"  Do  as  you  will,  imf^r^tfi^^ff^StPh 
witli  a  look  and  in  a  tone  wiaeb  r™*^feroBT 
veyed  his  personal  indiftni^  99^1^  ^k^^ 
tion  she  made.  "  I  know  tnv^i^  ^<jAfIiflfi 
of  feeling  which  agitatw  joaffy,.  toqiMitioB 
whether  you  had   bettor  |K>t  indf,.jtlft  R^Jj^ 


and" 
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"  The  result !"  said  Hdn^— **-%ff>^i{.|p 
die! — and  if  he  asks  for  me, — if  he  calls  upon 
my  name,  and  I  iim  not  there,  and  they  tell 
me  of  it  hereafter,  ray  heart  will  break,  —  it 
will,  Mortimer,  it  will  I" 

And  she  clasped  his  neck,  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  bosom,  and  her  tears  flowed  again  in 
torrents. 

Was  liers  a  heart  to  wound  ?  —  was  she  a 
wife  to  scorn  and  suspect  ? 

"  Why  not  go  then  ?"  said  Mortimer. 

*'  How  can  we  leave  our  friends  ?"  said  Helen. 

"  We  need  not  leave  them,"  cned  Mortimer  t 
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*^  I  may  remain.  What  on  earth  can  prevent 
jour  starting  for  London  two  hours  hence? 
Take  your  maid  and  a  footman  ;  and,  if  you 
dislike  travelling  at  night,  sleep  at  Oxford  or 
at  Henley  on  the  road,  and  start  again  in  the 
xnoming.** 

•*  And  leave  my  children,^  said  Helen,  "  and 
go  without  yon  ?" 

••  /,''  said  Mortimer,  **  could  not  well  leave 
home;  I  have  a  dread,  too,  of  such  scenes; 
and  besides,  —  that  uncle  of  yours !  —  in  fact, 
I  feel  that  I  should  rather  be  in  your  way. 
That  you  should  feel  towards  your  poor  dear 
father  as  you  do,  is  not  only  natural,  but  per- 
fectly right  and  just :  the  case  is  different  with 

Helen  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Mortimer  gave  his  sanction  to 
her  solitary  journey,  was  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  that  sensitive  tenderness  which  she 
had  always  fancied,  before  marriage,  was  cha« 
racteristic  of  the  fond,  devoted  husband  :  but 
her  enthusiasm  had  been  frequently  damped 
before ;  and,  as  her  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
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engaged  in  the  anxiety  to  Meher  brioted  4itlMr 
before  he  died,  she  grasped  al  die  powihility 
of  realizing  her  wish  at  all  basaordt  and  all  lUk 
of  discomfort  and  inoofiTeiiknee. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  cSiildreB,"  aridd 
Helen 

<'  Why,"  said  Mortimer,  as  if  die  tliougfat 
had  that  moment  stricken  him  for  theflnt  time^ 
**  if  you  feel  anxious  about  tkem^  Mitcfaam 
might  stay  with  them,  and  you  might* 

^*  N09"  said  Helen,  but  without  even  think- 
ing beyond  the  one  object,  **  I  could  not  do 
without  Mitcham.'* 

'<  Faith  r  said  Mortimer,  with  one  of  tboae 
gloomy  smiles  which  so  frequently  pUjad  over 
his  countenance,  *^  I  believe  you  ladies  bave 
as  much  difficulty  in  changing  a  maid  ms  a 
monarch  has  in  changhig  hia  miniater  * 

<'  But,"  said  Helen,  <<  I  have  no  optioii : 
I  have  no  other  person  at  hand  to  take  bifir 
place.  No :  the  dear  babea  have  thdr  nurses  $ 
and  you,  my  beloved  Mortimer,  sre  eq&dljr 
devoted  to  them  with  myadf.*  ^'^ 

es,"  said  Mortimer,  ezceedinglj  sii|^ 
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at  something  which  Helen  could  not  even  sur- 
mise, although  the  reader  perhaps  may,  ^*  I 
will  act  as  head-nurse  in  your  absence.^^ 

"  I  wish,  Francis,''  said  Helen, — "  devoutly 
wish,  that  I  could  persuade  you  to  go." 

•*  What  r  said  Mortimer,  with  another  of 
those  looks  which  cut  her  to  the  heart,  *^  and 
leave  the  dear  children  entirely  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  servants  P 

"  I  know,"  said  Helen,  "  the  fatal,  yet  na- 
tural, dislike  you  have  taken  to  my  uucle; 
stiU" 

*^  Helen,''  said  Mortimer,  "  do  not  talk  of 
him  to  me :  you  hate  him  as  much  as  I 
do ;  and  nothing  is  so  abominable  as  a  hypo- 
critical avowal  of  affection  for  near  relations 
for  whom  one  does  not  care  sixpence.  That 
you  should  desire  to  see  your  father,  as  he 
desires  that  you  should,  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  most  natural.  My  advice  is  this:  it 
is  impossible  that  you  can  get  clear  of  Sad- 
grove  before  three  o'clock ;  do  what  I  be- 
fore  suggested ;  —  go  on  as  far  as  Oxford, 
rest  yourself  there;  start  early  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  you  will  be  in  Orotraior  Street  befbre 


noon.*" 


■•  •» 


This  plan  exactly  accorded  with  poor  Helen's 
wishes  ;  but  the  more  and  tbe  'more  calmlj 
her  husband  discussed  it,  the  more  her  heert 
sank  within  her ;  because,  in  the  phflosophical 
manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  and  the  readi- 
ness  he  evinced  to  accede  to  her  wish,  and  even 
went  into  the  details  of  the  journejTf  she  pei^ 
ceived  fresh  evidence  of  his  total  indifference* 
not  only  as  to  her  presence  or  absence,  but  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  beloved  parent,  which  had  so 
often  before  agonized  her* 

^*  We  are  reduced  to  a  Tery.  small .  party 
here,'*'*  said  Mortimer ;  **  and  although  Frank 
Blocksford  will,  no  doubt,  miss  you,  Lady 
Mary  will  not,  if  Harry  remains.  Hagnos 
will  endeavour  to  amuse  the  young  genttenuuif 
and  Harvie  and  I  will  make  it  out  remarkalily 

m 

well.      I   suppose  you  will  not  stay  till  the 
funeral." 

Helen  felt  herself  choking :  she  was  udiUe 
to  speak,  —  to  look  at  her  husband,  wbo,'  in 
one  sentence,  had,  as  we  know,  intailibiiallj 
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inflicted  a  thousand  wounds.  The  allusion  to 
Francis  Blocksford  at  such  a  moment ;  the 
triumphant  announcement  that  the  (to  her) 
odious  Magnus  was  to  take  charge  of  that 
youth ;  the  inference  that  he  sanctioned  under 
his  roof,  and  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  such  a 
liaison  as  all  the  world,  except  Helen,  under- 
stood to  be  existing  between  Lady  Mary  and 
Lord  Harry  —  never  brought  to  entire  perfec- 
tion till  Lord  Harry's  father  had  mad^  suc- 
cessful interest,  at  his  persuasion,  with  the 
Admiralty  to  get  her  ladyship's  husband  a  ship 
on  a  foreign  station,  for  the  command  of  which 
he  was  about  as  fit  as  the  coxswain  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  barge  in  a  voyage  from  Black- 
friar's  Bridge  to  Strand-on-the-Green  would 
be  to  navigate  the  Red  Sea  in  a  seventy-four. 
As  for  the  service,  that  was  one  thing ;  as  to 
society,  that  was  another:  all  that  was  wanted 
was  Sanderstead's  absence  from  home ;  and,  as 
the  motive  was  duly  appreciated,  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  thought  the  safest  pond  for  him 
to  play  about  in  ;  and  so  thither  he  was  sent. 
But  if  these  hints   and  innuendoes,  —  first, 
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as  to  Francis  Blocksford,  which  Helen  felc, 
however  uodeRerved  they  were;  and  next,  as 
to  the  sort  of  society  which  her  htubmd,  for 
their  own  objeclsj  eacoursged  imdn-  his  roof, 
—  irritated  and  wounded  her,  lh«  way  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  certainty  of  a  fatal  re- 
sult lo  her  father's  illness  was  still  more  pain- 
ful. We,  who  have  seen  Mortimer'B  letters, 
and  know  the  dreadful  character  of  hit 
thoughts  and  suspicions,  can  duly  appreciate 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  hia  remarks,  sweetened 
and  softened  in  manner,  and  even  that  equivo- 
cal :  but  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  give 
any  adequate  description  of  his  unhappy  wife's 
feelings,  when  she  heard  him  consign  to  the 
grave,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the 
father  she  adored,  and  the  man  wilh  whom 
he  had  himself  lived  for  years,  upon  terms  of 
perfect  intimacy  and  worldly  friendship. 

The  course  Mortimer  adopted  determined 
her  as  to  that  which  she  should  lake.  If  he  had 
followed  up  the  line  upon  which  she  had  at 
fir&t  aet  out,  and  strengthened  her  in  her  view 
that  it  would  hereafter  be  more  conwtatory  to 
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look  back  upon  her  father  as  she  had  last  seen 
him,  than  to  have  impressed  upon  her  mind 
for  ever,  his  image  stretched  on  the  bed   of 
death,  she  might,  fearing  that  all  would   be 
over  when  she  arrived  in  town,  have  relin- 
quished the  journey,  and  have  waited  the  event 
at  Sadgrove ;  but  the  moment  that  she  found 
her  unqualified   love  for    her  parent  scoffed 
at,  —  the  certainty  of  his  immediate  dissolu- 
tion established,  — and  the  whole  affair,  near- 
est to  her  heart,  treated  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, her  filial  love  was  roused  beyond  con* 
trol,  and  she  decided,  in  a  tone  much  more  of 
command  than  she  was  generally  accustomed 
to  assume,  upon  undertaking  the  journey  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  begin  it. 

**  Women  are  strange  creatures  V*  said  Mor- 
timer, *'Well,  I  will  order  the  carriage  to 
be  at  the  door  at  three ;  you  will  get  to  Ox- 
ford by  nine  or  ten:  there  I  advise  you  to 
sleep.  If  you  prefer  it,  you  can  get  on  to 
Henley ;  but,  at  all  events,  stop  there,  because 
you  will  save  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey, 
and  arrive  in  town  at  any  early  hour  you  choose 
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lo-tnorrow,  which  will  be  infinitely  more  ( 
vcnient  thftii  getting  to  Orosvenor  Street  io  thei^ 
middle  of  the  night." 

"  1  care  for  nolliing,"  said  Helen,  "  butr  I 
reaching  home  in  time  to  see  my  dearest  father.". 

"  Home  I"  said  Mortimer,  —  "  ha,  ha !  So,  , 
then,  your  heart  has  never  been  at  home  hertiq^ 
Helen !" 

It  drives  one  half-mad  to  hear  such  thingt*' 
said,  and  at  such  a  lime,  hy  a  man  like  MorU-*! 
iner,  to  such  a  being  as  Helen.     She  1 
them  not,  and  only  said, — 

"  I  call  my  father's  house  my  home ;   sureln 
dear  love,  there  is  no  harm  in  that^ 

"  Harm  1"  said  Mortimer,  '*  oh  dear,  lh< 
is  no  harm  hi  anything  you  say,  Helen  \     BuL 
there,  I  had  better  give  orders  about  the  ca 
riage,  and  have  horses  sent  for  :— and  you  taJ 
Mitcham  then,  of  course  f" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Helen. 

"  Which  of  the  footmen  shall  go — your  ov: 
or  Richard?"  said  Mortimer.     "I  ask   4 
because  Richard,  1  think,  ia  the  steadiest." 

*'  Do  whatever  you  like,   dear  MortimertT., 
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said  Helen.  *'  I  shall  be  ready  at  three,  and 
I  do  assure  you  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times 
for  letting  me  go;  although  I  would  thank 
you  ten  thbusand  times  more  if  you  would  go 
with  me.** 

**  Ay,''  said  Mortimer,  *•  that  is  quite  an- 
other affair*  Well,  then,  I  shall  go  down  and 
announce  your  projected  departure,  and  make 
all  necessary  arrangements.  Let  us,  however, 
first  look  at  the  babes;  I  promise,  Helen,  to  take 
the  greatest  care  of  them  during  your  absence." 

Helen,  too  much  delighted  to  be  associated 
with  her  husband  in  such  a  labour  of  love, 
felt  grateful  to  Heaven  that  it  had  bestowed 
on  them  children,  who  seemed  to  form  the  ofaly 
real  solid  link  which  bound  them  together. 

They  proceeded  to  the  nursery,  which  open- 
ed into  Helen's  dressing-room;  and  as  Mor- 
timer gently  pushed  open  the  door,  Helen  fol- 
lowing, his  eye  glanced  upon  Francis  Blocks- 
ford,  who,  the  moment  he  heard  the  rattling  of 
the  lock,  was  evidently  making  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  apartment.  The  nurse  was  there, 
but  not  Miss  Mitcham. 
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Id  one  moment  the  fitful  aniile  which  bad 
gilded  Mortimer's  countenance  was  turned  into 
a  look  of  the  deadliest  gloom;  and  an  oath, 
muttered  not  quite  so  softly  as  to  pass  un- 
heard by  his  wife,  escaped  his  lips.  In  an  io- 
atanl  the  children,  and  everything  else  in  the 
world  except  the  object  of  his  suspicion,  was 
forgotten. 

"  Wasn't    that   Mr.  Blocksford   who  weot^H 
outP"  said  Mortimer  to  the  nurse.  ^H 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  woman ;  "  he  generally 
looks  in  as  he  goes  hy  to  see  the  dear  children,* 

Mortimer  spoke  not  for  a  motnent ;  then, 
turning  to  Helen,  his  countenance  quivering 
with  emotion,  he  said, — 

"  If  Francis  has  ascertained  that  they  i 
well,  I  coDclude  that  I  need  not  enquire  aftepJ 
them    myself.      I  '11    go    and   see   about    tfai^'l 
carriage." 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  awayhtt  1 
went  with  an  affected  carelessness  and  goiekfil 
of  manner,  leaving  Helen  in  a  state  of  surpru^l 
and  misery,  which,  however,  were  greatly  i 
dified  by  her  one   thought  of  the  impendutj 
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calamity  which,  under  all  circumstances,  seem- 
ed to  her  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences :  and  so  in  truth  it  was ;  but 
we  must  not  anticipate. 

Little  need  be  said,  after  what  has  already 
been  disclosed,  to  convince  the  reader  that 
Helen,  under  the  fearful  circumstances  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  had  a  worse  chance 
of  coming  out  unscathed  from  her  trials,  than 
even  the  innocent  queen  after  her  walk  over 
the  hot  plough-shares. 

**  Rely  upon  it,^  said  Magnus  to  Mortimer, 
when  he  reached  his  own  room,  and  imparted 
what  he  had  seen  as  to  the  evanishment  of 
Blocksford,  **  the  case  is  a  bad  one.  To  a 
person  like  myself,  my  dear  friend,  accustomed 
to  view  things  on  the  great  scale,  and  to  whom 
matters  of  first-rate  importance  are  confided, 
the  underhanded  trickeries  of  small  men  are 
immediately  evident;  of  course,  when  I  say 
small  men,  in  the  present  case  I  mean  men  of 
small  experience.  I  say  again,  the  case  is  a 
bad  one:  rely  upon  it,  that  sort  of  open- 
necked,  guitar-playing,  song-singing,   sketch- 
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making,   poem-writing   person,  at  his  age.  Is 

the  most  dangerous  in  the  world." 

"  That  is  all  true,"  said  Mortimer;  '*  but 
Helen  " 

"  Helen  !"  said  MagnuEi,  —  "  Helen  married 
you,  as  you  know,  out  of  pique.  Did  not  that 
father  of  hers  " 

"  Stay,"  said  Mortimer,  "  he  was  our  friend  ; 
he  is  dying." 

"  That  is  in  the  course  of  nature,"  said 
Magnus;  "  hut  did  he  not  actually  send  after 
yon  to  Brighton?" 

"All  that  is  past,"  said  Mortimer:  "I 
speak  only  of  the  present." 

"  Well  then,  for  the  present,"  aaid  Mag- 
nus, "  Mr.  Blocksford  is  too  much  here, — infi- 
nitely too  much,  especially  after  having  once 
excited  the  feelings  you  so  fervently  described 
in  your  last  letter  to  me.  I  have  watched,  — 
earefully  watched,  the  workings  of  his  mind: 
1  have  seen  an  interchange  of  looks  between 
them:  her  spirits  have  sunk  in  due  gradatjoo. 
with  his :  —  he  is  in  love.** 

"  In  what  a  position  do  I  stand !"  said 
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timer.  '•*  How  am  I  to  act  ?  —  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  A  word,  —  a  hint,  —  a  doubt  expressed, 
would  fire  the  train:  —  at  this  juncture,  too, 
while  Helen  is  oppressed  with  grief  for  her 
father  !*• 

'*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  acting  in  that,  I 
take  it,^  said  Magnus.  '*  I  speak  out,  because 
you  desire  me  to  do  so,  and  because  I  would 
guard  you  against  deception.  May  she  not 
assume  a  greater  degree  of  sorrow  for  her 
fathei's  illness,  in  order  to  cloak  the  real  cause 
of  her  depression  ?  May  she  not  seek  the  jour- 
ney to  avoid  the  scrutinizing  gaze  with  which 
she  must  be  conscious  I  watch  her  actions  P 
She  is  conscious  of  thaty  I  know  ;  and  "^ 

"And,  after  all,  we  may  be  wrong, — unjust,**^ 
said  Mortimer,  relentingly.  "  However,  at 
this  period,  nothing  can  be  said  or  done  in  the 
affair.  She  is  plunged  in  grief,  and  her  filial 
feelings  must  be  respected.  If,  in  her  absence, 
Francis  could  be  spoken  to,  —  told  that  people 
remark  his  familiarity,  —  his  constant  residence 
here, — his  recent  depression  :  /couldn't  touch 
upon  the  point,  but  a  friend  might.^^ 
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"  A  friend  will,'"''  Bald  Magnus.     "  You  have 
put  this  affair  into  my  hands:  I  am  resolved 
to  maintain   your   honour.     While    Helen  . 
away,  I  will  draw  young  Blocksford,  as  yon 
call  him'"' ■ 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Mortimer. 

"  I  will  draw  him,  I  say,  into  conrersatioD, 
and  lead  it  to  the  topic  on  which  I  propose  to 
descant.  He  has  honoured  me  by  taking  a 
fancy  to  my  society,  —  a  family  failing,  —  and, 
I  think,  is  inclined  to  place  reliance  on  me. 
I  will  discourse  him  gently  upon  the  greftt 
caution  necessary  to  be  observed  in  society  by 
attractive  young  men  in  their  intimate  friend- 
ships with  young  married  women :  in  fact, 
will  advise  him  whilst  I  search  his  mind,  and, 
as  I  find  the  fact  to  be,  so  shall  I  act ;  and 
if— as  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall— J  should  be  , 
able,  from  the  ingenuousness  of  nineteen  or  ' 
twenty," 

"  More   than   that,"   said   Mortimer  ; 
was  of  age  yesterday.     I  did  not  touch  upoo  j 
the  point,  although  I  recollected  it  well ;  ) 
did  he,  which  I  own  surprised  me." 
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'*  There  must  have  been  some  reMcm  for 
thai"  laid  the  amiable  Magnus :  **  however, 
twenty  or  twenty-one,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
oome  at  something  like  the  truth :  and  then, 
if  in  his  confessions  there  should  appear  any- 
thing to  justify  your  natural  suspicions,  —  not 
as  to  himself,  but  as  to  her, — I  will  suggest,  as 
a  matter  of  honour  to  him,  his  making  some  ex- 
cuse for  immediately  leaving  Sadgrove,  which, 
while  Mrs*  Mortimer  is  absent,  will  be  less 
noticeable,  and  stop  the  matter  in  time  to  avoid 
all  the  fatal  effects  of  iclat."^ 

^'  Excellent  councillor  !  ^  said  Mortimer : 
*'  you  can,  indeed,  do  all  this,  and  I  may  be 
saved, — Helen  may  be  saved.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  restored  to  tranquillity  even  by  the  very 
course  of  examination  to  which  you  propose  to 
submit  him :  it  may  all  be  innocence  and^^ 

*'  It  may^^  said  Magnus.  **  Trust  to  me : 
it  requires  a  grasp  of  mind  to  take  these  sub- 
jects into  one  great  general  view." 

^*  But,"  said  Mortimer,  **  let  me  implore, 
let  me  entreat,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  no 
implication,  no  allusion,  no  suggestion,  permit 
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the  slightest  hint  to  fidl  Vroln  yoQtflf)fiv'#Mdl 
could  lead  the  thoughts  61  Ah  iieHdied  6fcjcct 
of  my  solicitude  to  the  iket  of  ^MtrvwtnblAid 
consanguinity.  I  was  mad*^I  iras'^m^Mg 
mad  when  I  permitted  bis  mother  io  Ibr^  bim 
thus  upon  me:  and  yet,  MagmiSy  I  am  iMt  lost 
to  all  natural  feeling.  If  I  dani  own  the  tnttk 
to  him ; — but  no,  no  ! — there  fdk  his  raolbet'lB 
reputation  !  —there  perishes  bis  respect  ibr  ber 
whom  he  now  loves !  Oh  1  my  friend,  tbfs-is 
all  just  retribution ;  it  is  all  as  it-  should  be. 
Let  then  the  sinful  suffier,  but  kt  as  save  tlie 
innocent,  —  if  innocent  yet  tbey  ba ;  and 
the  Countess  degradation  and  disgrace, 
keep  her  son  from  a  knowledge '<if*—     ■ 

*^  My  dear  Mortimer,**  said  Magnus^  b^idU 
ing  his  body  gracefully  forward,  and  giaspiig 
from  his  ample  box  a  *<  gigantic  pindi  of  rimtff* 
^*  do  you  suspect  me  of  any  gmdkruF  Mfeb 
that?*'  .-  t  -i'^v^ 

««  I  think;'  said  Mortimer,  —  (and  k  la 
derful  to  see  how  much  the  man 
who,  to  use  Mr.  Wilkfais^  ezpresrim  i^  hfahlH^ 
ter  to  his  brother,  gees  down  ilrirs  to 
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eoofidence,)  -—  ^^  I  think,  from  what  I  hare 
heard,  that  all  may  yet  be  well ;  that  the  ex- 
tremest  point  to  which  our  charges  can  go  is 
indiscretion  :  —  but  the  state  of  doubt  *' 

**  Shall  be  ended  forthwith,^*  said  Magnus. 
<^  Leave  the  affair  to  me.  Rely  upon  it,  this 
journey  to  London  is  a  providential  occurrence, 
and  we  will  take  advantage  of  it.  You  go  see 
all  the  preparations  made  for  the  lady's  de- 
parture ;  stifle  your  feelings ;  check  yourself  if 
you  feel  inclined  to  abruptness ;  seem  as  kind 
as  ever.  Remember,  we  have  yet  but  slight 
grounds  to  go  upon  ;  let  the  fault  of  harshness 
not  rest  upon  you.  I  will  go  with  you,  and 
take  my  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day." 

If  one  did  not  know  that  all  this  was  true, 
and  had  happened,  would  it  be  believed  that 
a  man  of  Mortimer^s  sense  and  spirit — of  Mor- 
timer's high  breeding  and  knowledge  of  the 
world— could  have  consented  to  talk  with  any 
other  man,  no  matter  whom,  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject and  in  such  a  strain  F  —  that  jealousy,  *- 
and  that  most  peculiar  jealousy  of  others,  origi- 
natii^,  as  we  have  already  seen^  in  diffidence 
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of  himself,  —could  ao  hf  hftve  dehued  hb 
mind,  and  changed  the  naliire  of  Us  fedinigi^ 
as  to  have  thrown  him  into  the  power  of  tvo 
such  persons  as  Colonel  Magnuty  the  n%btiait 
of  his  friends,  and  Mr.Wilkiii8»  the  DflUMrt 
and  most  subservient  of  his  domestiGS? 

So  it  was ;  and,  after  what  we  haye  seen  sod 
read,  it  is  quite  clear  thftt  the  edforfts  of.  the 
subordinate,  whose  assodation  in  the  lei^e 
against  his  wife  Mortimer  never  meotioiicd  to 
Magnus,  were  in  no  dqpree  inferior  to  those  of 
his  more  important,  although  unGonaciouSt  oonh 
federate. 

Mortimer,  who  seemed  to  have  plaoed  himesif 
implicitly  under  the  tutdage  of  hb  ezeniplsiy 
friend,  acceded  to  all  his  suggestions  as  th^ 
related  to  his  apparently  attentive  and  nfiec^ 
tionate  superintendence  of  the  pcooeedlngs  -OMW 
nected  with  Helen's  departure;  and  tht  Qristss 
and  Pylades  of  Sadgrove  joined  the 
jointed,  half-expectant  psrtj,  who, 
by  the  announcement  of  their  fidr 
departure  under  suoh  painfnl 
considered  it  absolutely  ncossssry  o|  lenH  a|i 
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postpone  their  arrangemeDta  for  the  day^s  di- 
venioDS  till  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  their 
tone  of  sorrow  being  taken  from  their  host, 
who  merely  regretted  that  Helenas  feelings 
prompted  her  to  make  the  journey  which,  from 
the  contents  of  her  mother»in-law^s  letter,  he 
felt  assured  would  be  too  late  to  secure  the 
object  she  had  in  view. 

And,  while  all  this  worldly  scene  was  acting 
below,  what  was  passing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  nursery  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  many  whispering  interviews  between  Francis 
and  Mary  Mitcham,  and  out  of  which  so  many 
materials  for  mischief  had  been  collected. 

Francis  Blocksford  no  sooner  heard  of 
Hden's  projected  expedition  to  London,  than 
he  resolved  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  at 
hand.  Mary  was  going  with  her  :  the  thought 
of  her  departure,  painful  as  it  was  of  itself, 
was  coupled  in  bis  mind  with  the  certainty  of 
losing  her  eternally.  Left  alone  with  her 
mistress,  the  secret  would  be  betrayed.  Won 
by  Hden^s  kindness,  and  melted  by  sympathy 
for  her  grief,  she  would  own  to  her  the  whole 
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history  of  thoir  stiaclimcnl.  The  idea  wai' 
niodoess.  His  heart  and  mind  were  filled  wiih 
the  one  thought:  his  head  ached,  —  bin  limbs 
trembled, — his  hands  were  icy  cold,——  bis  eyes 
burned  :  see  her  be  must  Five,  six,  seven 
times  did  he  make  errands  for  himself  to  his 
apartment  upon  the  staircase,  which  led,  as  wc 
already  know,  also  to  the  nursery  and  to  Mary 
Mitchani's  room  ;  he  saw  lier  not.  He  would 
have  stricken  some  chords  on  his  guitar  to 
attract  her  attention,  hut  that  Helen 
ing  and  in  sorrow.  Again  he  paced  the  pmr\ 
sage,  and  not  again  in  vain :  at  length  be 
the  object  of  his  search  and  solicitude. 

"  Mary,  Mary  !"   said   he,   in  a  tremuloi 
voice,  scarcely  articulate,  his  tongue  cleavji 
lo  his  mouth,  — "  for  Heaven's  sake  !   Mi 
one  mom  en  t." 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and,  laying  her  finj 
on  her  lip,  passed  on.    He  re-entered  his 
—  affected  to  look  for  some  book  or  paper, 
sat  down  as  if  to  write,  —  did  write,  and 
iremulousness  of  his  hand  came  out  afterwi 
in  evidence  against  him.     Again  Mary  p( 
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his  door,  or  would  have  done  bo  ;  but,  mad- 
dened by  the  thoughts  which,  we  know,  occu- 
pied his  mind,  he  drew  her  into  the  room,  and 
closed  it. 

**  Hear  me,  Mary,**  said  he,  clasping  her  to 
his  heart:  *^  I  am  this  day  my  own  master, 
ready  and  resolved  to  redeem  my  pledge,-— 
ready,  too,  to  fulfil  my  promise  made  to  you. 
You  love  me,  and  you  have  owned  it :  the  cri- 
sis of  my  fate  has  arrived.  You  leave  this  with 
Helen  iu  an  hour.  If  you  go  with  her  to  Lon- 
don, if  you  see  your  mother  there,  you  will 
consult  her  upon  this  attachment  of  ours, — for 
we  both  love,  Mary — she  will  give  you  worldly 
reasons  why  you  should  tell  Helen,  and  take 
her  advice;  she  will  tell  Mortimer;  Morti- 
mer will  tell  my  mother,  and  we  are  lost !  — 
and,  by  Heavens!  Mary,  unless  you  wish  to 
have  my  blood  upon  your  head^^ 

"Oh  I  Mr.  Blocksford,""  said  Mary,  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf,  "  donH  speak  so  loud  !  I 
hear  Mrs.  Mortimer  in  the  passage  :  let  me  go^ 
for  Heaven's  sake! — If  you  do  care  for  me,  let 
me  go  !*" 

VOL.  Ilff.  H 
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'^  Care  for  you,  Mary  !**  odd  Fnutcit,  — - 
^'  what  words  are  these?  Listen,  listen :  now, 
be  caloi, — ^be  still !  We, — be  etQl!  This  jour- 
ney gives  us  the  opportunity  of  aU  others  to 
he  sought  for  :  — there  ^s  nobody  oomin||f,  lore  I 
Hear  me :  Helen  stops  to  deep  at  Oxford  to- 
night ;  when  she  is  gone  to  reit,  yoa  will  be 
free.  I  will  be  there ;  a  chaise  shall  be  ready 
to  receive  you,  and  we  will  start  thence  to 
Scotland,  where  you  will  become  ndne  for  ever. 
Thence  we  will  return,  and  the  knot  once  tied, 
my  mother,  I  know,  will  forget  and  fetgive 
all ;  and  if  she  do  not,  dearest,  I  have,-  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  a  fortune  adequate  toaU  oar 
wants  and  wishes ;  and  if  she  refuse  her 
tion  to  our  marriage,  I  am  content  to 
your  love,  even  if  her  future  hatred  is  entailed 
upon  me.^ 

Mary,  dreadfully  agitated,  said  nothing,  Init 
left  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  FrandS ;  at 
length  the  word  "  Impossible  T  passed  her  lipe. 

''  Mary,""  said  Francis,  drawing  hct  atill 
closer  to  his  heart,  <<  the  moment  has  ariitad : 
— do  you  hate, — do  you  detest  me  ?• 
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*^  No,  DO  r  said  Mary,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  why  should  I  P'^ 

*^  Tben,^  said  Francis,  scarcely  able  to  give 
the  question  utterance,  "  do  you  love  roe, 
Mary?^ 

Her  hand  remained  clasped  in  bis :  the  grasp 
was  not  relaxed. 

"  Let  me  go,  Francis,  —  pray,  let  me  go,"" 
said  the  trembling  girl. 

^*  Francis,^  whispered  Blocksford  to  himself, 
—  "  she  calls  me  Francis  !*' 

^^  Mary,"  said  he,  **  in  a  hurried  yet  resolute 
tone,  "  I  trust  you,  —  I  rely  upon  you,  —  at 
twelve  to-night  at  Oxford  !  I  shall  easily  find 
out  at  which  inn  you  stop.  At  twelve !  — 
for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  deceive  me  !'* 

Mary  decidedly  pressed  his  hand,  and  rush- 
ed out  of  the  room.  Blocksford  threw  him- 
self upon  the  sofa,  and  hid  his  eyes :  —  was 
it  a  dream  ?  —  was  it  reality  ?  Did  he,  in 
truth,  possess  the  treasure  he  had  so  ardently 
sought;  or,  at  least,  was  it  so  immediately 
within  his  grasp.  It  seemed  like  a  bright 
vision ;  but  bis  delight,  even  in  the  moment  of 
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triumph,  was  accompanied  qi^  •|y!^MWtioi>-(Bf 
dreitd  at  his  long  hoped-for  aueqaa.  .  TIw  tih 
stant  he  felt  himself  secure,  tbfie  amae  q^  bjw 
mind  a  crowd  of  thoughU  which  had  neytt 
before  entered  it,  —  caret,  leaponntwlitiei^  aiid 
a  thousand  incidents,  ioTolnqg  ctren  the.ds- 
tails  of  the  expedition.  Ai  tar  u  theae  wara 
concerned,  he  resolved,  lest  he  diotild  have  no 
other  opportunity  of  mligfatening  the  fair  oon- 
panion  of  his  intended  exeurwia,  to  write  a 
note,  which  he  would  convey  to  her  aa  die  wa* 
starting,  which  would  ensure  the  Bueoeea  of 
the  adventure ;  and  accordingly,  wiA  aa  mneh 
composure  as  he  was  msst^  of,  be  aerawlad 
these  lines : 

"  It  is  natural,  dearett*  that  yoor  leeliiigf 
should  be  deeply  afifected  at  thia  mamait ; 
bnd  I  own  that  nothing  but  .lay  joonvkiiai^ 
that   this  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  loat, 

would  have  induced  me  to  be  aq  ptffmptoffi.fi 
but,  as  you  have  made  me  the  jiapjilaft  tif 
liappy  men,  few  worda  may  aava  WPwd^fOt^ 
ble.     Whether  you   wtap  at  *_'am,..^^tm^\/a^ 
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^  The  Angel,^  of  course  I  shall  know :  trust 
to  me  for  the  rest,  and  fear  nothing:  I,  of 
course,  have  plenty  of  friends  in  Oxford,  and 
at  either  house.  I  believe,  knowing  your  kind 
and  tender  heart,  that  parting  from  the  dear 
children  will  give  you  the  severest  pang  of  all ; 
but  you  must  not  let  that  feeling  get  the  bet- 
ter of  those  which  you  own  I  have  inspired. 
Heaven  bless  you !  Before  this  time  to-mor- 
row we  shall  be  safe  from  the  persecutions  of 
all  spies  and  enemies.     Remember,  —  twelve ! 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  F.  B." 

He  might,  however,  have  spared  himself 
this  little  address ;  for,  his  door  being  still 
ajar,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  a  soft,  short 
cough,  which  he  recognized  to  be  that  of  his 
Mary,  and  which  was  of  a  character  to  which 
the  Faculty  have  assigned  no  particular  desig- 
nation. He  started  up :  sure  enough  Mary 
was  there. 

**  Go  down,  —  pray,  go  down  !''  said  she. 
**  Mrs.  Mortimer  is  gone  down  already ;  they 
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are  just  going  to  luncbaoa :  if  yte>4bif  ^bbfty, 
ve  shaU  be  discorerad.  l-^Ut 'ihtl  -  Otrt 
pray,  think  better  of  it  I  — iMBtallMrUaMft*' 

"  No,  no,  do]"  and  VnofAai'f^yam  Iwnr 
promiBed.  Mind,  I  thall  be  Awee  -MtoliLiJjF 
will  give  you  notice :  —it  «fll tai  ■!!  Mglil,  ««lj 
upon  it."  . 

"  Th«%,  then,  go  now,  ttm  S.m,vam*»  nke  !** 
said  Mary.  "  Oh  !  what  oa  owth  vttl  hiaawi 
of  me  1" 

"  Luncheon  is  ready,  »»"  i^  Mt.  WHkuM* 
who  had  taken  upon  biimdf  a  oa*  dmeUr 
upon  this  special  occanon,  and  fatignad  hfin^ 
self  to  volunteer  the  anDOunoeiiMat,  fbr  what 
purpose  Francis  did  not  mueOy  wdanWd. 
but  Mary  did.  Blockaford  aid,  **yflrf  va^" 
with  an  extremdy  ill-Mted  i 
Him  Mitcham  looked  upon  the  I 
m  she  felt,  for  the  last  tinik  i 
contempt  in  which  there  «•>  na  attuf  at  JL 

"  Upon  my  wmxl !  my  daarllra.  IfoTttaM^ 
said  Lady  Mary,  **yon  are  valimtakitg-m 
great  performaoce,  —  a  jamMf  «f  K  biMtad 
and  twenty  miles,  alona  I"  -■<.-'..:    .,t 
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''Oh!  nothing,''  taid  Helen,  ''when  the 
heart  is  interested;  besides,  in  these  days  of 
civilization,  a  lone  lady  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  many  perilous  adventures,  while  protect- 
ed by  the  presence  of  her  maid  and  a  man- 
senrant  and  two  postillions.*" 

"Upon  my  honour!''  said  Lord  Harry, 
"  I  do  think  one  of  us  ought  to  oflTer  himself 
as  cavalier,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  being 
here  prevents  Mortimer's  going  with  you.'^ 

"  No,''  said  Mortimer ;  "  Helen  knows  my 
reasons  for  wishing  her  to  leave  me  behind. 
I  should,  I  assure  you,  make  no  ceremony, 
if  that  were  not  the  case ;  nor  need  our  both 
going  at  all  disturb  you  so  long  as  Colonel 
Magnus  and  Mr.  Blocksford  are  here :  they 
know  the  ways  of  the  house,  and  are  quite 
capable,  either  one  or  the  other,  to  be  my 
locum  tenens^ 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
yoUf  Frank  ?"  said  Captain  Harvie  to  Francis, 
as  he  took  his  "  seat  at  the  board." 

"  Matter  I"  said  Blocksford,  — ''  nothing  is 
the  matter  with  me." 
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**  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  iMking'^ks  Ae 
does,  Mrs.  Mortimer?'^  said  the  Cftptaia.^ 

^^  Come,''  said  Francis,  ^  don't  worry  mt ; 
I  want  some  luncheon.'' 

^^  Your  hand  is  not  over  steady,"  aaid  Mag^ 
nus,  casting  a  significant  look  at  Mortimer; 
—  "  what  has  flurried  you  ?** 

^^  Nothing,"^  said  Francis,  colouring  crimson. 

^'  Umph  I''  said  Mortimer,  whose  glanoe  at 
Magnus  Helen  saw;  and  too  quickly  guessing 
its  import,  —  too  well  knowing  the  cause  of 
her  arch-enemy's  hatred, — her  cheek,  pale  as 
death  before,  caught  the  infection,  and  fired 
with  rage.  This  really  inconsequential,  but 
unfortunate  exhibition,  was  not  lost  upon 
Lady  Mary  or  her  friends,  who  all  exchanged 
looks,  none  of  which  were  lost  upon  Mortimer. 

The  struggle  with  her  contending  feelings 
was  too  much  for  poor  Helei^  who  burst  into 
tears,  and  quitted  the  taUe.  Mortimer  did 
not  follow  her ;  Lady  Mary  did,  —  lor  die 
knew  enough  of  all  the  histoiy  to  pity,  at- 
though  her  great  delight  was  only  to  alarkn 
her.      The  carriage   was  shortly  brought  to 
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the  door;  ood  then  the  wretched  husband  — 
for  what  elae  was  he  ?  —  proceeded  to  his  still 
more  wretched  wife  to  announce  its  arrival. 

During  the  incidental  preparations  for  the 
departure,  Magnus  watched  poor  Francis  like 
a  Ijnx :  he  hoped,  in.  the  activity  of  his  sur* 
veillancey  to  pick  up  some  of  those  ^^  trifles 
light  as  air,^  upon  which  he  might  give  some- 
thing like  a  colouring  to  the  suspicions  he  had 
all  along  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  Mortimer's 
mind ;  and  he  was  most  fortunate :  for  poor 
Francis,  the  very  first  day  after  he  had  legally 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  having  done, 
perhaps,  —  at  least  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
—  the  most  indiscreet  thing  he  possibly  could 
do,  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  far 
beyond  the  Colonel's  most  sanguine  hopes. 
Full  of  the  anticipation,  — -'  not  of  his  future 
life,  for  that  was  by  far  too  remote  an  object 
for  his  young  and  sanguine  mind,  —  but  of 
his  arrangements  for  the  day  and  night,  and 
the  journey,  and  the  marriage  ;  and  of  the 
thought  that  she  who  was  to  be  the  partner 
of  his   existence,  the  sharer   of  his  fate   and 
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fortunes,  was  to  be,  before  his  eyes,  packed 
up  in  the  rumble  of  a  carriage  in  a  hot  day, 
with  a  huge  plush- wearing  footman,  who,  be- 
cause the  seat  was  so  narrow,  would,  for  mere 
convenience  sake,  in  all  probability  carry  his 
urm  round  the  slender  waist  of  his  fair  compa- 
nion. What  must  have  passed  in  his  mind  ? 
Magnus  recommended  an  extra  glass  of  wine 
after  luncheon  ;  but  Francis  refused  it,  and 
exhibited  signs  of  peevishness  and  irritability 
when  the  Colonel  joked  him  in  hii  way,  which 
had  never  been  previously  observable  in  his 
manner  :  — all  of  which  convinced  the  said  sage 
( 'olonel  that  he  was  doing  wonders  in  the  way 
of  discovery-making. 

The  time  fast  approached  for  poor  Helenas  de- 
])arture.  Her  parting  with  her  children,  whom 
she  loved  better  than  life,  and  from  whom 
she  had  never  yet  been  separated,  was,  indeed, 
a  trial ;  and  Mary  Mitcbam  was  so  much  af- 
fected by  the  scene,  that  Mortimer  went  the 
length  of  taking  her  hand,  and  begging  her 
not  to  agitate  herself,  —  that  she  would  see 
them  again  in  a  few  days,  —  perhaps  two  or 
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three;   at  which  remark  the  poor  girl  burst 

into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears,  and  Helen  wept 

more  than  before;  and  in  this  fashion  the  lady 

o{  Sadgrove  took  her  leave. 

She  leant  on  Mortimer'^s  arm  as  she  passed 

through  the  hall,  and   bowed   her  adieux  to 

the  few  guests  left,  for  she  could  not  speak ; 

and  when  she  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  door  was  about  to  be  closed,  she  motioned 

with  her  hand  that  Mitcham  should  accom- 
pany her  inside ;  and  this  mark  of  her  con- 
sideration —  not  altogether  unselfish  —  threw 
poor  Francis  into  a  new  fit  of  terror.  Mary 
was  to  be  left  tite^-tiU  vnth  Mrs.  Mortimer 
for  six  or  seven  hoursy  on  the  eve  of  the  decid- 
ing movement  of  her  life,  —  and  that  move- 
ment to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  so  near 
and  dear  a  friend  of  the  family  :  —  was  it 
possible  that  she  could  play  the  hypocrite  so 
well  as  to  conceal  this  important  —  most  im- 
portant fact  from  her  who  had  been  so  un- 
boundedly kind  to  her.'*  He  doubted,  —  he 
dreaded,  —  and  would  have  almost  preferred 
the   rumble  and  plush,  with   his  arm   round 
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her  waist  into  the  bargain,  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  such  a  woman  as  Helen  over  such 
a  girl  as  ^lary  in  the  way  of  inducing  a 
confidence :  but  he  might  have  spared  him- 
self all  his  anxiety.  Mary  never  let  fall  either 
remark  or  observation  which  could  in  the  re- 
motest degree  lead  her  mistress  to  suspect 
anything  more  than  she  always  had  suspected, 
namely,  that  Frank  thought  Mary  an  extreme- 
ly pretty  girl,  as  indeed  did  everybody  else; 
and  that  he  had  told  her  so,  as  indeed 
Frank,  in  his  frequent  conversations  with  Helen 
about  her,  had  confessed.  Mary'^s  only  re- 
mark upon  the  subject  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, which  was  at  all  to  the  point,  was,  — 
"  that  Mr.  Blocksford  was  a  remarkably  nice 
young  gentleman,  and  she  wished  him  all  sorts 
of  happiness." 

They  are,  however,  gone;  and  while  they 
are  on  their  journey,  at  least  as  far  as  Oxford, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  occupation  in  watching 
the  proceedings  of  other  and  very  different 
people. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

It  would  be  difficult  adequately  to  describe 
the  different  feelings  of  the  different  persons 
who  witnessed  Helenas  departure  from  the 
door  of  Sadgrove.  Mortimer  resolved  to  make 
use  of  the  period  of  her  absence  in  endea- 
vouring to  satisfy  himself  by  all  means,  fair 
and  unfair,  of  the  justice  or  groundlessness  of 
bis  long-cherished  suspicions.  Wilkins,  his 
creature,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
same  opportunity  to  confirm  those  suspicions  ; 
while  Magnus,  whose  disappointed  pretensions 
to  Helenas  favour  had  rendered  her  doubly 
hateful  to  him,  proposed  to  himself  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  Blocksford  only  just  so  far 
as  might  strengthen  him  in  the  belief  of  her 
attachment  to  Aim,  if  he  found  the  feeling 
of  affection  for  her  really  there,  -^  in   order, 
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by  the  results,  to  realize  the  anticipations  of 
Mortimer,    the    hopes   of  Wilkina,    and   the 
schemes  of  Mr.  Brimmer  Braaaeyy   by  again 
breaking  up  the  establishment  at  SadgroTe, 
and   thus  reducing  its  master  to  a  state  of 
single  blessedness,    consequent  upon   a  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife;  in  which  position  Ifag^ 
nus,   with   his    satellite,  the  attorney,   would 
have  him  as  completely  under  their  control 
as  he  had  formerly  been,  when  Magnus  had, 
in  earlier  days,  involved  him  in  all  the  mis- 
fortunes, except  one,  which  had  debased  his 
character,  and  destroyed  his  peace  of  mind. 

Magnus  knew  Mortimei^s  fiuling,—  his  lead- 
ing, ruling  passion,  it  might  be  called,—*  the 
morbid  sensibility  which  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  demerits  had  excited  in  his  heart  and 
mind,  and  which,  as  we  already  know,  could  be 
roused  to  something  like  podti^e  ^«#1^"fts  by 
the  belief  (which  more  or  less  continually  ex* 
isted  in  different  degrees)  that  he  was  despised, 
not  only  by  the  world,  but  by  Helen  her- 
self ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  her  character 
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which  the  reader  has,  id  the  course  of  his 
perusal  of  these  pages,  probably  obtained,  and 
which  Magnus  completely  possessed,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  that  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
Mortimer  adopted  to  uphold  his  fair  fame 
and  dignity,  was  precisely  that  which  was  least 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon 
hia  wife,  devoted,  as  she  was,  to  him  in  the 
outset  of  her  matrimonial  career,  warm  and 
affectionate  as  was  her  heart,  and  kind  and 
generous  as  was  her  disposition. 

Mortimer  made  no  allowance  for  the  inno- 
cent gaiety  of  a  girl,  —  for  what  else  could 
she  be  called  ? — who  had  been  courted,  sought, 
flattered,  praised,  followed,  and  cried-up  to 
the  skies  in  the  best  London  society,  whom 
he  had  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  sphere 
which  she  brightened  and  adorned,  into  a  re- 
tirement which  she  was  prepared  to  enjoy,  if 
the  seclusion  had  been  enlivened,  as  she,  in 
the  romance  of  her  mind,  had  hoped  it  would 
be,  by  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the  man 
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she  loved,  and  that  interchange  of  feeHiig  and 
sentiment  to  which  she  had  looked  fbnrard  as 
the  leading  charm  of  a  married  lile. 

But  no :  she  had  been  disappointed.  The 
total  estrangement  of  the  neighbouring  gentry 
on  their  first  arrival  at  Sadgrove  struck  her 
forcibly ;  for  it  must  be  confessed,  as,  indeed, 
it  already  has  been,  that  Helen's  notion  of 
retirement  included  the  presence  of  an  agrees 
able  society,  although,  when  she  found  thai 
circumstances  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
in  her  case,  she  was  the  first  and  readiest  to 
disavow  the  feeling,  and  declare  her  dislike 
of  country  visitings.  And  from  whom  did  she 
learn  the  reason  of  this  defection,  but  firom 
the  last  woman  on  earth  who  ought  to  have 
been  near  her  ? 

Does  anybody  suppose  that  Helen,  brought 
up  as  she  had  been  in  the  fbll  glare  of  world-' 
ly  knowledge,  could  long  continue  undcoeiTcd 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  daim  —  inflnenoe  we 
will  not  call  it  —  which  Madam  St.  Alme  as- 
serted at  Sadgrove  ?  Even  if  her  own  inno- 
cence had  blinded  her  to  the  character  of  the 
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iotimacy  which  at  tome  time  or  other  must 
have  existed  between  Mortimer  and  the  Count- 
ess,  the  amiable  activity  of  her  friends  was  not 
wanting  to  enlighten  her. 

Was  it  by  this  association,  strenuously  in- 
sisted upon  by  Mortimer,  that  she  was  to  be 
taught  to  respect  his  morals  or  admire  his 
virtues  ?  Was  it  by  his  almost  insane  destruc- 
tion of  his  once  favourite  retreat,  the  Fishing- 
Temple,  the  chief  ornament  of  his  place,  be- 
cause Helen  had  inadvertently  made  some 
remark  upon  his  earlier  attachment  to  it,  which 
he  misconstrued  into  a  reproach,  that  she  was 
to  estimate  his  mildness  and  moderation  ?  Was 
it  by  his  marked  uncourteous  violence,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  young  Blocksford, 
for  whom  Helen  entertained  feelings  of  genuine 
friendship,  chiefly  excited  by  the  kindness  which 
Mortimer  himself  generally  exhibited  towards 
him,  and  the  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  his 
welfare,  that  he  expected  to  seal  her  lips  or 
close  her  eyes,  so  that  she  might  neither  speak 
to  Francis  nor  look  on  him?  If  so,  he  was 
wrong,  —  radically  wrong,  in  his  system  and 
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principles.  Helen,  conscious  of  her  rccdtude 
and  the  purity  of  her  intentioDS,  would  imthsr 
increase  than  diminish  her  IdodiiMS  to  FnuKJs 
the  moment  she  found  herself  wounded  and  in- 
sulted by  Mortimer's  suspicions ;  —  and  so  in 
every  case  where  their  tempers  clashed* 

After  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the  boy»  she 
felt  that  she  had  a  new  claim  upon  Mortimer's 
affection,  and,  to  do  him  justice^  his  attach* 
ment  to  his  children  was  enthusiastic;  but 
still  the  same  gloom  hung  over  him  which  had 
before  oppressed  him  :  the  second,  as  we  know, 
was  a  girl,  but  she  never  excited  so  much  of 
his  affection  as  the  elder  one.  The  main  pouit 
he  carried,  in  consequence  of  these  additions 
to  his  family,  was  that  of  prolonging  his  slay 
in  Worcestershire,  and  during  one  of  the  three 
matrimonial  years  they  did  not  visit  London 
at  all. 

All  this  would  have  suited  Hdcn,  because 
the  professing  nun  at  the  altar,  on  the  day 
when  her  long  tresses  are  diom  from  her  head, 
and  her  glittering  ornaments  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, is  not  more  determined  to  lidiil  her  yawn 
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than  Helen  was  to  assimilate  herself  to  Mor« 
timer^s  tastes  and  feelings;  but  she  required 
in  return  that  confidence  and  assurance  of 
regard  which  she  knew  she  merited.  Per- 
haps, —  who  knows  ?  —  if  they  had  at  once 
proceeded  to  Sadgrove,  and  the  meeting  be- 
tween them  and  the  St.  Almes  in  France  had 
never  taken  place,  all  might  have  been  well: 
it  i%  however,  now  too  late  to  speculate  upon 
possibilities  or  probabilities,  we  hsTc  to  deal 
with  facts ;  and  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that 
after  the  most  implicit  devotion  to  Mortimer 
through  a  long  and  serious  illness,  when,  as 
the  reader  already  has  been  told,  she  watched 
the  life*breath  quivering  on  his  lip,  his  ear- 
liest remark,  when  his  returning  health  gave 
sufficient  vigour  to  his  mind  to  make  it,  was, 
that  he  was  afraid  his  young  friend  Francis 
must  have  missed  her  society  very  much. 

That  was  a  crisis;  it  was  from  what  then 
occurred  that  Mortimer  discovered  the  danger 
of  trifling  with  his  wife^s  feelings.  Her  anger 
at  that  moment  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  an 
awful  sight  to  see  one  so  young,  so  beautiful, 
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and  so  inherently  good,  torn  and  tortured  by 
rage  which  amounted  to  frensy.  Nothing  but 
the  dread  of  causing  the  cruel  man  who  had 
inflicted  the  wound  a  relapse,  prevented  her  at 
that  moment  from  flying  from  Sadgrove  to  her 
father :  her  feelings  had  way,  and  a  torrent  of 
tears  relieved  her  agony  of  mind.  Mortimer  was 
alarmed,—  subdued, — and  penitent ;  and  endea- 
voured to  assure  his  wretched  wife  that  what  he 
said  was  meant  in  perfect  good-humour.  Helen 
insisted  upon  it  that  Francis  should  never 
more  visit  the  house ;  but  Mortimer  persuaded 
her  into  the  relinquishment  of  this  condition 
by  again  assuring  her  of  the  playfulness  of 
his  remark,  and  by  pointing  out  how  in- 
judicious it  would  be  to  exclude  him  from 
their  society ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
naturally  call  for  explanation,  and  which,  al- 
though perfectly  absurd  in  itself,  might  give 
some  colour  to  a  story  to  which,  in  pofait  of 
fact,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation. 

So   completely  did  Mortimer  live  fbr    the 
world  —  out  of  which  he  had  removed  him- 
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sdf — that  the  idea  of  any  "history"  with 
which  his  name  was  connected  getting  abroad, 
agitated  him  just  as  much  as  did  the  appre- 
hension of  the  occurrence  of  anything  like 
"  a  scene "  at  home.  Peace,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  restored ;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
was,  the  exclusion  of  the  Countess  from  the 
Sadgrove  circle  during  the  following  season. 

Well,  —  revenons  a  nos  moutons^  —  Helen  is 
gone.  To  all  eyes,  J>ut  especially  to  those  of 
Mortimer  and  his  friend,  the  extraordinary 
agitation  of  Blocksford  was  evident ;  and  the 
looks  which  these  two  important  personages 
of  the  drama  interchanged  during  the  forenoon 
were  eminently  expressive  of  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  hope,*"  said  Lady  Mary  Sanderstead, 
"  dear  Mrs.  Mortimer  will  meet  with  no  acci- 
dent or  worry  on  her  journey.  I  am  used 
to  travelling  alone:  if  I  could  not  muster 
courage  for  that^  while  poor  dear  Sandy  is 
abroad,  I  don*t  know  what  I  should  do." 
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*'  In  these  days,**  said  MortiBiert  ^  as  I 
told  Helen,  there  are  not  many  perils  to  be 
apprehended." 

''  Come,  Blocksford/'  said  Magnaa,  **  let 
you  and  I  take  a  stroll  down  to  the  river.  Is 
the  fly  up  yet  ?"" 

"I  —  I  ** —  stammered  Francis^  ••  have  aone 
letters  to  write ;  one  to  my  mother,  —  and  *  — 

''  Dutiful  boy  r  said  Lady  Mary,  with  one 
of  her  most  captivating  looks.  **What  a 
charming  thing  it  must  lie  to  haTe  such  a  son ! 
—  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Mortimer?* 

<'  Delightful !"  replied  the  master  of  Sad- 
grove,  not  quite  master  of  hbnsdft  inasflnich 
as  lie  knew  enough  of  Lady  Mary  Sanderstead 
to  know  that  she  seldom  wasted  her  werda» 
or  said  anything  without  some  meaDing." 

^<  I  hope,"  said  Magnusi  **  that  when  kis 
boy  grows  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  Mr.  Bloeks* 
ford,  he  will  be  equally  dutiful,  and  that  we 
shall  be  all  alive  to  see  it.^ 

'^  Is  the  Countess  coming  ov«(  ?**  said  Lady 
Mary  carelessly  to  Francia^  koowiDg  pcrfeoliy 
well  that  she  was  not. 
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*^  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Francis,  per- 
fectly convinced  at  the  same  moment  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  any 
such  thing. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  linger  long 
over  these  minor  manifestations  of  worldly 
feelings,  while  so  much  of  real  importance  to 
all  parties  most  immediately  concerned  is  im- 
pending. The  amusements  of  the  day  went 
on  as  usual,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Helen  was 
not  much  missed.  At  the  accustomed  period 
the  carriages,  the  horses,  and  everything  else 
which  contributed  to  make  up  the  amusements 
of  the  morning,  were  all  at  the  door,  as 
usual;  even  while  poor  Helen  was  travelling 
from  scenes  of  gaiety,  in  which  her  heart  re- 
posed not,  to  those  of  grief  and  sorrow,  in 
which  it  was  so  deeply  engaged.  What  then  ? 
Lady  Mary,  when  seated  in  her  delightful 
little  carriage,  with  the  two  fat,  long-tailed 
ponies,  which  she  loved  to  drive  before  her, 
and  Lord  Harry,  whom  she  loved  to  lead,  by 
her  side,  thought  no  more  of,  and  cared  no 
more  for,  the  weeping  Helen,  than  she   did 
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-—let  me  take  care  of  what  I  mey^*^ta(t  the 
veteran  Captain  Sandersteady  widi  the  coecMi- 
nut  head,  who  was  pottering  aboat  in  tike 
Mediterranean,  and  whom  she  had  married 
only  because  he  was  next  but  one  in  remaiiH 
der  to  an  earldom,  blessed,  as  many  an  earl- 
dom is  not,  with  an  adequate  fixtune  for  its 
maintenance. 

To  anybody  else  there  might  have  arisen 
some  difficulty,  as  being  the  only  lady  left  at 
Sadgrove ;  —  not  so  to  Lady  Mary :  she  oould 
not  go  to  the  Fogburys  before  a  certain  day, 
and  she  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to  in  the  inter- 
mediate time.  In  a  woman  of  spirit,  there  is 
nothing  like  independence;  and  the  moment 
she  establishes  a  character  for  that  truly  Eng^ 
lish  quality,  she  may,  of  course,  do  what  she 
likes.  Having  dropped  a  few  "  natural  ^  tears 
for  Helen's  misfortunes,  she  soon  resumed  her 
wonted  gaiety,  and  volunteered  the  oommand 
of  the  house,  which  Mortimer,  with  one  of 
his  sweetest  smiles,  accorded  her;  and  so  she 
was  installed  accordingly.  The  ioabilitj  of 
the  Fogburys  to  receive  her  eiaetly  on  the 
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daj  which  she  selected,  she  was  compdled 
to  eodure  the  society  of  Colonel  Magnus, 
whose  presence  was  rendered  doubly  hateful 
to  her  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  a 
universal  spy, — a  watchman-general  of  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  ;  still,  as  the  evil 
was  irremediable,  she  resolved  to  fasten  her- 
self upon  the  master  of  the  house  during  her 
brief  stay,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  lynx  from  the  liaison  which 
had  been  notorious,  —  even  in  the  newspapers, 

—  for  many  years. 

All  her  ladyship's  gaiety  and  playfulness, 
however,  went  but  a  little  way  to  divert  Mor- 
timer^s  attention  from  the  marked  abstraction 
of  Blocksford.  His  almost  sharp  refusal  of 
Magnus's  invitation  to  walk  ;  even  his  evasive 
answer  about  his  mother^s  visit  to  England, 
•— *  a  new  proof  of  his  powers  of  dissimulation, 

—  struck  deeply  into  Mortimer's  mind ;  and' 
every  succeeding  ten  minutes  of  the  period  in 
which  Frank  remained  in  his  presence,  added 
to  the  conviction   on   his  mind   that  HelenV 

VOL.  in.  I 
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departure  was  the  cause  of  the 
alteration  in  his  conduct  and  inaMiBt'* 

NHmporte  was  the  motto^ — aadttWttj; 
Lady  Mary  and  Lord  Harry  is  tlw.paHlj 
ton, — away  cantered  Hanrie,  -«-aiid  mwmf  nfe 
together  Mortimer  and  Magnus,  FiiBii'ha»" 
ing,  for  the  first  time,  declined  ifadr  flPMCy. 
What  the  conversation  —  what  tiie  envsiaeavf 
the  two  friends  might  have  beaB«  fiv  lie  il  froni 
us  even  to  conjecture.  AU  theft  is  neotsiuy 
for  us  to  know  is,  that  having  eejoyed  -*«»{whm 
sort  of  enjoyment  it  was  can  beat  he.,e|HMffci 
ated  by  reading  in  the  maganiiea 
of  some  respectable  geetlemao  Juat 
who  for  many  years  had  emjoytd  an  eiffWJHnglj 
bad  sUte  of  health,)  —  tbdr  itiiMlBil  4l|»<l 
titty  they  returned  to  the  hoaie»  vl|fl»JBi|. 
ters  went  on  much  as  usual  till^img4ii<fb- 

The  eflects  produced  by  tib^ln*  tmmmtMn 
not  evident  or  visible:  but  whae» ■  ujpiP ,'^hii 
^cial  occasion,  the  second 
the  extra  ten  minutes^  law  had  lyeen 
dinner  was  actually  anngun^eji  nnd^e^.  ^Ef*. 
Frafids  Blocksford  appeared^ 
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was  the  consternation  of  the  master  of  Sad- 
grove.  Nobody  knew  when  or  whither  the 
young  gentleman  had  gone:  Mortimer  was  fear- 
fully agitated ;  Lady  Mary,  however,  preferring 
her  soup  to  the  suggestions  which  were  made 
by  divers  and  sundry  persons  in  and  of  the 
household  as  to  his  destination,  said,  with  one 
of  the  sweetest  simpers  into  which  her  bright- 
ly-vermilioned lips  could  twist  themselves, — 
"  I  really  don't  think  it  either  fair  or  hos- 
pitaUe  to  make  such  very  urgent  enquiries 
aflter  a  gentleman  of  Frank^s  age.'''* 

The  mystery  in  which  his  sudden  depar- 
ture was  involved  was  exceedingly  arousing 
to  Lady  Mary,  to  Lord  Harry  Martingale, 
and  to  Captain  Harvie ;  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
pleasing  to  the  magnificent  Magnus;  but  it 
was  torture  to  the  master  of  Sadgrove. 

Not  a  sound  that  could  reach  the  dinner- 
room  fell  upon  his  ears  but  he  hoped  it  might 
be  somehow  connected  with  the  return  of 
Francis.  He  sat  and  talked,  and  even  smiled, 
but  the  extraordinary  disappearance  of  this 
hated  —  yet  naturally  loved  —  rival  was  an 
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event  against  which  he  could  nut  successfuIlT.' ' 
rallj ;    and   Lady  Mary    being   the  only    UdT    I 
left)  and  being  not  at  all  anxious  to  inimura 
herself  in  the  drawing-room  alone  tu  wait  the 
*'  coming  men,"  sAte  lingered  longer  than  usual    | 
at  the  dinner-table,    until  her  stay  seemed  to 
Mortimer  eternal,  so  anxious  was  he  to  mak^ 
some  further  enquiries  after  the  missing  gueaU    ' 
At  length  her  ladyship  quitted  her  seat  at   I 
the   board,   and   Mortimer,   excusing   himself  J 
to  the  men,  hastened  tu  his  own  room,  whithn 
he  insltmily   summoned   the   trusty   Wilkinsi 
—  as,  indeed,  Wilkins  was  perfectly  well    a»-  j 
sured    he    would.       From    his   evidence,    deli^  J 
vered,   as   the   reader   may  easily  imagine, 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  give  it   poiat^  J 
and    tend   to   produce    the   effects   by   whidt  ] 
he    hoped    to  aggrandize    himself,   Mortimer 
gathered  that  Blocksford  had  ordered  one  of 
the  saddle-horses, —  Mortimer's  horses!  —  anti    . 
having  first  despatched  a  boy  with  his  "  carpeU  J 
bag,"  —  in  all  probability  to  Worcester,  —  bod  . 
told  the  groom   who  brought  out  the  horsey 
that,  if  he  did  not  return  that   evemug,   the  , 
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boy  who  bad  taken  tbe  bag  could  bring  the 
said  horse  back  to  SadgroTe. 

**  The  boy  with  the  horse  is  not  returned  ?* 
said  Mortimer. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Wilkins,  **  I  believe  not ; 
—  but  —  I  —  should  think  it  very  improbable 
that  Mr.  Blocksford  will  be  back  to-night.** 

"  Why  ?"  said  Mortimer ;  **  what  are  your 
reasons  for  thinking  so  ?'^ 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,''  said  Wilkins ;  «  but"— 

Now  the  villain  did  know  ;  he  knew,  as  cer- 
tainly as  we  do,  that  Francis  Blocksford's  de- 
parture from  Sadgrove  was  consequent  upon 
Mary  Mitcham's  journey  towards  London  ; 
and,  although  he  did  120^  know  the  particulars 
of  the  arrangement  for  carrying  Frank's  mad 
scheme  into  execution,  he  could  in  one  in- 
stant have  relieved  Mortimer's  mind  from  the 
growing  anxiety  with  which  it  was  tortured, 
and,  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  girl's  name, 
have  diverted  his  thoughts  into  another  chan- 
nel, and  saved  that  which  might  have  been 
a  happy  family  from  misery.  But  that  was 
not  kis  game :  he  was  playing  for  the  ruin  of 
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old  Crawley,  and  the  possewriaii  tf'  Hit'' 
stewardship ;  and  the  fellow  bdttfi^.feudUiood 
to  thank  Providence  for  haviikg  tfBndfid  him 
so  speedy,  so  unexpected,  and  mwmk  tn^ift 
portunity  of  gaining  his  point 

Shakspeare,  who  has  better  aiid  thaDaaj* 
body  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  p<wfaa«»rf 
jealousy,  has  described  ittf  workiiiga  ^  Mi- 
nutely, that  it  would  be  as  Tain  'aa  oidkaa  to 
expatiate  upon  its  power  over  Hartfancr.    Vmt 
months,  —  nay  years,  —  he  had  beeo  lirood- 
ing  over  the  one  subject  which  had  n  long 
since  taken  possession  of  hit  mind.    That  Jk 
had  subdued  his  feelings,  —  or  al  Jcftit  the 
expression  of  them,  —  generally  aiwaldiii^  ia 
true;  but  the  feelings  were  still  at  work:  aad 
now  that  he  connected  the  diMppfttcaaee  of 
Francis  with  the  excursioa  of  HdfH|  M  ftr 
from  being  surprised  at  the  result  he 
to  consider  it  what  he  might  havf 
and,  in  that  mood,  scaroelj  npiolid  AtlkJlB 
had  not  sooner  interfered  to  limhilf,  their 
intimacy.  •'     v  y^.'^i 

**  No,  no^**  said  Moitimert  ^i 
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-*«hewill  not  come  back  this  evening:  —  no^ 
no;  he  will  never  come  back  to  this  house  T 

«  I  donH  think,**  said  Wilkins,  —  «  I  —  it 
would  be  best  to  wait^—- it  is  not  nine  yet; 
—  and" 

*«OhI*  said  Mortimer,  *«  I  shall  wait, — 
what  else  have  I  to  do  ?  She  went  at  three, 
and'^ 

«<  Who,  sir  r  said  Wilkins,  with  a  look  of 
honest  anxiety. 

"  My  wife  r  said  Mortimer. 

«  But,  sir,**  said  Wilkins,  "  you  don't  think 
that  Mr.  Frank  is  —  is  "^ 

**  I  do  think  so,"  said  Mortimer,  pale  as 
death,  and  trembling  with  emotion,  —  **  and 
so  do  YOU !" 

'^  I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject,^  said  Wilkins ;  "  but  —  it  is 
strange.*" 

"Strange!*'  said  Mortimer, —"  it  is  cer- 
tain —  sure  as  we  are  alive  here  in  this  room  : 
-—let  me  but  wait  to  know  it.  However,  I 
must  go  to  the  dinner-room;  they  will  won- 
der what  keeps  me  from  them.     Let  me  know 
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the  moraeot  Francis  comes,  —  ha,  ba,  ha  !-~ 
he  come  ! — no,  no:  —  let  mc  know  when  tbe 
boy  returns  with  the  horse,  —  for  ihttt  will  be 
il :  —  but  not  a  word  to  anybody  else  1" 

Mortimer  returned  to  hia  gue&tn,  not  muefa 
calmed,  as  we  may  easily  suppose,  by  this  in- 
terview ;  and  Wilkina,  who  pretty  well  antici- 
pated the  results,  proceeded  to  his  room  to 
arrange  the  accounts  of  tbe  establish mmtt  I 
which  were  under  his  special  tare,  in  ord«r  ' 
that,  if  his  master  should  put  hi»  lung-desired 
threat  of  breaking  up  his  establish  meat  and 
flying  from  England  into  execution,  no  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  business,  at  least  as 
far  as  his  department  was  concerned,  should  be 
interposed  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions.        ■ 

By  ten  o'clock,  as  had  been  aniicipale^'l 
the  boy  and  horse  arrived.  Coffee  was  beinj; 
served  in  the  drawing-room :  Wilkins  made  his 
appearance,  and  crossing  over  to  Magnus,  who 
was  expatiating  upon  the  splendour  of  the  view 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  one  of  his  houses, 
gave  him  a  letter,  and,  as  he  was  quitting  tbe_ 
room,  stopped  before  hia  master's  chair, 
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in  an  undeMone  nentioiKd  that  tbe  boy  was 
oome  back. 

:  If  he  had  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  master^s 
heart,  he  oould  scarcely  have  done  him  a  greater 
iii|iiry«     The  realisation  of  his  own  prophecy, 

—  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  anticipations !  — 
prepared,  as  he  thought  himself,  and  resolved, 
as  he  believed  himself,  upon  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  should  adopt,  the  news  was  worse 
tbau  death.  He  started  from  his  chair,  and 
hurried  again  to  his  room,  bidding  Wilkins 
fidlow  him  thither. 

>*  There's  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank,**  said 
Wilkins. 

*•  A  letter  l**  cried  Mortimer  :  —  "  where 
there  '*s  life  there 's  hope  !  ^  we  may  be  saved 
yet.     Ood  grant  it  may  be  so  !     What  letter  ? 

—  who  has  it  ?  —  where  is  it  ?** 

**  I  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Magnus,"^  said 
Wilkins ;  "  it  was  directed  to  himy 

The  next  moment  brought  the  Colonel  to 
the  door  of  the  room. 

"  Is  Mr.  Mortimer  here  ?**  said  he,  seeing 
only  Wilkins. 

I  5 
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"  Yes,  air,"  said  the  man. 

Magnus  entered  the  room,  trembling  «i(h 
agitation,  and  looking  as  pale  aa  usual,  and 
eveo  paler  tban  his  friend. 

"It  is  so  [  —  I  know  it  all  T  irried  MaA  | 
timer. 

Magnu9  paused, — spoke  not,  —  but,  not  I 
aware  of  the  humiliation  of  Mortimer,  and  A 
the  consequent  importance  of  Wilkins,  wiutcil'  I 
OS  if  he  expected  him  to  leave  them.  Wilkinaf  j 
however,  seemed  inclined  to  slay. 

"  Leave    us  ! "    said    Mortimer.      WUkinit  1 
obeyed,  but  his  move  was  not  a  long  one :  he 
went  DO  farther  than   the  lobby,  and   his  ear 
was  forthwith  at  the  keyhole. 

*'  Frank,"  said  Magnus,  you  must  be  firmf'a 
—  you  must  bear  up  against  it." 

*'  Merciful  Heaven  !"  said  Hortimer. 

*   See  what  the  serpent  you  have  cheriii 
saysl 

"  Dear  Colonbi., 

*'  You  must  have  wondered  at  my  refunl^ 
to  join  you  in  your  ramble  this  morning : 
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that  moment  my  fate  was  sealed.  The  step 
I  have  taken  is  ruinous^^^but  it  was  irresist- 
ible. How  I  can  ever  palliate  my  conduct  to 
Mortimer,  or  to  my  mother,  I  know  not. 
Pursuit  is,  however,  useless :  before  this  reach* 
es  you,  I  shall  be  far  on  my  road  to  Oxford, 
whence  we  start  across  the  country.  London 
is  not  our  destination.  I  should  not  have 
written,  but  that  apprehensions  might  be  enter* 
tained  of  her  safety.  Our  minds  are  made  up 
to  the  consequences. 

^^  Yours,  in  a  state  of  distraction, 

"  F.  B.^ 

Mortimer  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
friend  as  he  read  this  most  unfortunate  letter. 
Magnus  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  the  house, 
since  his  last  return  to  it,  that  he  had  never 
noticed  either  the  beauty  of  Mary  Mitcham, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  or  the  atten* 
tions  which  Blocksford  paid  her ;  and  Morti* 
mer,  conscious  of  a  somewhat  too  tender  feel* 
ing  towards  the  girl  himself,  had  neither 
mentioned  her  in  his  letters  to  Magnus,  nor 


equivocal  corrobor 

piciooB.     Magnus, 

anything  connected 

Uitcham  tending  t 

wal  meaDiDg  of  tbi 

it  could  refer  to  n 

he  certainly  had  r»i 

to  look  forward.     1 

had  known  enough  o 

another  construction 

he  would  openly  ha 

would   have  instant 

and  produced  a  satis 

waa  exacUy  what  he 

That  he  did  not  ■ 

bility  of  its   refemoi 

^'^St  u  most  triiB. 
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it  was  liable,  to  the  ruin  of  Mortimer^s  peace 
of  mind.  But  what  will  be  aaid  of  that  basest 
of  hQiiian  beingB,  the  liateniDg  menial,  who 
having  overheard  the  reading  of  the  letter, 
and  satisfied  himself  that  its  construction 
would  almost  miraculously  further  his  vile  and 
viUanous  objects,  raised  himself  from  his  knees, 
and,  hurrying  to  his  room,  filled  a  brimming 
glass  of  port  wine,  and  drank,  by  himself  alone, 
with  fiend-like  exultation,  a  bumper  to  the 
success  of  his  odious  machinations  ? 

Mortimer  heard  the  letter  out,  and,  when 
Magnus  had  concluded,  he  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands :  Magnus  himself,  overcome  by  a  thou- 
sand contending  feelings,  no  matter  what  their 
character,   spake  not. 

"  My  friend,^  said  Mortimer,  starting  up, 
"  my  heartstrings  are  bursting  I  —  my  brain 
is  ojQ  fire !  I  have  lost  her !  —  she  is  gone  for 
icver !  —  and  with  whom  ?  God  is  just !  .Now 
am  1  taught  to  feel  the  tortures  I  have  myself 
inflicted.  When  /  triumphed,  and  Amelia  was 
the  partner  of  my  flight,  her  husband  felt  as 
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I  do  now.  WbAt  did  I  < 
myfrinidt  —  whatoftluttr'  IJIwriirhM^ 
my  friend,  the  opportindtiavtifMAlllatfM* 
oeouTTed  which  led  to  ltbj44ll||lMRif  ffoM^ 
dugnuxd  I— /  am  dighonoart^  lifcily;>l»: 
«^ ohr  »  tUi  ttt-h>-lmipltn*i<M| 

my  mind  hold?  —  nill  ny  MMH iMMll|ip'*A 
What  am  I  to  do  first  r  I  kMi|A-)#XteM 
it  all  I  —  saw  it,  —  fool  tlMt  1- WJi  ll|ifci  ll  I- 

But  it  is  now  too  latel~lA  rtrffc^^Jlt-tr^-' 
what  is  to  be  done,  !■  tot  tk«  I^MMi^V      -i^-^X 

There  can  be  no  queatfaia  taA  dl|I^.Jl»  mm 
trting  sUte  of  alFairs  waa  «aell'«»llt>|fcaHl»lftk' 
beat  and  wisest  counMillar.  Thk  I 
tion  of  Blocksford  and 
knew,  must  prohibit  any  aiipMttf 4Ml  * 
to  which  it  is  the  fashicm  to  ti 
eireumatanoes ;  but  tw 
timer's  temper  and  c1 

in  the  oonvulaiTc  af^tation  of  his  festaru, 
aftiure  him  that,  let  hJs  decision  be  what 
might,  the  result  would  be  terrible. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  Monmwr^ 
apparently  mwe  coll».'ted,  laid, — 
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^*  Mi^^as^  leare  me :  my  eoarte  is  resolved 
upon.  My  heart  is  broken;  but  I  have  de- 
served all  that  has  happened:  it  is  right  it 
should  have  happened.  I  will  act  for  myself; 
no  human  being  shall  be  involved  in  the  re» 
spoDsibility.     Go  back  to  the  drawing-room, 

—  say  I  am  unwell,  —  that  I  am  gone  to  bed, 

—  that  we  shall  meet  in  the  morning :  -^  but 
do  not  drop  a  hint,  —  do  not  whisper,— do  not 
even  look  so  as  to  create  a  suspicion  about 
Helen.  I  have  not  been  unprepared  for  this : 
my  arrangements  have  been  made  for  some 
time  in  anticipation  of  her  defection.  But 
what  meanness !— «  what  hypocrisy  !  —  and  how 
unUke  her  I  —  the  anxiety  —  the  pretended 
mad  anxiety  to  visit  her  father !  — and  now  to 
discover  that  she  has  abandoned  him,  and  the 
whole  scheme  to  fly  from  London  with  this 
wretched  boy  I  Go,  Magnus,  go ;  let  us  part 
for  the  night ;  to-morrow  you  shall  see  me :  I 
shall  be  more  at  rest, — calmer,  more  tranquil.^'* 

**  I  really  do  not  like  to  quit  you,  my  dear 
Mortimer,^  said  the  Colonel,  "  under  such 
circumstances.     I "  — 


for  1  have  much  to 

shall  pass  my  Hps 

remember  that  no 

my  sufferings  or  d 

public  news  of  the  e 

the  next  day.     Save 

of  condolence  from  t 

IiCTe.      To-morrow  J 

course.  Lord  Harry.- 

tAat,~can  join  in  the 

brave  and  worthy  ma 

service; —and  yet 

—  mercy  I  Leave  met 
me;  but,  as  yoa  va 
my  aecret." 

After  some  ineffectu 
P*rt.   Magnus   acceded 
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inl^  testildng  from  the  lAmeotaUe  event  which 
bad  occurred.  Magnus  accordingly  returned 
to  the  <lra wing-room ;  and  before  the  party^ 
reduced  as  U  wai,  separated  for  the  night, 
erery  individual  composing  it  knew  that  Mrs. 
M<Mrtimer  and  Frank  Blocksford  had  gone  off 
tugetben  Each  one  of  the  guests  had  his 
joke  against  his  host,  even  though  the  sneer 
were  clothed  in  sympathy,  and  the  ridicule 
tempered  with  pity  ;  but  Lady  Mary  at  length 
broke  up  the  conclave  by  sagaciously  observ- 
ing, **  that  if  men  who  had  excellent  wives  did 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  they  had 
nobody  to  blame  but  themselves." 


C] 
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holds  them  in  anl 

rage  and  passion. 

beyond  eTpresson 

when  Magnus  ha<i 

collected,   one  mi^ 

wholly  occupied  bj 

one  would  have  bus 

bia    SufFonnn. 
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have  been  permitted  the  priyilege  we  have  as- 
sumed, of  looking  into  that  letter-box  which  we 
have  examined,  what  ruin  might  have  been 
averted  ! — what  misery  avoided  !  But  no :  the 
wickedness  of  man  must  work  its  way,  and 
treachery  still  triumph  over  the  best  of  us.  To 
fancy  that,  having  pre-determined  his  wife's 
guilt,  and  thinking  every  woman  vicious  for 
that  he  had  found  some  to  be  so,  he  should, 
upon  the  *'  trifle  light  as  air,**  (for  so  it  was,  inas- 
much as  a  second  or  third  reading  of  the  giddy 
boy's  letter  to  Magnus  must  have  somehow 
explained  the  fatal  mistake,)  adopt  the  course 
which  was  eternally  to  blight  his  hopes  of 
peace  and  happiness,  and  turn  the  amiable 
Helen  a  solitary  outcast  upon  the  world  !  Yet 
ao  it  seemed  destined  to  be. 

After  Magnus  left  him.  Mortimer  proceeded 
to  the  nursery :  he  found  his  children  sleep- 
ing soundly.  When  they  first  met  his  eyes,  his 
agonized  mind  was  relieved  by  a  burst  of  tears, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
the  nurse  who  was  watching  over  them.  She 
saw  him  weep,  but  of  course  said  nothing  to 
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Ai«,  — only  remarking  to  the  msid,  ftftel' ite 
had  left  the  room,  that  she  TvaWy  did  not  till 
then,  think  Master  c&red  so  much  for  ^fissus, 

—  altribuling  this  burst  of  sorrow  to  the  lem- 
porary  absence  of  Helen  in  London. 

From  the  nursery  he  proceeded  to  his  wife'a 
boudoir.  The  first  objects  that  met  his  eye 
were  the  two  drawings  which  Francis  had  made 
nearly  three  years  since  for  Helen;  these,  nol 
with  the  violence  of  rage,  but  wiih  all  the  me- 
thod of  sober  sense,  he  dragged  from  the  ri- 
bands which  held  their  frames  to  the  wall,  and 
tore  into  atoms.  He  next  searched  for  her 
writing-desk,  feeling  all  the  while  like  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  dreading  lest  be  should  be 
interrupted.  He  found  it  not,  for  ii  had  been 
put  into  the  carriage  with  her  dressiog-case 
and  other  personal  requisites.  Tht«  added 
new  (uel  to  ihe  flame ;  it  was  in  ibeir  wrilinR- 
desks  that  wives  left  the  records  of  their  sin  : 

—  Amelia's  writing-desk  rose   up    in  ewidence 
against  him  on  his  trial, — but  no; — Helen 
more  artful   than  Amelia,  and   bad   taken 
precaution  to  remove  the  proofs  of  her  crimt 
nality. 
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Poor  Hden !  — there  wa&  not  in  her  writiog* 
de&k  a  liiie  that  might  not  have  been  read  at 
the  market-cross  at  mid-day  ;  she  did  not  even 
kpow  that  Mitcham  had  been  so  attentive  as 
to  give  it  to  the  servant  to  be  packed  in  the 
carriage :  however  it  was  gone. 

He  passed  into  their  bed-room,  and  stood 
and  gazed  wildly  and  vacantly  around  him, 
his.  limbs  trembling,  and  the  cold  dew  stand- 
ing, on  his  forehead ;  again  that  agonizing  pang 
which  all  of  us  have  felt  when  a  loved  object  has 
been  lost  to  us,  and  all  the  scenes  of  happiness 
which  we  have  enjoyed  together  have  flashed 
into  the  mind,  shot  through  his  heart.  What ! 
was  he  never  to  behold  her  more  ?  —  never  ? — 
oh,  dreadful  word !  —  And  where  —  where  was 
she  at  the  moment  he  was  calling  on  her  name  ? 
He  flung  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  madly 
seizing  the  pillow  she  had  abandoned,  clasped 
it  to  his  breast,  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 

Why,  —  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
dreadful,  should  these  peo[de  be  etemaUy 
parted? 

All  this  evil,  —  all  this  misery,  although 
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exemplary  sister,  Mrs.  Farohain,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  subside,  and  he  had  consented  to  her 
riait  to  his  young  and  high-spirited  wife  at 
the  time  she  volunteered  to  come  to  her. 

*'  If,^  they  say,  is  a  valuable  peace-maker ; 
but,  in  our  history,  the  very  recollection  that 
'*  if  ^  such  things  had  been  done^  and  such 
tbiDgs  had  fwi  been  done,  it  would  have  termi- 
nated differently,  almost  puts  us  out  of  patience: 
our  business  now  is  to  see  what  will  be  done. 

Having  quitted  the  bed-chamber,  Mortimer 
proceeded  down  the  back-stairs  to  his  own 
mom ;  and,  as  he  passed  a  door  which  opened 
into  the  hall,  he  heard  the  merry  laugh  still 
ringing  in  the  drawing-room  where  his  friends 
were  still  assembled.  The  echo  of  their  mirth 
made  him  shudder :  it  would  be  many  a  day 
before  those  walls  resounded  with  joyousness 
again ;  —  and  how  much  of  retrospect  that 
anticipatory  thought  involved  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

The  night  that  followed  this  was  a  night 
of  horrors.  Mortimer,  having  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  the  memorials  of  the  unoffend* 
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ing  Francis,  rang  liis  bell,  and  aunuDoned  Wil- 

bins  to  council. 

"  Lock  the  door!"  Gsid  Mortimer,  ashamed 
and  afraid  of  being  detected  by  Magnus  in 
tins  confidential  association  with  this  creatui-e. 

Wilkins  obcjed,  delighted  to  find  thai  he 
had  eupcrseded  even  the  Colonel. 

"  To-morrow  I  leave  this  place,—  for  ever  !" 

The  words  were  music  to  the  miscreant's 
ear. 

"  I  take  my  children  with  me,"  said  Mor- 
timer; *'  but  this  you  are  to  keep  secret  till 
the  morning.  I  have  tried  you,  —  found  you 
faithful :  —  you  have  my  confidence.  I  had 
promised  you  that  if — and  I  did  foresee  it  — 
1  should  ever  be  driven  to  this  extremity, 
you  should  be  left  here  in  charge  of  every- 
thing. I  will  prepare  such  a  paper  as  shall 
ensure  you  this  control.  Tell  me,  hav«  you 
been  near  the  rooms  which  that — 1  cannot 
Dcribe  him  — Blocksford  occupied  ?" 

"  1    have   been    there,    sir,"  said   Will 
"  and,  as   you   suggested,  {Jaced   hia 
and  papers  in  order.^ 


LS  snaJl 
v«  you 
mot  dft^^ 
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**  Papers  !  —  were  there  any  letters  ?  — 
any ?** 

^  Yes,  sir,**  said  Wilkins,  with  an  affected 
hesitation. 

••Go,  —  go,""  said  Mortimer, —  " fetch  me 
those  papers;  and,  mark  me,  —  not  to-night, 
but  early  in  the  morning,  tell  some  of  the 
women-servants  to  pack  up  my  wife^s  ward- 
robe* 

••  Sir  I**  said  Wilkins,  with  a  well-acted  start 
of  horror. 

••  Ay,  all,**  said  Mortimer.  ••  Her  maid  is 
gone  with  her,  but  let  any  one  of  them,  I  care 
not  which,  pack  up  everything  that  is  hers,  «— 
jewels  and  all,  if  they  are  left :  let  Bennett  do 
what  Mitcham  would  have  done  if  she  had  been 
here: — I  cannot  even  look  upon  the  records 
of  other  days :  —  have  them  all  packed  up,  and 
Mr.  Blocksford^s  things  you  can  arrange.  Send 
them  all  oiF;  send  them —  I  know  not  where  — 
best  to  her  father^  whose  sickness  and  illness 
are  all  a  fiction,  —  all  a  feint.  I  will  write  to 
hitn  mysdf  during  the  night :  I  shall  not  go 
to  bed.     You  will  see  to  all  this:  get  ready 
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whatever  accounts  are  nccewiy  to  be  set- 
tled, and  to-morrow  I  start  for  the  Conti- 
nent with  my  two  poor  innooent  babes  —  but 
again  remember,  not  a  word  to  anybody  :  you 
shall  have  ample  powers  left  to  manage  every- 
thing after  my  departure.^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  savage 
joy  which  animated  the  heart  of  this  uopriii- 
cipled  wretch  when  he  found  that  all  his  hopes 
and  expectations  were  on  the  point  of  being 
realized.  It  seemed  not  only  that  fate  and 
fortune  had  favoured  him»  but  that  Mortimer 
was  actually  playing  into  his  hands  in  a  man- 
ner almost  calculated  to  make  bim  sceptical  as 
to  its  reality. 

That  Mortimer  was  virtually  mad  at  the  mo* 
ment,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt :  his  pbh 
cidity  of  manner,  combined  with  the  fimmess 
of  purpose  which  we  have  ahneady  notioedi  was 
absolutely  awful.  To  hav»  sden  Urn  and  heard 
him  making  arrangemats*^  the  manow,  the 
effSsct  of  which  would  be  kis  etemdl  separation 
from  his  wife,  and  the  utter'  ruin  of  all  Us 
hopes  of  domestic  comfort  lot  tnn'qnOlilyrf  in 
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a  tone  and  temper  suited  to  the  commonplace 
directions  for  a  short  journey,  or  even  an 
^cursion  of  pleasure,  would  have  startled  any- 
body who  was  aware  of  his  habitual  violence, 
and  had  seen  him  in  those  paroxysms  of  rage 
to  which  he  was  subject.  Wilkins  was  per* 
fectly  astounded,  and  could  scarcely  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  his  deluded  and  be- 
trayed master  really  intended  to  ful61  all  that 
'  he  now  projected.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
active  minister  determined  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  to  bind  him  to  his  purpose. 

Having  sent  Wilkins  to  his  manifold  du- 
ties, and  having  had  a  few  minutes*  conver- 
sation with  Magnus,  who  came  to  him,  on 
his  way  to  his  room  for  the  night,  in  which 
he  ref(»rred  but  sb'ghtly  to  the  all-engrossing 
subject,  appearing  anxious  to  act  entirely  for 
himself,  without  either  seeking  advice  or  in* 
volving  others  in  any  responsibility,  he  parted 
from  him  with  the  ordinary  phrase  of  *^  We 
shall  meet  at  breakfast  ;**  and,  as  the  door 
dosed  upon  him,  felt  relieved  from  a  world 
of  anxiety  by  finding  himself  again  free  and 
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unfettered  to  take  his  own  oourte.  That  it 
was  a  desperate,  —  a  cruel  course,  no  one 
that  knew  Mortimer^s  heart  and  temper,  when 
acted  upon  by  circumstances  like  those  in 
which  he  had  so  suddenly  found  himself  placed, 
could  doubt. 

In  the  midst  of  his  doubts  and  disbelief,  of 
poor  Helen  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  satisfied 
himself  that  the  illness  of  her  father,  if  not  alto- 
gether a  fiction,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  Journey*  Theafltec- 
tionate  anxiety  of  his  unhappy  wife  to  see  that 
father,  —  to  hear  his  last  sigh,  — -  to  receive  his 
last  blessing,  was  construed  into  an  ardent  haste 
to  put  her  criminal  designs  into  execution; 
and  her  ready  acquiescence  in  his  desires,  or 
rather  her  obedience  to  his  command,  that  she 
should  go  without  him,  was  perverted  into 
an  unquestionable  manifestation  of  her  eager- 
ness to  be  rid  of  his  society. 

Convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  views,  and 
the  validity  of  his  reasonings,  he  resolved,  in 
his  uncertainty  as  to  the  destination  of  Helen 
and  her  beardless  paramour,  to  write  to  Batlcj 
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himself  the  history  of  her  crime,  detailed  in 
all  its  extremest  horrors,  and  his  final  renun- 
ciation of  her,  consequent  upon  its  commission. 
Thus  would  he  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
him  who,  according  to  his  friend  the  Colonel's 
account,  had  hunted  him  down  as  a  husband 
for  his  giddy,  flirting,  and  portionless  daugh- 
ter ;  and  stab  the  parent  while  he  spurned  the 
child. 

**  Nothing,''  says  Lavater,  "  is  so  pregnant 
as  cruelty.  So  multifarious,  so  rapid,  so  ever- 
teeming  a  mother,  is  unknown  to  the  animal 
kingdom :  each  of  her  experiments  provokes 
another,  and  refines  upon  the  last :  though 
always  progressive,  yet  always  remote  from 
the  end."**  When  Mortimer  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  writing  to  Batley,  he  almost  smiled 
with  satisfaction  at  his  own  ingenuity  in  de- 
vising misery  for  his  wretched  friend,  —  for  so 
he  once  esteemed  him ;  and,  as  if  no  thought 
of  his  brain,  —  no  action  of  his  life,  might  be 
uninfluenced  by  the  fate  which  hung  over  him, 
he  was  roused  from  the  reverie  into  which  he 
had  fallen  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  his 
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room.  The  usual  '*  Come  in^  pmeoted  to 
his  view  the  miscreant  Wilkins,  wlio^  acocnrd- 
ing  to  his  master's  orders,  had  broagfat  down 
the  papers  which  lay  on  Blockifbrd^s  taUe. 
They  consisted  of  two  or  three  aooneta,  and 
verses,  partly  original,  and  partly  trmnacribed 
from  those  popular  receptacles  for  nonaense 
upon  stilts,  the  Albums  and  Annuab ;  but, 
above  and  beyond  all  these,  was  the  hastily 
written  note,  which  we  know  he  had  address- 
ed to  Mary  Mitcham  the  evening  before, 
when,  at  the  time,  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  or  speaking  to  her 
again. 

**  I  have  brought  the  papers,  air,"    said 
Wilkins. 

**  Right,"  said  Mortimer,  —  **  give  them  to 
roe :  there,  go,  —  leave  me,  leave  me  l»-and  do 
not  come  again  till  I  ring,  or  at  least  till  you 
are  going  to  bed.  Bring  me  fresh  lights;  I 
shall  stay  here  till  morning:  I  have  modi 
to  do.'' 

Wilkins  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  MbrtiaBer, 
anxious  not  to  betray  his  weakneai  boftito  tbd 
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idiow  whom  he  had  raited  to  the  state  of  a  con- 
jfidential  oouncillor,  waited  till  the  lights  were 
brought,  and  the  man  again  gone,  before  he 
Tentured  to  read  the  papers  which  the  crafty 
villain  had  laid  before  him. 

The  first,  the  second,  the  third,  were  harm- 
less  verses,  —  all  of  love,  but  no  more;  the 
fourth  and  last  which  he  looked  at  was  the 
note,  —  tht  note  which  the  reader  remembers. 

'^  It  is  natural,  dearest,  that  your  feelings 
should  be  deeply  afiected  at  this  moment ; 
and  I  own  that  nothing  but  my  conviction 
that  this  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost, 
would  have  induced  me  to  be  so  peremptory ; 
but,  as  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  of 
happy  men,  a  few  words  may  save  us  much 
trouble.  Whether  you  stop  at  *  The  Star  ^  or 
>  The  AngeV  of  course  I  shall  know :  trust 
to  me  for  the  rest,  and  fear  nothing:  I,  of 
course,  have  plenty  of  yrteiz^fs  in  Oxford,  and 
at  either  house.  I  believe,  knowing  your  kind 
and  tender  heart,  that  parting  from  the  dear 
children  will  give  you  the  severest  pang  of  all ; 
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but  you  must  not  let  that  fediag  get  th«  bet- 
ter of  those  which  you  own  I  faste  inspired. 
Heaven  bless  you  i  Befine  tbb  time  toHuor- 
row  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  persecutions  of 
all  spies  and  enemies.    Remember, — twd?e  t 

*'  Ever  yours, 

•«  ¥.  Br 

Mortimer  shuddered  as  he  read  this  hateful 
proof  of  heartless  treachery:  his  eyes  traced  and 
re-traced,  as  if  they  were  written  in  Uood,  the 
words,  **  Remember, — twelve  P  The  thought, 
— the  notion  that  the  consummation  of  Hden^ 
ruin  and  his  own  disgrace  was  at  that  period 
pending,  maddened  him ;  and,  as  if  to  aggra- 
vate every  feeling,  and  sharpen  every  pang 
which  his  misery  involved,  at  that  moment,-* 
that  very  moment  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
shelf struck  the  hour  of  midnight!— Mortimer 
started  at  the  sound,  clasped  his  hands  on  his 
forehead,  and  fell  backwards  in  his  chain 

Truly,  indeed,  did  Mortimer  admit  the 
power  of  retributive  justice*  Some  fourteen 
years  before  this  night  of  misetyy  he  hacT  borne 
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(mm  the  arms  of  a  oanfidiDg  husband  the  wife 
wliofle  affections  he  had  won  from  her  lord, — 
lo  the  very  house  now  desolated  by  imaginary 
crime  had  he  brought  this  treasure  of  his 
heart:  there  had  she  lived  with  him,  in  all 
the  doubtful  happiness  and  feverish  anxiety 
of  unhallowed  love, — there  had  she  died ; — and 
now  came  the  avenger.  What  upon  this  earth 
is  so  terrible  as  the  black  retrospect  of  an  ill- 
spent  life  !  What  made  Mortimer's  firm  heart 
ache,  and  his  proud  spirit  quail  before  the 
ills  which  oppressed  him,  but  the  horrid  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  might  have  been,  and 
the  dreadful  recollection  of  what  he  had  been  ? 
The  combination,  altogether,  was  tremendous : 
his  former  crimes,  —  his  still  continued  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Countess  —  the  result  of 
that  acquaintance  —  the  flight  of  Helen —  her 
partner  in  that  flight. 

All  this  flashed  into  his  mind«  —  flashed  and 
burned  and  raged:  his  brain  was  maddened  ! 
He  started  from  his  seat,  and,  having  fastened 
the  door,  proceeded  to  the  table  on  which  lay 
his  pistol-case:   he  opened  it,  took  out  one 
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of  the  deadly  weapons,  ddibelmtdj  loaded  it^ 
and  then  walking  towards  thtf  glass  #liidi  was 
over  the  fireplace,  and  looking  stoadfiudy  and 
intently  on  it,  placed  the  munde  of  the  pistol 
to  his  throbbing  temple.— •One  instant  and 
all  would  have  been  orer :  a  £ttnt  sound  caught 
his  ear :  it  was  the  waking  cry  of  his  infant 
boy.  It  acted  like  magic  upon  the  distracted 
father :  the  hand  that  held  the  pistcd  fell  mo- 
tionless. 

''  God  is  just  i""  said  Mortimer,  —  "  but  he 
is  merciful.  I  hear  the  crj  of  my  child, — my 
deserted  child:  it  is  a  call  firom  Heaven  I  — 
humbly,  devoutly,  gratefully  do  I  respond  to 
it !  For  my  children,  abandoned  by  their 
mother,  will  I  live  —  yes  —  and  ecmsent  to 
bear  a  load  of  wretchedness  about  me,  and 
be  for  ever  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  soom  In 
point  at.'' 

He  listened;  no  further  sound' was  heard: 
—  the  poor  unconscious  babe  had  sank  to  deep 
again. 

With  equal  calmness  and  firmness  Morti- 
mer drew  the  charge  of  tint  pistol  wUdi  had 
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been  defttined  to  send  bim  from  a  transitory 
world  of  woe  to  one  of  eternal  punishment; 
and  replacing  it  in  its  case,  returned  to  his 
chair,  and,  after  a  self-communing  of  some 
hour  or  so,  commenced  with  a  firm  hand  the 
fdlowing  letter  to  his  father-in-law. 

Sadgroyei 
One  o'clock^  a.m.,  April  11, 18 — . 

'^  You  may  easily  imagine  the  embarrass- 
ment in  which  the  necessity  of  writing  this 
letter  involves  me ;  it  is  a  task  of  terror,  but 
it  must  be  performed.  Helen  has  left  me.  I 
have  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  doubted, 
suspected,  and  believed  her  guilty :  I  have 
even  hinted  as  much  to  her ;  but,  with  an  art- 
fulness which  I  too  late  discovered  to  be  her 
characteristic,  she  appeared  to  be  unconscious 
of  my  meaning.  It  is  all  over  now.  Under 
the  pretext  of  visiting  you  in  an  illness  which 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  never  a£9icted 
you,  at  least  to  the  extent  described,  she  quit- 
ted Sadgrove  yesterday  at  about  three  o'clock : 
at  dinner-time  Mr.  Francis  Blocksford  was  ab- 
sent :  he  has  not  returned ;  and  I  have  before 
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roe  proofs  irrefragable  that  iihaf  ^K  it  Oxfiiid» 
and  thence  took  their  departinre  tarn 
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Far  be  it  finom  me  to  ge|m>ach  foa  tar 
the  course  and  character  of  tha  fJncatiwi  wUch 
you  were  pleased  to  gi^e  Hdca  In  dw  cav» 
liest  stage  of  my  affection  tar  her,  I  alvmja 
frit  the  danger  and  diScnky  wUch  a  man 
would  incur  who  should  try  to  doiMsdeaic 
so  much  spirit  and  preCennon,  fmNired  and 
excited  as  they  had  been  by  your  omn  u»» 
limited  indulgence  of  her,  and  tha  abenrd  flat- 
tery of  a  herd  of  fopt  and  fiDol%  who  tUnk 
it  fine  to  set  up  an  idol  npon  a  pfrfiatal  m 
society,  and  worship  it,  Ood  knowa  wby  I 

**  When  you  persecuted  ne  back  to  London, 
after  I  had  quitted  it,  diifnitad  with  lAnt  I 
had  seen  of  Hdeo's  conduct  with  Lord  BUffB 
mere,  whom  she  jilted,  I  wna  weak  enoqgh 
to  belicTc  my  authority  anfidendy  aCrang!to 
render  her  the  means  of  nitiaim  ne  to  hap- 
piness :  but  no !  — tha  hope  VH 
lusioo  brief;  and  I  soosifiNnd  thatche 
of  some  very  cdd  fkianda  of  ndpshthnft  I  hnd 
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Utterly  miscalculated  the  results  of  my  mar- 
rfage,  were  but  too  wdl  founded. 

**  In  fact,  my  life  has,  for  the  last  three 
years,  been  a  life  of  misery,  —  misery  created 
by  an  anxiety  which  I  can  scarcely  describe ; 
she  universally  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence 
in  me;  she  always  appeared  estranged  from 
me,  -->  rather  afraid  of  me  than  loving  me  with 
the  frankness  and  cordiality  which  her  apparent 
ingenuousness  had  led  me  to  expect.  A  mark- 
ed effort  to  be  obedient,  and  never  to  thwart 
my  wishes,  and  a  strained  desire  to  be  remark- 
ably  careful  never  to  do  what  she  thought  I 
should  not  like,  were  not  the  genuine  fruits 
of  a  real  devoted  attachment.  In  fact,  she 
never  could  forget  that  I  had  been  devoted  to 
another ;  and,  as  I  know  from  unquestionable 
authority,  listened  with  pleasure  to  histories 
of  my  former  indiscretions:  nay,  to  such  an 
extent  did  she  carry  this,  that  very  soon  after 
our  marriage  I  found,  by  accident,  in  her 
room,  a  volume  of  a  book  containing  the  trial 
between  Hillingdon  and  myself  about  Amelia, 
selected  out  of  ten  thousand  other  volumes  in 
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my  library  for  her  special  edificAtion.  When  I 
charged  her  with  this  needless  anxiety  to  de- 
tect my  faults,  she  made  soine  pretext  that 
the  Countess  St.  Alme  had  sent  it  her  tor  tome 
other  purpose,  I  forget  what.  This  the  Count* 
ess,  however,  positively  denied  to  me;  and 
although  I  did  not  condescend  to  mention  the 
matter  again,  it  has  remained  rq^ered  in  my 
mind  ever  since. 

*^  You  may  wonder  how  what  may  appear 
to  you  a  trifle,  can  occupy  me  at  a  moment 
like  this,  when  she  has  worked  her  own  de<- 
struction  and  my  disgrace;  but,  as  I  dare 
say  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  lady  justifying 
her  crime  by  something  like  retaliation,  I 
think  it  important  to  mention  a  drcnmitanoe 
so  illustrative  of  the  spirit  upon  which  she 
has  uniformly  acted,  occurring  as  it  did  witUn 
so  short  a  time  after  our  marriage. 

*^  To  you,  who  must  be  aware  of  my  early 
and  long  intimacy  with  die  Countess  StAlmet 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Francis  Bkeksfbrd  is  the 
partner  of  Helen's  flight  will  perhaps  be  pai^ 
ticularly  shocking :  that  I  have  sense  eooogii 
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left  to  write  these  lines  is  my  only  wonder. 
I  thought  that  Helen,  during  the  last  few 
moDths,  must  have  known  more  of  this  con- 
nexion than  she  previously  did,  because  she 
made  a  condition  that  the  Countess  should  not 
pay  her  annual  visit  here  this  season  ;  but  now 
I  believe  this  exclusion  to  have  had  its  origin 
only  in  an  apprehension  that  the  Countess 
might  have  detected  the  intrigue  which  was  in 
progress  between  her  and  Francis.  If  she  were 
to  object  to  an  association  with  the  Countess 
St.  Alme  on  any  other  score,  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  you  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
intimacy  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
us,  as  well  as  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Countess's 
position  in  society,  and  that  you  never  ob* 
jected  to  her  being  an  inmate  in  your  daugh- 
ter's house. 

^^  The  line  1  have  determined  to  adopt  will 
have  been  taken  before  this  reaches  you.  By 
noon  of  this  day,  —  for*  it  is  past  midnight 
while  I  write,  —  1  shall  have  quitted  Sadgrove 
with  my  children,  who  must  be  preserved  from 
.the  contamination   which   any  further  inter- 
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course  with  their  wretehod  BMitlier  woald  is- 
voWe.  I  shall  write  by  this  pott  to  my  ■oli- 
citors  to  take  such  steps  as  Biay  he^ooosidered 
necessary  in  the  affair,  and  to  provide  Hden 
with  the  income  secured  to  her  other  as  joia* 
ture  or  by  that  most  extraordinary  clause  in 
the  settlements^  inserted,  I  believa^  at  jfota 
suggestion,  ^  in  case  of  separation/  I  really 
do  not  know  which  to  compliment  the  more, 
your  instinctive  providence  as  a  parent,  or 
your  well-matured  knowledge  dF  the  world  as 
a  man,  in  having  made  this  special  condition ; 
in  »ther  case  it  does  you  infinite  credit,  and, 
I  promise  you,  your  daughter  shall  have  fuD 
benefit  of  your  *  diplomacy,^ 

*^  What  measures  I  may  Buhteqnently  adopt 
will  be  matter  for  future  oonsidenilion:  the 
initiatory  proceedings  which  I  have  instituted 
are  simply  those  of  sending  forth  out  of  my 
house  everything  that  can  be  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  fugitives.  As  my  hand  is  atnyed 
against  taking  vengeance  upon  the  partner  of 
her  flight  by  ties  of  which  die  world  flsny  not 
be  told,  —  they  may  be  guessed' at ,-» it  wfll 
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be  of  Kttle  ooasequence  to  me  whether  or  not 
I  rid  myself  of  a  guiltj  wife  by  a  course  of 
law ;  the  feding  which  must  spare  the  life  of 
Fiancis  Blocksford,  may  extend  even  to  sar* 
mg  him  from  ruin  in  a  worldly  sense  of  the 
word.  His  fortune  is  small,  for  his  mother^s 
husband  was  reduced  in  circumstances  before 
his  death. 

^  As  I  have  already  said,  as  far  as  money 
natters  are  concerned,  your  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter is,  providentially  J  at  her  ease,  and  there- 
fore my  care  for  her  future  career  is  at  an  end. 
She  may  rest  assured  I  shall  never  farther 
interfere  with  her :  the  connexion  she  has 
formed  may  secure  her  a  happiness,  upon 
which  I  shall  never  intrude,  and  a  tranquil- 
lity, which  I  have  no  disposition  to  disturb. 
The  only  point  upon  which  1  take  my  stand 
is,  as  regards  the  children.  Within  eight- 
and-forty  hours  of  the  moment  in  which  I 
write  this,  they  will  be  removed  beyond  her 
reach,  never  to  be  restored  to  her  sight  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  shun  and  revolt  from 
her  whom,  if  her  own  misconduct  had  not 
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destroyed  the  daim,  they  oii^rt  to  hxwt  lovied 
and  obeyed. 

''  Mark,  this  is  the  last  bttcr  that  yott  will 
ever  receive  from  me.  Tea  thoikiaild  circom- 
stances  had  estranged  you  from  me  previous' 
ly  to  this  horrid  disgrace ;  your  brother,  aa  I 
have  frankly  admitted,  I  nerer  could  endure; 
and  the  person  whom  you  hare  thought  proper 
to  marry  appears  to  be  by  no  mean  an  unlikdy 
confidante  in  the  scheme,  the  auooem  of  whidi 
imperatively  separates  us  for  iever. 

*^  I  have  left  to  the  aenranta  the  immediate 
removal  of  everything  from  Sadgrove  bdong- 
ing  to  Helen,  with  directions  to  send  the  whole 
of  her  personal  property  to  your  bouse^  and 
with  it  whatever  the  Tiper  I  haTC  cherished 
in  my  bosom  may  have  left  behind  him.  I 
dismiss  them  both  tat  ever  from  my  mind : 
—  my  deepest,  bitterest  curses,  bt  upon  their 
heads !  Mark  me,  again,  hi  coBduskln,  —  no 
supplication  with  regard  to  the  cUUren,  no 
remonstrance,  no  palliatioB,  no  oplaaatioii, 
nothing  will  avail,  —  I  repeat  solemnly  and 
finally,  they  will  never  see  their    wmatoval 
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fflocher  until  I  have  taught  tbem  to  hate  and 
despise  her. 

^'  If  I  fkncied  jou  were  an  hundredth  part 
so  ill  as  the  deceiver  painted  you,  I  would 
not  inflict  this  letter  upon  you ;  but  her  false* 
hoods  are  now  hud  bare^  and  I  discredit  the 
whole  story.    If  you  feel  yourself  aggrieved, 
or  are  wildly  romantic  enough  to  espouse  your 
ruined  daughter's  cause,  a  line  *  forwarded  **  to 
my  solicitors  shall  afford  you  the  opportunity 
of  vindicating  her  and  exposing  yourself  at 
any  time  you  may  suggest.    Whatever  reflec- 
tions your  conduct  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
marriage  may  suggest,  I  shall  not  so  far  shel- 
ter myself  under  my  own  opinions  as  to  re- 
fuse you,  even  now,  the   consideration  of  a 
gentleman. 

«*  F.  M.'* 

Mortimer,  besides  this  letter,  wrote,  as  he 
said  he  should,  to  his  solicitors,  apprizing 
them  of  what  had  occurred,  and  directing 
what  should  be  done;  for,  be  it  understood, 
that  men  who  have  extensive  connexions  and 
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▼arious  concerns  to  condacty  bemg  thrown  into 
difFerent  circles,  for  different  purposes  inv** 
riably  use  more  than  one  lawyer.  lu  tbe 
management  of  his  affairs,  properly  so  to  be 
called,  Mortimer  naturally  cmisulted  Bis'  ttili^ 
citors,  who  were  men  of  character,  of  bdnotnT, 
and  of  reputation ;  but  in  the  jugglery  of 
usurious  money -raising,  compromising  dirty 
actions,  and  all  such  business,  one  of  the 
grubbers  of  the  profession  was  retained :  hence 
his  association  with  Mn  Brimmer  Brassey. 
Quick,  ready,  and  indefatigable*  there  was 
scarcely  any  capacity  in  which  Mr.  Brassy 
would  not  act  to  oblige  an  aristocratic  dient ; 
but  as  to  confiding  to  him  the  conduct  of  a 
case  like  this  which  had  now  burst  upon  him, 
Mortimer  would  as  soon  have  cut  off  his  right 
hand  as  permitted  their  names  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  papers,  through  wbich^ 
as  it  seemed  most  probible,  the  whole  of  llie 
particulars  must  eventually  be' given  to  the 
world.  '  • 

But  now,  could  it  be  bdievcd,  csoq^  tlfift 
we  know  it  is  true^  that  MortilBer^  «-^  nnidip 
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—absolutely  mad,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
—  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  reckless,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  of  all  that  might 
(jappen,  should  be  able  to  sit  down  and  write 
a.  letter  of  studied  insult  to  his  father-in- 
law, /wherein — (but  see  how  that  marks  hischa- 
ffcter)«—  he  could  rake  up  the  smallest  circuro- 
•tances  that  had  occurred  years  before,  and 
been  treasured  in  his  mind,  to  justify  his  ear- 
lier suspicion  of  his  wife,  who,  at  the  moment 
he  was  writing  this  very  letter,  was  on  her 
knees  praying  for  his  happiness  and  that  of  her 
beloved  children,  before  she  sank  into  a  deep 
and  sweet  sleep,  induced  by  the  journey  and 
excitement  and  exertion,  which,  fortunately,  — 
at  least  it  might  have  been  fortunately,  —  so 
overcame  her  bodily  strength  as  to  give  her 
repose  during  a  night  through  which,  if  it  had 
not  so  happened,  her  anxiety  for  her  suffering 
parent  would  have  kept  her  awake, 

Mortimer  read  over  what  he  had  written, 
and  felt  a  savage  pleasure  in  marking  and 
pointing  every  line  and  word  which  he  knew 
was  best  calculated  to  inflict  pain   upon   his 
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unhappy  father-in-law;  and  when  he  folded 
the  letter,  there  was  a  sort  of  triumpbaot 
satisfaction  in  his  manner  of  concluding  his 
elaborated  cruelty  which  was  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  man:  nay,  so  far  did  he  carry 
his  solicitude  to  mark  the  firmness  of  his  re- 
solution, even  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
of  his  feelings,  that  he  took  the  trouble  to 
hunt  out  from  a  long-neglected  drawer  a  seal 
upon  which  his  arms  alone  were  engraved, 
—  the  Mortimer  bearings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  Batleys :  -^  so  much  method  was  there  in 
his  madness. 

Having  achieved  this  measure,  of  the  atro- 
city of  which,   to  be   sure,   he  was   not  con- 
scious,  Mortimer   proceeded   to   write   to  his 
solicitors,  to  his  bankers,  and,  in  fact,  to  every- 
body who   was  in  any  degree  professionally 
interested  in  the  great  move  he  was  about  to 
make,  and    so  he  remained  until  nearly  four 
o'^clock  in  the  morning,  when,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa,  and  fdl  into  a  restless  slumber 
for  two  or  three  hours. 
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It  is  not  permitted  us  at  this  moment  to 
know  what  had  been  passing  at  Oxford  dur- 
ing the  same  period  —  that  will  be  developed 
hereafter ;  but  it  is  permitted  us  to  hate 
and  loath  the  wretch  who  could  have  saved 
all  the  misery  which  we  see  in  progress,  and 
who,  while  his  wretched  master  was  agonized 
and  tortured  even  to  the  point  of  suicide,  was 
sleeping  soundly  and  dreaming  of  future  pro- 
sperity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Mortimcrli 
slumbers  ivere  neither  sound  nor  jreftcihiiig. 
That  nature  was  so  far  exhausted  as  to  onk 
under  the  excitement  which  had  acted  upon 
him,  and  that  be  actually  did  deep  for  two 
or  three  hours,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  <—  but 
what  a  sleep  !  —  and  where !  We  must  not 
indulge  in  thoughts  and  reflections;  we  shall 
have  enough  to  do  within  the  short  space 
allowed  us,  to  record  events. 

As  Wilkins  was  the  last  persoD  dosettcd  with 
his  master  at  night,  so  was  he  the  Ikat  calkd 
into  council  in  the  morning;  and  the  first  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  master  proposed  to  ooa* 
suit  him  was,  the  method  of  getting  lid  af 
his  visiters  without  exddng  a  suspiciop  of  the 
real  cause  of  their  sudden  diaperrioiit  or  letting 
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tbem  know  his  determination  to  quit  Sadgrove 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  trouble  he 
need  not  have  taken,  for  upon  a  mere  hint 
of  his  difficulty  and  anxiety  upon  the  point, 
his  prime  minister  informed  him  that  all  the 
carriages,  except  that  of  Colonel  Magnus,  were 
ordered  to  be  at  the  door  immediately  after 
breakfiMt,  and  that  two  sets  of  post-horses 
bad  already  arrived  from  Worcester,  having 
been  sent  for  as  early  as  six  o'clock. 

**  But  how  is  this  P""  said  Mortimer :  "  Lady 
Mary  did  not  mean  to  go  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  —  no  more  did  Harvie,  —  nor  Lord 
Harry.'' 

**  No,  sir,"  said  Wilkins,  "  but,  of  course, 
after  whdt  has  happened,  they  naturally  think 
their  presence  would  not  be  very  desirable; 
besides,  they  could  not  stay  after  you  were 
gone,  and  *' 

"  Gone ! '"  exclaimed  Mortimer,  —  "  *  after 
what  has  happened'  —  what  do  you  mean? 
They  know  nothing  of  what  has  happened; 
—  they  cannot  understand  what  I  propose 
to  do.'' 

VOL.  III.  L 


it  to  Lord  Harry, 
as  they  were  both 
going,  it  was  tho 
Harrie  into  the  tt 
were  to  be  wdere^ 
theo,  after  Lady  I 
dresaed  her,  and  m 
it ;  and  so  after  su] 
of  in  my  room,  i 
course,    could   not 


"  Then  I  am  [« 
"  I  thought  I  C01 
with  any  secret,  bi 

"  Ah  1  air,"  said 
ing  upon  anybody 
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*'  That  being  the  case,''  said  Mortimer,  ^*  I 
will  see  none  of  them :  it  will  save  us  all  a 
world  of  painful  effort.  Say  that  I  am  too  ill  to 
leave  my  room.  Tell  Colonel  Magnus  to  come 
to  me  as  soon  as  they  are  all  gone.  Desire 
the  nurse  to  bring  the  children  to  me  here :  I 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  encountering  any  of 
thenr  in  my  way  along  the  lobby  to  the  nursery : 
let  me  see  the  children  directly ;  —  and  take 
care  that  I  have  four  horses  here  at  two  o^clock. 
When  the  Colonel  leaves  me,  bring  me  some 
breakfast  here,  and  then  let  me  see  your  books, 
and  I  will  settle  the  current  accounts,  leaving 
you  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  Worcester  bills 
and  bills  here.'' 

"  This,  sir,"  said  Wilkins,  endeavouring  to 
hide  his  exultation  under  an  expression  of 
sorrow  which  he  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
countenance,  **  is  a  sad  and  heavy  day  !  — 
more  hearts  than  yours^  sir,  will  ache  at  this 
break-up.*" 

*'  I  knew  too  well  how  surely  it  must  hap* 
pen,^  said  Mortimer,  ^'  but  the  blow  has 
fallen,  and   talking  will  not  relieve  me  from 

L  2 
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its  weight ;  so  do  all  that  I  have  teld  •  fM, 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  joiD  my 
friends  at  breakfast.^  —  ^<  Omdous  Heaven  !* 
added  he,  ^^  what  revolutions  may  be  effected 
in  one  short  day  !  This  time  yesterday* 
Helen,  the  admired,  courted,  and  flattered 
mistress  of  SadgroTe,  was  surrouDded  by. com- 
panions each  vying  with  the  other  to  do  her 

honour;  and  now I  mast  noft  think  of 

this :  I  have  much  to  do  that  must  and  diaU 
be  done  on  the  instant.  My  heart  mighty 
even  now,  relent,  if  I  hesitated  in  action.  The 
children  must  be  saved,  and»  to  save  tbcm, 
they  must  be  instantly  placed  beyond  her 
reach,  —  ay,  even  beyond  her  knowledge  of 
their  destination." 

*'  Why,  sir,""  said  Wilkins,  <«  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  but  if  you  led  it  right  to  take 
such  a  step,  why,  as  I  say,  the  aooner  it  is 
done  *• 

*^  Aye,  and  the  more  decidedly  it  la  donc^" 
interrupted  his  master,  *'  the  better.  When 
they  are  safe,  I  shall  return  to  await  die  call 
of  my  father-in-law,  if  my  bttar  ahoold  liavie 
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roased  bis  anger.     As  for  the  wretched  cause 
of  my  mifery^  he  "— 

*<  Ah  I  sir,"  said  Wilkins,  ^  there  it  is.  Of 
eourae  you  couldn't  think  of  raising  your  hand 
against  him  /^ 

**  Why,  sir?''  said  Mortimer,  doubting  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  when  he  heard  these 
words. 

**  Oh !  sir,*^  said  Wilkins,  apparently  alarm- 
ed at  his  master's  sudden  excitement,  **  I  don't 
know,  sir.'' 

"  You  do  know,  sir  !"*'  said  Mortimer,  — 
^^  and  how  do  you  know  it  ?^^ 

**  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir  !"  said 
Wilkins.  ^^  I  ought  not  to  have  said  what 
I  did." 

<^  Said !"  exclaimed  Mortimer,  ^^  you  may 
say  what  you  please,  —  you  have  said  nothing: 
—  but  what  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should  I 
not  raise  my  arm  against  Francis  Blocksford 
as  I  would  raise  it  against  any  other  violater 
of  my  honour?'' 

"Why,''  said  Wilkins,  doubtful  whether 
he  should  at  once  proclaim  his  perfect  know- 
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ledge  of  the  whole  truth,  •—  **  he  is  your  god* 
son,  sir,  — -  Darned  after  you ;  —  and  — -  his  mo* 
ther,  sir  *— — 

<<  Well,  sir,  what  of  that?*"  said  Ifortimer. 
*^  You  mean  more  than  you  aay.  What  hare 
you  heard  ? — what  do  you  know  ?  Why  speak 
of  the  Countess  St.  Alme?  —  what  baa  she  to 
do  with  her  son's  criminality  ?* 

^'  No,  sir,**  said  Wilkins ;  '*  but  consideriog 
how  intimate  you  have  been  for  so  many  years, 
and" 

**  That 's  not  the  point,^  said  Mortimer. 
**  Tell  me,  this  instant,  what  your  knowledges 
—  what  your  suspicions  are,  to  induce  you 
to  believe  that  there  exists  some  tie  between 
the  destroyer  of  my  happiness  and  mysdf, 
which  holds  my  hand  from  taking  just  revenge 
upon  his  villainy  i** 

*^  I  wish  I  had  not  said  a  word  upon  the 
subject,"  said  Wilkins. 

*^  But  you  have  said  a  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject," cried  his  master,  ^  and  more  words  you 
must  say  upon  the  subject  beftm  I  part  with 
you.    You  know  I  implicitly  trust  yon,  —  I 
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rdy  upon  yoir:  in  return  for  this  confidence, 
have  I  not  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation 
of  an  expression  which  conveys  so  much  ?^ 

^  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  let  the  word  drop,^ 
said  Wilkins,  whose  affected  unwillingness  to 
let  his  master  know  how  perfectly  his  secrets 
were  in  his  keeping,  produced  exactly  the 
effect  upon  his  victim  which  he  intended  it 
should  produce,  —  ^*  but  what  I  meant,  sir, 
was, — and  you  will  not  be  angry,  — it  is  not 
my  nature  to  deceive,  —  and  I  spoke  without 
thinking,  —  I  did  hear,  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen months  since,  that  Mrs.  Woodgate  said 
openly. that  Mr.  Francis  was  more  likely  the 
son  than  the  godson  of  her  master.^ 

"  What  I  —  Woodgate,  Helenas  former 
maid  ?^  said  Mortimer.  . 

"  The  same,  sir,"  said  Wilkins,  **  and  / 
believe  she  knew  more  about  it  than  she  chose 
to  say.** 

'*  This  makes  matters  worse  than  all,"  said 
Mortimer.  "  If  Woodgate  knew  it,  Helen 
knows  it, —  at  least,^  checking  himself,  ^^  what- 
ever there  is  to  know.'' 


cc 
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"  I  believe,  sir,*  said  DVUkmi,  «« that  Mn. 
Woodgate  did  not  stick  at  trifles  to  find  out 
anvthing  she  wanted  to  get  hold  of;  abe  didn^ 
care  what  she  did  in  that  way«  In  Ibct,  I 
have  caught  her  listening,  with  her  ear  to  the 
kevholes  of  rooms  in  which  partiea  have  been 
conversing,  —  av,  fifty  timesy  dr.^ 

*^  Infernal  treachery  1*  ezdainied  Moitinier. 
Horrid  duplicity  !"  murmured  the  num. 
Why  did  you  not  tdl  me  of  this  at  the 
time  r^  said  Mortimer. 

*'  I  did  not  like  to  intrude,  sir,^  replied 
Wiikins.  **  I  always  fiuicy  that  a  maiter  to 
whom  one  servant  infionns  against  another, 
may  fancy  it  is  done  to  get  unfiurly  into  hb 
good  graces." 

""^  Ridiculous  r  said  Mortimer.  ^  And  wo^ 
then,  it  is  generally  thought  here  that  Mr. 
Francis  Blocksford  and  I  are,  in  point  of  fid, 
more  nearlv  related  than  our  diflcrent  names 

« 

would  lead  the  world  to  auspect." 

«'  No,  sir,**  said  Wilkma,  ««  not  geBcrally. 
Miss    Nettleship,    Ladj  Benihii^geTi   joong 

lady,  said  that  her  lady 
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able  where  the  Coontess  St.  Alme  was ;  and 
that  ahe  thought  it  a  pity  she  was  so  much 
here;  and  that  she  remembered  something, 
and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  Miss  Nettleship 
said  she  could  not  make  out  what  her  lady 
meant,  because  she  never  spoke  straight  out; 
but  when  she  had  done  talking  about  it,  she 
laughed,  and  said  she  really  thought  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Blocksford  very  like  you,  which,  as  siie 
added,  considering  your  Christian  names  were 
the  same,  was  odd  enough.^ 

How  much  farther  this  dialogue  might  have 
been  carried,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  it  was  one 
of  deep  interest  to  Mortimer,  inasmuch  as  what 
had  transpired  in  the  course  of  it  convinced 
him  that  Helen  herself  had  been  enlight- 
ened upon  the  point  of  Frank^s  connexion 
with  him,  and  that  her  knowledge,  or  even 
suspicion,  of  such  a  fact,  increased  her  crimi- 
nality in  a  tenfold  degree.  A  tap  at  the  door, 
however,  terminated  it :  it  was  Colonel  Magnus 
who  solicited  admission. 

This  unexpected  arrival  induced  Mortimer 
to  change  the  order  of  his  arrangements,  and 

L  5 
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desire  Wilkins  to  send  the  diildren  when  he 
next  raDg  his  bell. 

The  dialogue  which  ensued  between  the  fnendt 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  record;  its  character  and 
details  may  easily  be  imagined.  Magnus  did 
not  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  resolu- 
tion of  not  again  seeing  his  guests ;  and  when 
reproached  with  having  let  dip  the  secret  which 
he  had  promised  to  keep,  he  soothed  and  satis- 
fied Mortimer  by  a  justification  of  his  con- 
duct founded  on  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
much  better,  —  as  he  himself  admitted,  —  that 
the  party  should  break  up  without  any  further 
discussion  of  the  subject,  which  would  hare 
been  impossible  if  an  attempt  to  conceal  the 
truth  had  been  made,  inasmuch  as  during 
breakfast  and  the  morning  the  conversation 
would  naturally  have  turned  upon  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's journey  and  the  absoioe  of  Blocksford ; 
andy  after  all,  there  must  have  been  some  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  for  Mortimer^s  dismiss- 
ing his  guests  so  suddenly^  aad  quitting  Ua 
house  so  abruptly:  .^« And  so,**  said  the  Colo- 
nel,  <<  eventual  publicity  being  inevitaUe,  I 
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cooaidered  it  by  far  the  best  way  to  let  so 
much  of  the  truth  be  understood  last  ni^ht  as 
would  relieve  you  from  the  necessity  of  telling 
the  whole  of  it  this  morning.^ 

To  the  man  earnestly  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
his  visiters,  and  to  put  into  execution  a  deci- 
sive scheme  of  cutting  at  once  the  ties  which 
held  him  to  Sadgrove,  a  much  less  plausible 
explanation  than  that  of  the  Colonel  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  Magnus, 
therefore,  was  commissioned  to  do  the  honours, 
and  convey  the  best  wishes  of  Mortimer  to  his 
friends,  who  were  exceedingly  well  pleased  with 
the  arrangement,  seeing,  as  Lady  Mary  Sander- 
stead  observed,  "  that  nothing  is  so  unpleasant 
as  melancholy  stories ;  and  as  to  condolence,  it 
is  the  greatest  possible  bore  to  both  parties: 
and  on  such  occasions  as  the  present,  it  was  so 
difficult  to  know  what  to  say,  and  the  poor  man 
would,  of  course,  be  so  wretched :  and  then  they 
had  known  Helen  so  intimately,  —  and  it  was 
altogether  so  exceedingly  shocking  !''  —  having 
said  all  which.  Lord  Harry  Martingale  handed 
her  to  her  carriage  ;  and  finding  that  by  some 
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mistake  neither  his  carriage  nor  the  hiHRMi 
which  he  had  desired  his  mrwit  to  erdcr  had 
arrived,  her  ladyship  was  good  enough  lo  ofler 
him  a  seat  in  her  britscha  as  lar  as  Worcester, 
if  he  was  not  afraid  to  Tenture^  and  if  ColoDel 
Magnus  would  not  be  censorious. 

Thus  flirting,  thus  giggUngy  and  thus  chat* 
teriug,  the  dear  friend  of  the  Mrs.  Mortimer 
of  yesterday,  left  her  desolated  hoose  tat  ever* 
not  having  thought  it  necessary  eren  to  take 
one  last  look  at  the  innocent  babes  whom  she 
had  left  behind  her. 

When  they  had  all  departed,  Magnus  r^ 
turned  to  his  friend,  who  then  left  his  room, 
and  visited  again,  and,  as  he  fdt,  for  the  hst 
time,  the  drawing-room,  the  &TOurite  bouddr 
of  his  wife,  and  all  that  ndie  which  she  had 
so  lately  cheered  and  ornamented  by  her  pre-' 
sence.  The  song  she  had  last  sung  still  rested 
on  the  desk  ;  the  flowers  she  had  last  gathered 
still  bloomed  where  she  had  plaoed  them ;  and 
as  Mortimer  gazed  on  them  in  the  dead  atilt 
ness  of  his  deserted  house,  big  teara  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.     All  her  graoe  and  beauty. 
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and  all  her  kindness  to  him  during  his  long  and 
painful  illness,  seemed  set  in  array  before  him. 
He  thought  oS  her  as  if  she  were  dead :  his  con-* 
science  accused  him  of  a  thousand  faults  —  a 
thousand  weaknesses — for  his  heart  was  melted ; 
and  if  his  friend  at  that  moment  had  made  the 
dSoTi,  the  probability  is,  that  at  all  events  hit 
departure  would  have  been  at  least  delayed, 
and  all  might  yet  have  been  well.  But  no :  — 
the  friend  was  anxious  that  he  should  go ;  and 
when  he  saw  how  powerfully  the  recollection 
of  his  lost  Helen  affected  the  wretched  hus- 
band, he  led  him  from  the  scene  which  so  ex- 
cited him,  and  begged  him  to  bear  up  against 
a  misfortune  which  was  now  inevitable,  and 
make  those  arrangements  which  a  regard  for 
his  own  honour,  and  justice  to  his  children, 
peremptorily  demanded  that  he  should  forth- 
with conclude. 

The  clock  had  not  struck  three  when  Mor- 
timer, with  his  two  children  and  their  nurse 
within  the  carriage,  and  his  valet  in  the  rum- 
ble, bade  adieu  to  Sadgrove,  having  arranged 
all  his  domestic  affairs,  and  installed  Wilkins 
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oat  of  bis  power  to  make  up  the  cellar-books 
before  Mr.  Mortimer^s  departure,  and  there- 
fore bin  Touchers  were  necessarily  to  be  rendered 
to  Mr.  Wilkins :  this  took,  as  appeared  in  the 
sequel,  two  or  three  days  properly  to  arrange, 
during  which  period  it  was  observed  that  a  most 
extraordinary  number  of  emptjf  bottles  left  the 
Hall  in  divers  and  sundry  carts  for  Worcester. 

That  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Tapley  were 
d^accord^  nobody  can  doubt :  they  both  agreed 
in  rejoicing  at  the  incalculable  advantages  of 
such  an  occurrence  as  that  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  family,  and  in  possessing  a  mas- 
ter who,  however  democratic  his  taste  might 
be  as  to  the  cuisine^  had  a  soul  far  above  the 
paltry  consideration  of  his  cellar. 

The  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  the 
unfortunate  family  of  the  Crawleys  were  speed- 
ily ejected  from  their  tenement,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  fathers  removal  from  his  stew- 
ardship,—  a  measure  which  Mr.  Wilkins  repre- 
sented as  being  the  result  of  an  imperative  order 
from  Mr.  Mortimer.  Ten  days  were  allowed 
the  unfortunate  old  man  to  render  his  accounts 
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and  make  his  retreat ;  which  having  been 
effected,  Mr.  Wilkins  set  the  wafkmfln -belaii^ 
ing  to  Messrs.  Dabbs,  Splaah^  and  Wypaoni 
the  painters  and  paper-hangera  at  Woroesleri 
to  fit  up  in  the  nicest  powible  maoner  the 
▼ery  agreeable  house  which  the  ejected  stew-- 
ard  had  for  many  years  oocupiedy  prenouily 
to  paying  their  bill  for  work  done  at  Sadgrovei 
in  which  his  little  *^  commission  ^  was  to  be^ 
of  course,  included. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affiurs  at  head  quar- 
ters, we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take  a 
glance  at  what  has  been  doing  elsewhere. 

In  the  outset,  it  may  be  as  well  to  inform 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Jacob  Batleyy  haying  real- 
ized as  much  money  as  he  considered  essen- 
tial to  his  own  comfort,  had  retired  from  busip 
ness  and  taken  a  box  at  Walworth,  whete 
he  ruralized  during  the  morning,  but  whenoe, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bebg 
forced  into  anything  like  hospitality,  he  rigvt- 
larly  proceeded  to  town  in  a  low  Ibar-wheeled 
carriage,  built  to  hold  only  **  one  inside,"  and 
drawn  by  one  horse,  in  which  he  diomally 
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joomejfcd  to  *<  The  Horn,**  where  he  regularly 
dined,  varying  his  habits  only  inasmuch  as 
that  on  Sundays  he  favoured  his  brother  Jack 
with  his  company. 

In  order  to  place  himself  completely  i  Vabrij 
and  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  effects  of 
mercantile  speculation,  he  had  disposed  of  his 
business,  and  invested  in  the  Funds  the  nett 
f»o6ts  which  he  had  realized.  He  thought 
that  if  he  bought  land,  it  would  entail  upon 
him  innumerable  cares  and  embarrassments; 
bad  tenants,  appeals  to  his  consideration, 
legal  involvements,  and  a  thousand  other  in- 
conveniences. By  his  present  arrangement, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  his  divi*. 
dends,  and  as  they  amounted  to  a  sum  vastly 
exceeding  his  annual  expenditure,  Mr.  Brim* 
mer  Brassey,  who  managed  all  his  matters, 
was  directed  to  continue  investing  the  over* 
plus,  although  no  power  on  earth  could  induce 
old  Batley  to  make  a  will.  In  fact,  his  hor- 
ror at  the  mere  suggestion  of  ^^  giving  or 
bequeathing  ^  anything  that  was  his  own  was 
such,  that  his  legal  adviser  felt  his  tenure  of 
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oiBce  dependent  mainly  upon  his  eTitation  of 
that  extremely  disagreeable  subject. 

During  John  Batley*8  illness,  Jacob  had 
called  but  once,  and  that  was  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  Helen's  visit  to  London  ;  and,  upon 
that  occasion,  having  come  to  dine,  and  being 
told  that  his  brother  was  worse  than  he  had 
been,  and  was  in  bed,  he  asked  the  servant 
whether  his  master  would  be  able  to  go  down 
to  dinner.  The  man  shook  his  head,  and,  with 
a  countenance  expressive  of  a  melancholy  anti- 
cipation that  he  would  never  go  down  to  dinner 
again,  replied  in  the  negative.  Jacob  answer- 
ed the  announcement  with  a  grunt,  and  then, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation  caused  rather  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  expectations  as  to  his 
hebdomadal  dinner,  than  by  anything  like  fra- 
ternal solicitude,  he  let  down  the  front-glass 
of  his  **  sulky,^  and,  addressing  his  ooach-boy 
on  the  box,  said, 

^^  Well  then,  Thomas,  I  suppose  you  must 
just  go  back  to  ^  The  Horn.''  I  have  no  pity 
for  such  people.  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life. 
Psha  I  —  there,  go  on." 
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As  regards  Helenas  progress  from  Sadgrove 
to  Oxford,  her  resting  there,  and  the  events 
which  occurred  during  her  stay,  the  reader 
is  already  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  results. 
True  to  her  faith  to  Francis,  Miss  Mitcham, 
throughout  the  journey,  never  permitted  her- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  an  expression  cal- 
culated to  awaken  her  kind  and  considerate 
mistress'^s  suspicions  of  the  step  so  shortly  to 
be  taken  by  her  and  her  devoted,  —  infatu- 
ated lover:  and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  affection  for  him  and  submission  to  his  will, 
she  contrived,  after  having  seen  Helen  safely 
deposited  in  bed  for  the  night,  to  conduct 
her  part  of  the  enterprise  with  so  much  skill 
and  dexterity,  that  it  was  not  until  nine 
o^clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  after 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  rung  thrice,  that  the  dif- 
fident fair  one  was  returned  ^*  absent  with- 
out leave.**  Upon  a  "  reference'^  to  her  room, 
it  appeared  that  her  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in ;  but  upon  the  table  was  left  an  open  note, 
containing  these  words  : 
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*<  When  Mrs.  Mortimar  eoquifet  for  me  in 
the  morning,  tell  her  that  my  flight  is  Tioluii- 
tary,  and  that  I  am  safe  and  haf^y:  aU  I 
r^ret  is,  the  inconvenience  my  sudden  de- 
parture may  occasion  her.  I  still  live  in  hopes 
of  forgiveness. 

«  M.  M." 

Helen,  who  was  really  and  truly  interested 
in  Mary^s  fate,  was  entirdy  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  she  felt  on  the  first  announcement  of 
the  young  lady's  elopement.  In  her  present 
state  of  solicitude  about  her  father^s  healtfai 
the  trifling  discomfort  arising  from  her  maid's 
defection  gave  her  little  or  no  uneasiness;  one 
of  the  chambermaids  of  the  inn  officiated  quit^ 
satisfactorily :  and  when  Helen  sat  down  to 
her  hurried  and  tasteless  breakfiist,  the  foot* 
man  who  was  in  attendance  on  her  was  qoca-^ 
tioned  as  to  any  knowledge  of  the  drcmn^ 
stances  connected  with  Mitcham^s  nnexpecled 
departure ;  but  he  denied  aU  mgniMmce  of  hier 
mental  motives  or  personal  movements,  and 
Helen  contented  hersdf  by  writing  a  baity 
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note  to  Mortiraer,  informiDg.  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  of  the  progress  she  had  herself 
made  on  her  way  to  town. 

Having  finished  these  matters,  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer again  pursued  her  journey  towards  Lon- 
don, and  reached  Grosvenor  Street  at  about 
four  c/clock  in  the  afternoon. 

When  Mortimer  quitted  Sadgrove,  in  order 
effectually  to  shut  out  anything  in  the  shape 
of  appeal  or  explanation  from  his  wife  or  her 
*  father,  he  left  directions  with  Wilkins  to  trans- 
jinit  whatever  letters  might  arrive  to  his  ad- 
dress, to  his  solicitors  in  London,  who  had 
received  his  instructions  to  keep  them  until 
they  should  hear  further  from  him ;  nor  was 
even  Wilkins  trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
master's  destination,  his  secrecy  upon  that 
point  being  induced  by  the  anxiety  that  the 
unfortunate  Helen  should  obtain  no  clue  to 
the  place  to  which  her  children  were  to  be 
removed  beyond  her  reach :  all  that  was  known 
to  anybody  was,  that  the  horses  were  ordered 
to  Tewksbury.  In  consequence  of  these  pre- 
cautionary  arrangements,   Mortimer  did    not 
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receiTe  the  following  answer  from  his  wife  until 
many  davs  after  its  date* 


GrosvcDor  Smet,  April  IS,  16 — * 
*'  The  vile,  atrocious  letter  which  you  ad- 
dressed to  mv  father,  and  which  was  receiTed 
this  morning,  came  too  late,  — he  was  dead 
before  it  arrived  :  — and  if  anything  can  alle- 
viate the  grief  which  I  fed  fiir  the  loss  ol 
the  kindest  and  best  of  parents,  it  is  the  bless- 
ed reflection  that  even  in  death  he  escaped  the 
savage  insults  with  which  you  had  pnqposed 
to  assail  him,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  infiuBoni 
falsehoods  with  which  you  hare  dared  to  calum- 
niate me. 

**  I  write  this  at  his  bed-^ide :  ny  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  his  calm,  placid  oountenance.  The 
hand  which  would  hare  artnged  his  injured 
child  is  clasped  in  mine;  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  was  taken  from  me  while  yet  onooo- 
sdous  of  the  degradation  to  whidi  I  havw  hesn 
subjected,  or  the  fate  to  whidi  I  am  doomed. 

«'  What  a  heart  must  dial  be^ — wUA  I 
once  believed  I  had  gdoed, — inirUGh  codU 
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rankle,  year  after  year,  feelings  such  as  those 
which  your  letter  avows,  and  which  could  lead 
you  to  address  such  a  letter  to  the  father  of 
a  devoted  wife,  while  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
sickness  and  of  death  ! 

**  If  I  could  humble  my  proud  spirit  to  an* 
swer  the  odious  allegations  which  that  letter 
contains,  I  would  ask  you  what  grounds  I  have 
ever  afforded  for  your  suspicions  of  my  honour, 
or  your  belief  in  my  duplicity  and  decep- 
tion ?  —  I  would  enquire  upon  what  actions 
of  mine  was  founded  your  opinion  that  the 
much-censured  openness  of  my  mind,  and  con- 
sequent freedom  of  expression,  was  assumed ; 
or  why  you  should  imagine  that  a  feeling  of 
jealousy,  founded  upon  a  long-past  attach- 
ment of  yours  to  another,  —  the  quiet  of  whose 
neglected  grave  I  envy, «- should  have  damp- 
ed my  affection  for  you,  or  have  estranged 
me  from  the  only  man  on  earth  I  ever  loved, 
and  whose  happiness  it  was  my  object,  as  it 
would  have  been  my  pride,  to  secure,  or  rather 
restore,  regardless  of  all  the  bitter  insinua- 
tions of  the  perfidious  woman  with  whom  you 
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wished  to  touch  upon,  my  councillor  and  ad- 
viser was  the  Countess  St.  Alme. 

*^  You  reproach   my  dead  father  with  not 
objecting  to  that  person^s  constant  residence 
in  our  house.     My  father,  knowing  the  world 
so  well  as  he  did,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not 
judging    too    favourably   of  its    ways,    could 
not  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  such  con- 
duct as  yours  has  been  to  me:    on  the  con- 
trary, having  entrusted  me  and  my  honour  to 
your  charge,  the  very  fact  that  the  person  in 
question  was  selected  by  you  as  a  companion 
for  me,   decided  at  once  any   doubts   which 
might  have  floated  in  his  mind,  and  convinced 
him  that  the  rumours  he  had  heard  injurious 
to  her  character  were  unfounded. 

**  But  why  do  I  go  on  ?  —  why  do  I  con- 
descend to  argue  or  explain  ?  Why  should 
I  declare  my  entire  ignorance  of  Mr.  Blocks- 
ford^s  destination,  or  why  should  I  even  write 
his  name,  considering  who  he  really  is,  and 
why  the  secret  of  his  origin  has  been  di* 
vulged  ?     I  even  doubt  the  truth  of  the  asser- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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I  will  accept  it  even  gratefully,  — is  the  resto- 
ration of  my  children  to  my  arms. 

"  Mortimer,  I  am  innocent !  —  God  knows 
the  truth,  and  the  world  will  know  it  too  I 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Francis  Blocks- 
ford,  —  whatever  his  objects,  his  intentions, 
his  destination,  they  are  all  alike  unknown  to 
me.  A  few  days  must  clear  up  the  mystery 
of  his  disappearance,  and  establish  my  fame 
and  reputation  clear  and  unsullied  ;  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  reason  why  my  children, 
whom  I  love  better  than  my  life,  should  be 
kept  from  me.  But  mark,  the  concession  must 
involve  no  condition  on  my  part  as  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  father  :  —  no,  Mortimer,  — 
once-loved  Mortimer,  the  die  is  cast  f  If  your 
letter  had  contained  simply  the  outpourings 
of  a  heart  deeply  affected,  and  the  effusions 
of  a  mind  highly  excited  by  designing  per- 
sons^ and  filled  with  the  belief  of  my  crimi- 
nality, which  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  would 
have  disproved,  I  might,  devoted  as  I  have 
been  to  you,  have  made  myself  believe  that 
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me;  but  ask  yourself,  even  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  con- 
fide them  to  97ie,  at  least  till  they  arrive  at  a 
certain  age.  I  could  not  condescend  to  ask  a 
favour  where  I  claim  a  right,  but  that  the  ties 
of  Nature  are  not  to  be  broken  — a  mother'*s 
love  is  not  to  be  quenched  ;  and  if  my  claim  is 
denied, — on  my  knees,  even  to  the  destroyer  of 
my  happiness,  will  /  heg  for  my  children. 

"  The  struggle  is  over,  and  my  proud  spirit 
has  yielded ;  even  now,  I  beseech  you  to  let 
me  have  them  :  —  upon  all  other  points  I 
am  firm,  and  repeat  the  words  which  are 
registered  in   my  heart  —  our   separation   is 

ETERNAL  I 

"  Why  this  decision,  on  my  part,  is  irrevo- 
cable, I  need  hardly  explain :  it  is  not  found- 
ed alone  or  entirely  upon  your  groundless 
repudiation  of  a  fond  and  faithful  wife,  which 
in  itself,  taken  with  your  reasonings  on  the 
subject,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  it  — 
but  I  have  made  it,  because  no  reconciliation, 
even  were  I  for  the  sake  of  my  children  to 
submit  to  it,  could  be  permanent  after  an  avowal 
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tice  with  which  you  have  requited  my  affection, 
and  that  you  may  be  made  sensible  in  time 
for  a  due  repentance  of  those  crimes,  the  me- 
mory of  which  has  destroyed  the  best  attributes 
of  your  nature,   and   irrevocably   sealed    the 

misery  of  your  wretched 

"  Helen. 


<f 


I  despatch  this  to  Sadgrove,  whence,  I 
presume,  should  you  really  have  left  it,  your 
letters  will  be  forwarded.** 

The  reader  will  see,  that  as  Mortimer  quitted 
Sadgrove  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  having 
despatched  his  letter  to  Batley  so  as  to  go 
by  that  aftemoon^s  post  to  London,  his  wife's 
first  letter  of  the  same  day,  despatched  from 
London  to  Sadgrove,  giving  a  detailed  account 
of  Miss  Mitcham's  disappearance,  did  not  reach 
Sadgrove  till  the  forenoon  of  the  12th;  so 
that  their  letters  crossed  each  other  on  the 
road;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer,  agitated  and  over- 
whelmed by  her  anxiety  about  her  father,  which 
rendered  the  defection  of  her  maid  a  matter  of 
almost  indifference  at  the  moment,  not  having 
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spair  and  desolation,  was  all  to  Helen  ;  and 
her  devoted  and  unaffected  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  poor  Batley  seemed  to  unite  the  two  in 
bonds  not  only  of  friendship  but  affection. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  with  which 
they  were  overwhelmed,  Mr.  Jacob  Batley, 
who  had  not  been  present  at  his  brother's 
death,  nor,  indeed,  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  him  during  his  illness,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  arrived  in  Grosvenor  Street.  He  was,  of 
course,  admitted,  and  Mrs.  Batley  saw  him. 
Of  Helen''s  arrival  he  probably  knew  nothing, 
and  certainly  cared  no  more. 

"  Well,^'  said  Jacob,  "  so  it 's  all  over :  — 
poor  Jack  I  I  suppose  you  have  killed  him  with 
kindness.  Well,  there  ^s  no  use  in  grieving 
for  what  can't  be  recalled.  Have  you  looked 
for  a  will  ?  I  dare  say  he  never  made  one : 
died  intestate,  most  likely  ;  —  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  next  of  kin."*' 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Batley,  **  I  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  few  short  hours  that  have  passed  since 
my  dear  husband's  death   have  been   devoted 
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underneath,  when  your  time  comes,  unless,  in 
due  time,  you  should  like  to  take  a  third." 

"  Dear,  Mr.  Batley,''  said  Teresa,  "  how 
you  talk  I  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  too  grateful 
to  you  to  relieve  me  from  the  details  of  the 
sad  duties  to  be  performed.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  expressed  any  particular  wish  as  to 
the  place  of  interment  ^  —  and  here  she  burst 
into  tears ;  **  and  I '" 

"Well  then, — there,  that  '11  do,'*  said  Jacob; 
"  1 11  manage  it  all.  But  you  had  better  hunt 
about  for  his  will,  or  send  down  to  his  law- 
yers, —  it  may  be  there ;  because  he  may  have 
had  some  fancy  as  to  where  he  should  like  to 
be  buried;  and  it's  always  as  well  to  know 
how  a  man  has  disposed  of  his  property  before 
another  man  engages  himself  in  troublesome 
business  on  his  account.'' 

Jacob  had,  unconsciously,  hit  the  point. 
The  moment  Teresa  was  made  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  if  there  were  a  will  it  might  contain 
some  request  or  instruction  relative  to  his 
funeral,  she  acceded  to  his  worldly  sugges- 
tions,  and   despatched  a  note  requesting   the 
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immediately  on  her  arrival  in  town,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  her  flight,  and  her  total  inability 
to  account  for  it  by  any  circumstances  that 
had  occurred  during  the  journey,  or  at  their 
separation  for  the  night.  The  morning  after 
the  death  of  poor  Batley,  Helen,  however, 
received  a  hurried  note  from  the  unconscious 
cause  of  all  the  mischief  which  was  in  progress. 

Newark,  April  12,  18 — . 

^^  Dear  Mrs.  Mortimer, 

"You  must  forgive  me:  the  anger  of 
my  poor  dear  mother,  and  the  vengeance  of 
my  father-in-law,  I  care  little  for,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  fear  I  feel  of  having  put  you 
to  some  inconvenience.  Secure  now  from  all 
pursuit,  I  halt  for  five  minutes  to  apprize 
you  of  Mary  Mitcham's  perfect  safety  :  by 
to-morrow  night  she  will  have  ceased  to  bear 
that  name.  I  have  written  to  her  mother  by 
this  post.  I  never  shall  repent  of  the  step  I 
have  taken ;  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  lovely. 
I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mortimer  three  times, 
and  also  to  Wilkins.    to  desire    him    to   send 
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relative  position  as  regarded  Mortimer:  that 
knowledge  had,  almost  unconsciously,  changed 
the  character  of  her  feelings  towards  him, 
and  invested  him  with  an  interest,  the  nature 
of  which  she  could  scarcely  characterize,  but 
which,  if  severely  tested  and  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed, would,  more  than  anything  in  the 
world,  have  proved  the  nobleness  of  her  gene- 
rosity, and  the  intensity  of  her  devotion  to 
her  husband. 

It  would  pain — perhaps  tire — the  reader,  to 
touch  more  than  lightly  upon  the  progress  of 
the  preparations  for  the  mournful  ceremony 
which  eventually  awaits  us  all,  and  which  were, 
as  we  know,  placed  under  the  direction  of 
uncle  Jacob;  but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  events  of  the  week, 
to  which  we  must  refer. 

On  the  Thursday  arrived,  without  note  or 
notice,  trunks,  boxes,  &c.  addressed  —  "  To 
Mrs.  Mortimer : — to  be  left  at  J.  Batley^  Esq. 
Grosvenor  Street,^' — containing  all  her  wearing 
apparel,  jewels,  trinkets,  &c.,  —  and  all  Mr. 
Francis    Blocksford^s    ^^  moveables,^'    guitar 
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painting-boxes,  &c.  included,  vhidi,  oomioj 
without  one  word  of  oommuDicfttion  firooi  any* 
body,  seemed  to  decide  her  &te.  The  sup 
posed  community  of  interest  between  Fnncifl 
and  herself,  so  forcibly  iiD|died  by  her  hus- 
band's directions,  struck  the  wretched  Helen 
to  the  heart.  She  could  have  lored  Francis 
Blocksford  more  now  than  she  had  ever  fan- 
cied she  might  have  dared  to  love  him,  and 
have  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  his  wdfare; 
and  this, — even  tltit^  would  she  have  £dt  for 
Mortimer's  sake.  But  no  :  —  her  fate  was 
sealed  —  her  destiny  decreed ! 

In  the  course  of  Jacobs  diurnal  visits  to 
Grosvenor  Street,  he  had  never  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  faro* 
there's  remains ;  on  the  contrary,  he  positively 
declined  the  offer,  almost  pressed  upon  him, 
to  visit  them.  He  discussed  with  perfect  phi- 
losophy the  goodness  of  the  lead,  the  souod* 
ness  of  the  wood,  the  fineness  of  the  cloCh, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  nails^  of  which  the 
coffins  were  composed,  —  tot  those  he  tad 
seen,  —  but  he  could  not  bear  the  «gi>t  of 
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death.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of  dying: 
money  would  be  of  no  use  after  death ;  and 
even  if  it  would,  he  must  leave  his,  behind 
him ;  —  and  why  should  he  look  at  a  corpse  ? 
—  he  couldn't  bring  it  to  life  !  —  could  it  do 
any  good  ?  —  no  —  and  he  would  rather  not. 

Nevertheless,  there  he  was,  every  day,  and 
there  he  dined  every  day. 

"  Helen,^  said  he,  "  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  pick  a  bit.  You  eat  nothing,  —  no, 
nor  even  Teresa,  —  neither  of  you :  I  suppose 
grief  spoils  the  appetite.  I  never  grieve ;  —  I 
can  always  eat.  Now,  they  always  serve  din- 
ner here  every  day  just  as  usual ;  it  is  quite 
as  well  I  should  have  my  bit  here,  as  that  it 
should  be  wasted,  and  I  go  and  pay  for  my 
feed  at  *  The  Horn  f "" —  and,  accordingly,  he 
did  *^pick  his  bit,^  and  drink  his  wine;  and 
as  neither  of  the  ladies  were  very  communis 
cative,  or  desired  to  make  a  confidence  with 
him,  he  remained  four  days  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  what  had  occurred  at  Sadgrove,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  Helen's  mind  his 
readiness   to    be    reconciled    to   Mortimer   by 
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drinking  his  health  in  a  bumper,  before  the 
disconsolate  sufferers  sought  refuge  from  his 
coarseness  in  flight. 

But  with  all  this,  and  fifty  other  oppres- 
sive inflictions  from  the  same  quarter,  the 
poor  mourners  were  compelled  to  bear,  —  in- 
deed, more,  —  for,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  they  were  neces- 
sitated to  rely  upon  this  uncouth  creature  for 
advice  and  direction  in  all  the  arrangements 
which  were  to  take  place:  in  the  midst  of 
which  embarrassments  and  difficulties  came 
to  Helen  the  letter  from  Mortimer's  solicitors 
of  which  we  have  heard  before,  touching  the 
income  to  be  allowed  her  according  to  her 
jointure,  during  her  separation  from  her  hus- 
band, in  which  they  assured  her,  by  his  di- 
rection, that  he  had  no  intention  to  proceed 
legally  in  the  case,  (nor  could  he  have  done 
so  under  any  circumstances,  considering  what 
had  happened  to  himself,)  and  that  therefore 
she  might  draw  on  them  for  the  amount  of 
her  settled  income  quarterly. 

Proud  in  the  perfect   consciousness  of  in- 
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nocence,  —  broken  down  by  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  her  beloved  parent,  —  mad  with  dis- 
appointment at  the  failure  of  all  her  hopes 
of  happiness  with  her  tyrant,  and  resolved 
to  let  the  world  judge  between  them  when 
the  fit  season  should  arrive,  —  conceive  what 
her  feelings  were,  when  uncle  Jacob  presented 
himself,  just  at  the  dinner-hour,  in  a  state  of 
grief  such  as  she  had  never  suspected  him  capa- 
ble of  expressing,  or  even,  indeed,  of  feeling. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Batley,"'  said  Mrs.  John  Bat- 
ley,  *^  what  has  happened  to  excite  you  in  this 
extraordinary  manner  ?^ 

"  Oh  r  said  Batley,  "  he  is  gone,  —  gone, 
—  and  I  never  shall  see  him  more  r 

And  he  burst  into  something  like  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  Nay,  dear  uncle,'*  said  Helen,  distressed 
to  see  the  old  man  so  agitated,  ^^  it  is  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
losses  like  these.  Heaven  knows  how  /  suf- 
fer ;  but  we  are  told  to  hope.'' 

**  HopeP  said  Jacob,  "  what  hope  have  I  ? — 
none  !   He  will  never,  never  come  back,  Helen !'' 
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**  No,''  said  Teresa,  **  but  perhaps  we  may 
go  to  him !'' 

"  I  've  thought  of  that  myself,''  said  Jacob ; 
'^  but  I  doubt  the  possibility :  no  chance  of 
our  meeting !" 

**  Why,  dear  uncle  ?"  said  the  subdued  niece. 

"  The  world  he  is  gone  to,  is  a  wide  one," 
said  old  Batley ;  ^^  but  if  I  thought  I  could 
see  him  once  again,  I  should  be  very  ready 
to  follow  him  this  very  night/' 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Batley,**  said  Mrs.  John, 
**  what  has  caused  this  sudden  desperation? 
It  is  something  new  to  see  you  so  very  much 
excited." 

"  New  !"  said  Jacob  ;  "  to  be  sure :  I  have 
lost  my  all,  — everything  on  earth  I  cared  for! 
—  I  have  " 

"  Oh  !  calm  yourself,"  said  Helen.  "  I 
certainly  am  little  calculated  to  offer  advice 
or  comfort, — but  do  reflect.  The  laws  of 
Providence  are  just." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Batley,  **  I  dare  say  they 
may  be :  —  but  what  are  the  laws  of  New 
York?     Providence  and  New  York    are  two 
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different  places ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  is 
gone  to  the  latter.** 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and  made 
up  their  minds  that  Jacob'^s  grief  had  turned 
his  brain. 

**  Where,  uncle .?''  said  Helen. 

"  Oh  r  said  Jacob,  "  I  can't  tell  where ; 
but  he  's  gone,  that 's  all  we  know ;  and  if  I 
could  but  find  out,  I  would  be  after  him  in 
the  first  ship  that  starts  ^ 

"  Of  whom  are  you  talking  ?*"  said  Mrs.  John 
Batley. 

"  Why,  what  should  I  be  talking  of?**  ex- 
claimed Jacob.     *^  You  all  know,  I  suppose, 

—  all  are  aware  of  the  heavy,  the  ruinous 
loss  I  have  sustained  ?^^ 

"  Too  well,  uncle !"  said  Helen,  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  Well  then,  if  you  are,"  said  Jacob,  "  why 
ask  about  it  ?  I  have  been  everywhere  in  the 
City  to-day,  to  discover  where  he  is  gone  to 

—  but  no,  —  not  a  trace  !" 

"  Of  whom,  uncle  ?'"  said  Helen. 

^*  Of  the  scoundrel  who  has  given  me  the 
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slip,"  said  Jacob,  —  ^*  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey, 
my  infernal  attorney,  who  has  taken  French 
leave,  having  carried  off  with  him,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  all  my  funded  prop^'ty,  having, 
for  some  time  past,  been  kind  enough  to  per- 
mit me  the  use  and  accommodation  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  my  dividends.^ 

The  poor  mourners,  although  released  from 
the  surprise  which  JacoVs  previous  convor- 
sation  had  excited,  were  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  truth,  which,  at  least  as  far  as  Mrs. 
John  Batley  was  implicated,  appeared  likely 
to  throw  her  into  something  like  a  difficulty. 

**  What  did  you  think  I  was  talking  of  ?^ 
said  Jacob,  seeing  that  his  announcement  of 
the  real   fact  had  astonished  his  companions, 
— "  of  Jack  ? — ha,  ha  !  —  not  I —  he  is  settled, 
— provided  for:  no  use  going  to  look  alter  him  I 
—  but  as  I  am  still  here,  and  mean  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  I  can,  it  is  something  to  me 
to  look  after  the  fellow  who,  as  it  at  present 
appears,  has  swindled  me  out  of  all  mj  pro- 
perty.     If  the  smash  is  what  it  looks   like, 
I  must  come  and  live  with  you,  Teresa^  for 
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your  seven  hundred  and   fifty  per  annum  is 

Involving,  even  as  it  did,  Mr.  Jacob  Bat- 
ley'*s  ruin,  this  disclosure,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  made,  — -  the  tone  of  conversation 
which  the  narrator  adopted,  coupled  with  the 
perfect  knowledge  which  both  his  hearers  had 
of  his  unqualified  and  unmitigated  selfishness, 
rendered  the  denouement  almost  entirely  unin- 
teresting. It  seemed  to  them  as  if  meanness 
and  selfishness  had  met  their  due  reward;  and 
the  only  part  of  the  history  which  excited 
either  of  the  auditors,  was  that  which  involved 
the  possibility  of  his  future  perpetual  domes- 
tication with  the  widow. 

True  it  was,  'however,  that  Mr.  Brimmer 
Brassey,  after  having,  by  dint  of  wriggling 
and  shirking  and  sneaking,  in  every  possible 
way,  t^ntrived  to  secure  Jacobus  confidence,  and 
by  having  obtained  for  him  high  and  usurious 
interest  for  loans  and  mortgages,  and  charged 
low  costs  for  the  legal  arrangements  necessary 
to  their  illegal  settlement,  become  master  of 
all  his  available  funds^  and  having  lost  largely 
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the  following  Saturday ;  and  although  Jacob 
was  as  little  moved  by  the  event  as  if  a  dog 
had  died,  he  attended  upon  the  occasion,  and, 
with  the  physician,  occupied  one  mourning- 
coach  of  two, — the  other,  containing  three  equi- 
vocal personages  somehow  connected  with  the 
family ;  and  the  remains  of  the  once  aspiring, 
gifted  member  of  society  were  thus  conveyed 
to  what  his  brother  thought  proper  to  call  the 
•'family  vault"  at  Islington,  where  they  were 
deposited,  side  by  side,  with  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  Teresa^s  affections. 

The  procession  moved  from  Grosvenor  Street 
at  one,  by  Jacob's  especial  direction,  in  order 
that  when  the  ceremony  had  terminated,  and 
his  brother's  body  had  been  laid  in  its  last 
resting-place,  the  mourning-coach  might  set 
him  down  at  **  The  Horn  ^  tavern  in  time  for 
his  dinner,  as  near  four  o'clock  as  possible. 
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could  induce  her  to  do  it.  Her  own  brother 
had  been  murdered  by  the  blacks  at  Bongow- 
bang,  and  she  could  not  venture  abroad  on  any 
consideration  whatever,  especially  amongst  the 
French,  where,  besides  the  cruelties  of  the 
Negroes,  they  lived  upon  frogs  and  toads ;  not 
to  speak  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  It  was  all 
in  vain  that  Mortimer  endeavoured  to  enlighten 
her  upon  the  subject; — she  was  resolved — go 
she  would  not. 

Now  the  wolf  who  was  so  exceedingly  kind 
to  the  Messrs.  R.  in  other  days,  was  not  better 
calculated  to  travel  in  a  britscha  with  two 
*^  babbies,''  as  Mr.  Swing  called  them}  than  our 
hero.  A  nurse,  or  some  female  attendant  who 
might  take  that  brevet  rank,  was  absolutely 
essential.  Fortunately,  all  men's  minds  are 
not  alike-— or  women's  either;  and  it  did  so 
happen  that  a  remarkably  nice,  ladylike-looking 
person,  was  actually  at  that  moment  waiting 
for  the  Havre  packet,  who  was  on  her  way 
to  an  English  family  resident  at  Tours,  in 
order  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
nursery.      Mortimer's    valet,   who    knew    the 

M  2 
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icorld,  very  soon  induced  the  nice,  UdjUkf 
looking  person,  to  take  charge  of  the  childrei 
on  the  journey,  by  which  undertaking  sb 
secured  herself,  bestdes  the  gratuity  whid 
Mortimer  would  naturally  afford  her,  the  agri 
mens  of  travelling  by  easy  stages  in  a  remarl 
ably  comfortable  English  carriage^  and  in  th 
societv  —  if  she  had  but  known  it  — of  one  o 
the  most  accomplished  and  dangerous  men,  i 
everv  sense  of  the  word,  that  ever  existed. 

When  they  departed,  the  poor  old  anti 
gallican,  who  believed  in  her  heart  that  th 
'*  babbies*'  would  be  eaten  by  the  natives,  eve 
in  preference  to  the  frogs,  stood  on  the  pit 
and  saw  them  go,  —  in  no  small  degree  n 
sembling  the  hen  watching  the  ducklings,  wUc 
with  patient  assiduity  she  has  hatched,  takin 
the  water :  she  wept,  poor  soul !  and  lier  heai 
ached  even  at  her  own  timiditj,  which  fainden 
her  from  partaking  of  their  periL 

The  reader  may  perhaps  already  guess  tf 
point  to  which  Mortimer  was  Ininyii^.  Mr 
Farnham,  the  sister  of  whom  he  stood  ifr.atM 
awe.  and  whom  he  did  not  lof^s^wns^  aa  wo  hai 
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already  heard,  living  at  Beaugency  :  this  nurse 
was  going  to  Tours ;  nothing  could  be  easier 
or  more  convenient  than  that  she  should  ^^  tend 
the  children  "  until  they  were  deposited  at  their 
aunfs,  and  then  be  forwarded  to  the  place 
of  her  ultimate  destination :  —  in  fact,  it  was 
all  in  the  way,  and  the  event  was  one  of  those 
lucky  coincidences  which  sometimes  happen 
even  in  the  ^^  worst  regulated  families.'* 

Yes,  the  children  were  to  be  consigned  to 
Mrs.  Farnham.  Her  rigid  morality,  her  high 
principles,  her  various  accomplishments,  were 
so  many  guarantees  for  their  well-doing ;  and 
as  she  had  never  seen,  or  personally  known> 
Helen  Mortimer,  however  anxious  she  had 
been  in  her  enquiries  about  her,  she  would 
naturally  accept  a  trust  so  reposed  in  her, 
with  a  high  sense  of  the  obligations  it  in- 
volved, and  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  her 
ill-used  brother.  It  was  true,  she  had  serious 
thoughts  of  returning  to  England,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  before  noticed ;  but  still,  even 
if  her  stay  in  France  were  but  short,  her  recep- 
tioil  of  the  infants  would  *  shield  them  from 
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blished  herself:  this  estate,  from  which  either  he 
derived  his  title,  or  had  conferred  the  title  upon 
the  estate,  the  Count  had  sold.  The  Count- 
ess, although  English  bom,  had  grown  suf* 
ficiently  French  to  disrelish  a  chateau  :  to 
her^  Paris  was  France:  out  of  it,  she  could 
not  exist.  To  a  mind  like  hers,  what  were 
the  beauties  of  Nature  about  which  she  affect* 
ed  to  be  enthusiastic  ?  What  attractions  had 
a  life,  such  as  Mrs.  Farnham  loved  to  lead, 
for  a  woman  of  the  world,  eager,  and  always 
struggling,  to  be  in  the  world,  and  who, 
having  now  lost  all  those  personal  attractions 
which  she  had  so  misused  in  early  life,  seemed 
determined  to  repel  the  approaches  of  age  by 
fresh  excitement  and  reckless  gaiety  ? 

To  ensure  herself  the  amusements  of  society, 
she  had  made  a  society  of  her  own :  —  she 
was  visited  by  persons  of  consideration  ;  and  as 
talent  and  genius  are  not  exclusively  aristo- 
cratic or  prudish,  she  contrived  to  make  her 
salon  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of  resort 
in  Paris.  To  achieve  this  great  object  of 
her  restless  life,  she  had  prevailed  upon  the 
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Count  to  sell  his  ierres :  and  from  Christi 
to  Christmas  again,  Madame  SL  Alme  was 
home,  ready  to  receive  anybody  and  everybo 
who  were  willing  to  be  her  guests. 

To  this  woman,  and  to  this  house,  M< 
tinier  proceeded  direct  from  Beaugency,  1 
mind  fiUed  with  the  horrors  which  their  fii 
interview  must  produce.  In  all  probabilit 
—  nay,  almost  to  a  certainty,  —  the  Engli 
newspapers  would  have  proclaimed  the  flight 
his  wife  and  all  the  rest  of  the  affair  long  befo 
he  reached  Paris.  What  course  the  Countc 
would  pursue,  or  what  course  he  was  to  pii 
sue  towards  the  Countess,  considering  wl 
the  partner  of  that  flight  actually  was,  i 
knew  not;  stiU  the  impulse, — in&tuation, 
you  will,  — was  so  strong,  that  he  could  neitfa 
remain,  with  his  sister,  nor  go  anywhere  eh 

.  except  to  the  Countess. 

The  recklessness  and  desperation  with  whi 
Mortimer  had  put  himself  bejood  the  reai 
of  any  intelligence  eonnected  with  what  1 

justly  considered  his  misfortunes^  but 
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be  alifo  deemed  Helenas  infidelity^  were  per- 
fectly characteristic  of  the  man,  who,  in  order 
to  rid  his  mind  of  painful  associations,  went 
the  length  of  razing  to  the  ground  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  his  park.  From  all 
shocks  of  that  kind  he  had  by  his  arrange- 
ments secured  himself,  until  he  should  arrive 
in  the  French  capital,  whither  he  had  directed 
bis  solicitors  to  transmit  his  letters,  &c. ;  hav- 
ing written  a  brief  and  incoherent  note  to  the 
Countess,  bidding  her  expect  him  on  a  par- 
ticular day. 

That  day  came,  and,  true  to  his  purpose, 
Mortimer  was  at  the  door  of  her  hotel  within 
an  hour  of  the  appointed  time.  He  had  driven 
thither  first,  postponing  his  visit  to  his  bank- 
ers, where  his  letters  were  awaiting  him,  un- 
til he  should  have  seen  the  lady  whose  inte- 
rests  appeared  to  be  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  own. 

The  reception  he  met  with  from  her,  asto- 
nished him :  she  looked  cold,  and  even  angry, 
but  there  was  nothing  of  sympathy  or  agita- 
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tion  in  her  manner,  such  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, considering  the  nature  of  the  crime 
of  which  her  ungrateful  son  had  been  guiltj. 

*^  You  know  all,  I  suppose,**  said  Mortimer, 
trembling  as  he  spoke. 

Yes,    Mortimer/'    replied  the    Countess, 

and  nobody  is  to  blame  but  your  extremely 
liberal  wife.^ 

"  Aye,T  said  Mortimer,  •*  that  is  often  the 
world^s  cant ;  —  it  was  said  in  my  case*  Hare 
you  heard  from  Francis  ?^ 

^^  Yes,^*  replied  the  young  gentleman'*8  mo- 
ther, whose  style  and  tone  of  conversation,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  confounded  her 
companion.  ^*  He,  of  course,  deprecates  my 
anger,  and  urges  the  truism,  that  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone ;  that  his  earthly  happiness 
was  at  stake,  and  however  much  the  world 
may  blame  him,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
all  that.** 

**  This  sounds    exceedingly  philosophical,*" 
said  Mortimer ;  **  and  does  the  lady  carry  her- 
self with  equal  calmness?" 
^*  From  her  I  have  not  heard,'*   said  the 
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Countens;  *^  but  Frank  infers,  although  he 
does  not  say  so  exactly,  that  Helen  had  been 
long  aware  of  his  attachment,  and  whenever 
he  spoke  of  it  to  her,  her  discouragement  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  make  him  believe  her  sincere 
in  her  opposition/' 

**  By  Heavens  V'*  said  Mortimer,  *^  this  is 
the  most  extraordinary  course  of  proceeding 
I  ever  met  with !  That  he  should  write  this 
sort  of  vindicatory  account  to  you,  is  in  it- 
self strange  enough ;  but  that  you  should 
repeat  it  to  mCf  with  a  view  of  calming  my 
resentment  or  healing  my  wounded  feelings, 
is  marvellous  !  What  possible  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  telling  me  of  Helenas  faults, 
when  the  result  to  which  they  have  led  pro- 
claims her  guilt  with  killing  clearness  ?^ 

^'  Would  you,  then,"  said  the  Countess, 
*^  have  me  shut  him  for  ever  from  my  heart 
for  one  act  of  indiscretion? — a  deciding  one, 
I  own  — but  can  I  quite  forget  that  discretion 
has  never  been  a  failing  of  my  own  ?*^ 

"  Oood  Heavens  I''  cried  Mortimer,  "  how 
you  talk !     You  speak  as  if  the  step  he  has 
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taken  was  one  of  ordinary  oocumnce^  intta 
of  destroying  all  chance  of  my  earthly  ha{ 
piness,  breaking  the  holieit  ties,  and  tcarii 
from  me  what  might  have  been  tbe  dear  con 
panion  of  my  latter  days  P 

'^Mortimer!"  exdaimcd    tbe  Counten 
her  turn,  —  '^  what  are  jfoa.  talking  of?    I 
you  mean  that  1  should  undcrsland  that  yi 
were  really  attached  to  her  yourself?" 

^'Attached  to  her T  said  the  still  wondc 
ing  husband ;  '*  if  I  had  not  been  attadi 
to  her,  why  should  1  have  plighted  my  to 
to  her  ? — why " 

^<  Your  vows  !**  screamed  the  Countem 
an  agony  of  despair : — ^  what !  have  yoa  be 
endeavouring  to  gain  her  affectiona  ?^ 

''  Have  I  not?**  said  Mortimer.  ^  I 
days,  and  weelkS,  and  mnnfhsi  my  sole  olg< 
has  been  to  endear  myadf  to  ber,  —  to  gi 
her  confidence,  —  in  fact,  to  win  her  hear 

—  but  I  have  failed.     I  always  Celt  that 
was  never  fully  trusted^-r-acvcr  really  lofe 

—  and  I  was  right.    I  have 
seen  her  looks,  and  beard 
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when  Frank  was  by:  I  have  shuddered  at 
the  thoughts  which  the  sight  and  hearing  con- 
jured up  in  my  brain.  I  had  not  courage  to 
speak, — and  now  the  die  is  cast.*^ 

"  But,  Mortimer,**  said  the  Countess,  "  was 
Frank  aware  of  your  extraordinary  infatu- 
ation ?" 

"  I  conclude  he  was,''  said  Mortimer,  — 
*^  and  infatuation  you  well  may  call  it.  Hav- 
ing such  a  wife  as  Helen,  my  line  of  conduct 
should  have  been  more  strict  and  circum- 
spect." 

"  Why,  there,''  said  the  Countess,  "  I  agree 
with  you ;  and  the  confidence  you  have  now 
thought  proper  to  make  is,  considering  all 
things,  more  astonishing  than  anything  that 
has  yet  occurred.  It  struck  me  as  extremely 
strange  that  you  should  be  so  greatly  affected 
by  these  circumstances  as  to  quit  Sadgrove,  and 
even  England, — just,  too,  at  a  moment  when 
your  father-in-law's  death  was  hourly  expected." 

"  Death  !"  said  Mortimer,  —  "  why  should 
he  die?  The  story  of  his  illness  was  all  a 
fiction !" 
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'*  But  that  of  his  death  is  not,''  said  the 
Countess :  —  ^^  he  has  been  dead  these  ten 
days." 

^*  Dead !"  said  Mortimer,  —  ^<  is  be  dead  P'* 

'*  Most  assuredly,"  said  the  Countess.  ^  But 
I  cannot  in  the  least  comprehend  how  or  why 
you  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  a  fact  so 
important  to  your  family." 

Are  you  certain  ?"  said  Mortimer. 
Certain,**  replied  the  lady:  ^not  only 
has  his  death  been  announced  in  the  EInglisb 
newspapers,  but  Frank  mentions  it  in  his  let- 
ter. He  had  not  himself  reached  London 
from  his  hopeful  excursion,  —  but  Helen  was 
with  her  father  when  he  died.  — How  long  is 
it  since  you  left  home  ?" 

The  mystification  which  began  now  to  over- 
whelm Mr.  Mortimer,  was  created,  it  should  be 
observed,  by  the  extraordinary  precautions  he 
had  been  wise  enough  to  take  under  the  erro- 
neous impression  which  had  been  made  upon 
him.  In  announcing  his  intended  visit  to  the 
Countess,  he,  for  reasons  perfectly  satisfae* 
tory  to  himself,  abstained  from  mentioning  his 
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previous  viBtt  to  his  sister,  or  the  removal  of 
bis  children  to  her  care.  His  motives  for 
this  concealment  were,  no  doubt,  equally  pru- 
dent with  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  connect* 
ed  with  the  affair ;  but  the  effect  it  produced 
upon  the  CSountess  was  such  as  to  leave  her 
in  a  perfect  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  his  sudden  emigration,  and  make  her 
attribute  his  journey  to  Paris  to  his  nervous 
anxiety  with  regard  to  Frank^s  extraordinary 
indiscretion  in  carrying  off  his  wife^s  waiting* 
woman. 

^' Helen  with  her  father  when  he  diedi^ 
said  Mortimer :  —  ^^  did  they  separate,  then  f 
—  how  —  what  do  you  mean  ?^ 

As  we  are  already  aware  of  ever3rthing  that 
has  occurred,  it  is  needless  to  prolong  our  **  re- 
port ^  of  the  dialogue  between  Mortimer  and 
his  fair  friend,  ^*  The  light  of  other  days.** 
The  reader  can  easily  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  and  feelitlgs  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
or  rather  exalted,  by  the  explanation  which  the 
Countess  gave  him.  He  flew  rather  than  ran 
to  the  banker's  where  his  ^' despatches'*  were 
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deposited,  and  there  found,  amongst  his  nil- 
merous  letters,  that  from  Helen  which  we  have 
.  before  read. 

His  first  impulse,  as  may  be  naturally  an- 
ticipated, was  to  hurry  off  to  England,  and 

throw  himself  at  Helenas  feet  in  all  the  bit* 
temess  of  repentance.     How  did  he  curse  his 

rashness,  —  how  denounce  his  cruel  and  un- 
generous suspicions, — how  long  to  make  every 
atonement  for  his  barbarity,  not  only  to  Helen 
herself,  but  to  her  dead  father !  and  acting  upon 
sudden  impulses,  had  he  been  left  to  himself 
that  night  would  have  found  him  upon  his  road 
to  England.  Unfortunatdy,  he  had  promised 
to  return  to  the  Countess ;  unfortunately  that 
promise  he  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  confidence,  —  or  rather,  in  the  excess  of  his 
delight  at  finding  himself  relieved  from  all  his 
horrors,  —  he  gave  her  Helenas  letter  to  read. 

^^  And   you    mean,    Mortimer,"    said    the 

Countess,  when  she  had  finished  its  perusal, 

^*  to  submit  yourself  to  the  dominion  of  the 

woman  who  could,  write  this.^     What!   are 

you  indeed  so  fidlen,  —  so  lost,  that  after  in- 
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suits  like  those  she  heaps  upon  you,  you  wiU 
go,  and  fawn,  and  cringe,  to  regain  her  favour. 
Believe  me,  Mortimer,  —  as  I  said  at  first,  — 
this  marriage  of  Frank's,  which  has  led  to 
such  extraordinary  misunderstandings,  was 
m§de  up  by  her :  she  was  privy  to  it,  —  ac- 
cessory to  it,  —  in  order  to  inflict  a  wound  on 
me.  Why  was  I  excluded  from  your  house? 
— why  was  I  shut  out,  and  my  boy  so  glad- 
ly  received  ?  Why  does  she  hate  me  ?  —  only 
because  I  have  your  best  interests  at  heart, 
and  because  I  cannot  dissemble.  If  she  is 
innocent,  it  is  only  because  she  wants  courage 
to  be  what  the  world  calls  guilty.'' 

"  If  so,"  said  Mortimer,  hesitatingly  — 

"i/;".  said  the  Countess, —  "  what  1/ all 
that  you  suspect  is  true  !  —  and  if  this  hate«> 
ful  match  has  been  contrived  to  blind  you  to 
the  truth,  while  it  injures  us,  —  what  then  ?" 

^*  But  her  letter  is  that  of  wounded  pride, 
—  of  conscious  rectitude,  —  of  natural  indig- 
nation," said  Mortimer. 

^^  How  easy  it  is  to  write^  said  the  Count- 
ess :  *^  there  is  no  blush  in  ink,  —  no  faulter* 
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Mortimer's  respect  and  esteem.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  considering  the  terms  upon  which 
Mortimer  and  the  Countess  were,  that  she 
had  not  seen,  or,  if  not  seen,  known  the 
contents  of  Mrs.  Farnham's  letters,  in  which 
she  implored  him  not  to  make  her  the  asso- 
ciate of  his  young  wife,  —  it  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  believed  that  the  Countess,  now 
that  she  saw  an  opportunity  of  marring  the 
happiness  which  she  was  not  destined  to  share, 
would  fed  less  inclined  to  do  her  worst,  when 
she  found  that  the  children  of  the  man  over 
whom  she  believed  she  possessed  a  command- 
ing interest,  had  been  placed  under  the  cave 
of  her  bitterest  enemy. 

"  Now,*"  said  Mortimer,  —  "  now  the  chil- 
dren must  be  restored  to  their  mother,  —  their 
mother  restored  to  her  home.** 

<^  Yes,''  said  the  Countess,  <<  if  she  will 
condescend  to  listen  to  your  humble  peti- 
tion; and  then  the  children  will  be  brought 
up  to  hate  and  despise  their  father,  who  will 
be,  of  course,  described  to  them  as  an  infa- 
tuated madman  and 
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"  Mad  I  shall  be,**  said  Mortimer,  "  if 
you  talk  in  this  manner !  I  have  been  mad 
already :  I  have  injured  my  excellent  Helen.^ 

"  Excellent  !"*  said   the  Countess,  —  **  oh ! 
excellent,  certainly !     I  have  had  opportuni- 
ties enough   of   appreciating  her   excellence: 
—  it  was  excellent  in  her,  was  it  not,  to  gloat 
over  the  trial  in  which  you  were  exposed  to 
the  public  ?     It  was  excellent  in  her  to  act 
her  part   about  the  fishing-temple !  —  excel- 
lent to  go  and  lament  over  the  wretched  Lady 
Hillingdon's  monument,  and  make  a  show  of 
-sorrow   before  the  parson   and  his  children  I 
4V^henever    she    has   had    an    opportunity  of 
pointing  at  your  faults,  has  she  not  done  it? 
Has  she  not  complained  of  being  left  in  soli- 
tude by  the  neighbours,  who,  according  to  her 
version  of  the  history,  shun  your  society,  and 
shudder  at  your  name?  And,  is  this  the  lady  to 
whom  you  are  to  supplicate  to  be  taken  back 
into  favour,   because,  by  a  mistake  so  natu- 
ral,  that  to  me  it  even  now  seems  no   mis- 
-take   at   all,    you  have   misapprehended  her 
conduct  I " 
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^^  But  she  is  innocent  T  said  Mortimer. 
<^  In    this    instance,    probably,"    said    the 
Countess.     "  Now,  follow  my  advice :  —  she  is 
evidently  determined  to  take  what  she  thinks 
a  high  line,  and  you  and  your  barbarity  are 
destined  to  become  the  topic  of  general  con- 
versation.    Make   your   conditions.     You  see 
she  refuses  your  money  ;  —  she  separates  her- 
self from   you :  —  let   the  condition  be  this, 
—  that   unless   she  lowers  her  tone,  and  ad* 
mits   the  justice    of   your   conduct,  •—  which 
admission   will   keep  her  infinitely  more  cir- 
cumspect hereafter, — she  shall  neither  have  pos- 
session of,  nor  even  see  her  children.   A  mother^s 
feelings  nothing  can  overcome.     She  loves,  — 
fondly  loves  those  children,  —  they  are  hers ; 
—  a  mother  is  always  sure  of  that:  —  try  her 
upon  that  point.     Where   they  are  they  are 
safe ; —  of  that  you  are  sure.     That  you  have 
been  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  put  your- 
self right  with  the  world.     If,  after  your  first 
concession,  she  remains  obdurate,  and  chooses 
to  destroy  at  once  your  happiness  and  your 
reputation,  punish  her ;  and  you  will  find  that 
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Batley,  the  only  surviving  relation  of  his  wife» 
he  hastened  to  the  counting-house  of  that 
worthy  personage^  —  or  rather,  to  that  which 
had  once  been  his  counting-house,  —  for,  when 
he  reached  the  place,  he  found  it  occupied 
by  some  other  person  in  some  other  trade; 
and  when  he  inquired  after  its  late  owner, 
he  was  told  that  he  had  retired  from  business, 
and  was  domesticated  in  his  suburban  villa 
at  Walworth. 

Thus  beaten,  Mr.  Mortimer  resolved  upon 
finding  out  Mr.  Brimmer  Brassey,  from  whom 
he  felt  sure  he  should  obtain  some  tidings 
of  Jacob ;  and  having  no  exactly  defined  idea 
of  the  geographical  position  of  Walworth,  he 
preferred  ordering  a  hackney-coachman  to 
drive  him  to  Barnard's  Inn^  which  he  had 
never  before  visited,  and  at  the  door  of  which, 
looking  much  like  the  entrance  to  a  private 
house,  he  was  deposited. 

He  managed  to  find  Mr.  Brassey's  cham- 
bers ;  but  when  he  reached  them^  the  oak  was 
sported,  and  upon  the  panels  some  wag,  in 
imitation  of  the  little.  Ao.t[£e^,  occasionally  so  ex- 
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hibited,  of  **  back  in  half  an  hour," — **  return 
at  six,"  or  others  of  similar  import,  had  chalked 
in  large  letters,  —  "  Gone  to  America: — call 
again  this  day  ten  years.** 

For  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer was  indebted  to  the  porter  of  the  "  aun- 
ciente  societie,^  who,  in  reply  to  his  questions, 
confirmed  his  worst  suspicions,  by  informing 
him  that  B.  B.  had  really  bolted,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  had  been  to  look 
after  him,  with  no  better  success  than  the  last 
enquirer.  Under  these  circumstances,  which, 
for  many  reasons,  were  by  no  means  of  an 
agreeable  nature,  Walworth  was  Mortimer^s 
only  resource;  and  having  procured  JaooVs 
address  from  his  late  town  place  of  business, 
thither  he  travelled  in  a  similar  conveyaaoe 
to  that  in  which  he  had  visited  the  Inn ;  but 
here  again  was  he  foiled.  A  little  white- 
haired  girl,  with  weak  eyes,  a  dark  frock,  and 
a  pinafore,  **  answered  the  bell  ^  which  Mor- 
timer rang ;  and  coming  from  the  street-door 
along  the  paved  walk  of  the  little  garden  in 
front   of   the    house,   with    the    gate-key  in 
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her  hand,  informed  the  half  mad  wife-hunt- 
er, that  Mr.  Batley,  **  please,  sir,  was  gone 
abroad." 

«  Abroad  r 

**  Yes,  please,  sir,''  said  Sally,  "  to  America, 
sir." 

"  America ! ''  exclaimed  Mortimer.  "  Why, 
everybody  is  gone  to  America.'^ 

Whereupon  Sally  stared,  and  seeing  the 
road  and  footpath  still  thronged  with  human 
beings,  opined  that  the  gentleman  was  mad, 
and  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  she  had  the  key 
still  in  her  hand.  Mortimer  muttered  some 
unintelligible  words,  and,  resuming  his  place 
in  Number  583,  returned,  littered-up  as  he 
was,  to  his  hotel,  completely  "  thrown  out,"' 
and  utterly  uncertain  as  to  the  course  he  had 
best  pursue. 

His  next  proceeding  was  to  his  solicitors : 
there  he  found  a  second  letter  from  Helen, 
which  had  been  addressed  to  Sadgrove,  in 
which  she  stated,  that  by  his  silence  with 
regard  to  the  children  he  had  added  insult 
to   injury,    but    that    her    affection    for    her 

VOL.  III.  o 
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infants  induced  her  to  humiliate  herself  to 
entreat  that  they  might  be  confided  to  her 
charge.  The  world,  which  was  to  judge  be- 
tween them,  would,  she  was  sure,  justify  such 
a  determination  on  his  part  equally  with  hers, 
—  never  again  to  submit  herself  to  his  do- 
minion. 

This  letter,  written  with  more  acrimony 
than  the  first,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
imaginary  neglect  of  her  former  indignant  ap- 
peal, seemed  at  once  to  change  the  nature 
of  Mortimer^s  feelings.  All  that  the  Count- 
ess had  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  —  all  the 
bitterness  with  which  she  had  contrived  to 
charge  his  mind  and  temper,  burst  out,  and, 
dashing  Helen's  letter  upon  the  floor,  he 
stamped  upon  it,  and,  clenching  his  fists  in 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  exclaimed  — 

"  May  curses  light  upon  her !  She  shall 
never  see  the  children  more  !  Am  I  to  be 
insulted,  —  degraded,  —  bullied  ?  —  No  I  If 
her  proud  spirit  comes  down,  and  she  will 
accept  her  income,  pay  it  her;  but  as  for 
terms^-— as  for  humiliating  myself  to  heVj  — 
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it  never  shall  be  said  that  I  was  so  mean,  — 
so  abject  a  wretch  !  I  have  borne  much,  — 
suffered  much  :  —  but  it  is  over  !  —  And  these, 
sir,"  added  he  to  the  solicitor,  "  are  my  final 
instructions :  —  no  letter  of  hers  will  I  open 

—  no  communication  with  her  will  I  endure : 
we  are  separated  eternally !  Let  her  take  what 
legal  measures  she  may,  my  children  are  mine, 
and  never  will  I  part  from  them.  If  she 
applies  to  you,  let  this  resolution  be  made 
known  to  her;  and  although  you  are  aware 
where  the  children  are,  it  is  my  positive  com« 
mand  that  you  never  let  her  know  the  place  of 
their  residence.     Her  temper  may. be  violent, 

—  her  spirit  high,  —  but  I  will  not  be  tram- 
pled upon.  This  evening  I  leave  England. 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  return  to  Paris, 
and  thence  start  for  Italy :  you  will  know 
of  my  movements,  and  let  me  hear  what 
steps  this  woman  takes,  —  for  she  is  not  likely 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  what  she  may  think 
her  wrongs.  I  am  determined  not  to  be  her 
creature.  Our  marriage  was  altogether  a  mis- 
take :  I  mistook  her,  —  she  mistook  me :  —  but 
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and  willing  to  give  to  the  man  she  loved, 
—  was  worth  winning ;  but,  —  such  is  the 
provoking  character  of  our  story,  and  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned  in  it,  —  his  own 
diffidence,  or  rather  mistrust  of  himself,  check- 
ed the  natural  impulse  of  her  candid  and  con- 
fiding nature. 

It  is  now,  however,  useless  to  reason,  or 
think,  or  regret,  or  repent;  the  outbreak  has 
happened ;  and  acted  upon  not  less  by  his  own 
tormenting  feelings,  than  by  the  atrocious  con- 
trivances of  others,  Mortimer  and  his  wife  are 

parted,  —  perhaps  eternally  ! Let  us  hope 

not — Such  ought  not  to  be  the  result. 

Mortimer,  firm  in  his  decision,  returned  the 
next  day  to  France,  seeming  almost  to  forget, 
— or  perhaps  he  would  have  rejoiced,  if  he  could 
have  forgotten, —  that  such  a  place  as  Sadgrove 
existed.  He  returned  to  the  Countess.  With 
her  and  her  miserable  little  husband  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time ;  thence  he  proceed- 
ed to  Beaugency,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  intended  to  remain  for  some  time,  and 
whither   he  despatched  a  letter,  inviting  his 
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house  exactly  at  the  same  period  with  a  young 
man  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  her,  it  had  an  odd  appear- 
ance ;  and  that  the  matter  was  made  little 
better  by  his  choosing  to  marry  the  maid 
afterwards,  —  not  that  she  meant  anything, 
by  what  she  said,  as  applying  to  any  parti- 
cular person."  Lord  Harry  merely  shook  his 
head,  and  praised  the  exceeding  good-humour 
of  modern  husbands ;  and  Colonel  Magnus 
smiled  contemptuously,  observing  that —  "  It 
did  not  signify  much  :  Mortimer^s  loss  ought 
not  to  break  his  heart,  even  if  she  did  ride  the 
high  horse,  and  never  came  back.'*' 

Helen,  when  she  found  out  —  which  she 
did  in  time  —  that  Mortimer  had  left  Eng- 
land, and  had  returned,  and  left  it  again,  and 
had  written  no  answer  to  her  letter,  which 
ought  to  have  produced  a  reply,  addressed 
a  third  to  the  solicitor,  who,  obeying  the  or- 
ders he  had  received,  allowed  her  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Mortimer,  whatever  he  might 
feel  as  to  her  innocence  with  regard*  to  the 
case  in  point,  would  not  submit  to  the  course 
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already  taught  to  lisp  the  word  ^^  father,^  and 
in  whose  countenance  she  saw  that  father's 
features  likened, — to  have  these  darlings  torn 
from  her,  —  to  be  exiled  from  her  rightful 
home, — to  be  made  as  much  an  outcast  as  he 
that  she  had  dearly  loved  could  make  her :  — 
surely,  this  was  enough  to  break  the  stoutest 
heart! 

Heleny  after  having  received  the  answer  to 
her  last  communication  with  the  solicitors, 
almost  repented  of  the  warmth  and  violence  of 
language  in  which  it  had  been  couched.  The 
children  were  all  to  her;  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  Her  disdain  of  the  infamous  allegations 
against  her  character,  disproved  as  they  were, 
had  engendered  the  hatred  of  her  husband, 
and  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  destroyed. 
The  liberal  members  of  society  looked  cold 
upon  Mrs.  Mortimer ;  her  husband  was 
pitied;  the  escape  of  the  children  was  con- 
sidered providential;  and  without  one  friend 
upon  earth  to  espouse  her  cause,  except  her 
young    mother-in-law,    she    quitted    London, 
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his  return  to  England,  muddled  away  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  miserable  house  in 
Walworth,  where  he  ended  his  days ;  and 
having  inexorably  refused  to  make  a  will, 
which,  with  his  own  knowledge,  could  possibly 
benefit  anybody  upon  earth,  died  intestate; 
and  the  wreck  of  his  property,  amounting  to 
some  forty  thousand  pounds,  devolved  upon 
Helen,  as  next  of  kin. 

The  few  people  who  remembered  the  once 
charming  Helen  Batley,  now  and  then  gave 
themselves  the  trouble  of  wondering  what  had 
begone  with  her.  It  was  altogether  a  curious 
story,  and  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Blocksford  with 
the  maid  was  a  curious  story;  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blocksford  were  an  extremely  happy 
couple,  and  the  Countess  St  Alme  had  de- 
parted (we  hope)  to  a  better  world !  Frank 
had  one  son,  with  every  probability  of  a  fur- 
ther increase  to  his  family ;  so  that  our  register 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  has  not  been 
ill  kept. 

Mrs.  Farnham,  after  a  yearns  residence  at 
Beaugency,    rather,    perhaps,    under   the    in« 
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timer  and  his  beautiful  little  siBter,  Rosa,  grew 
in  grace  and  loveliness ;  and  never  did  father 
more  anxiously  feel  for  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  children  than  Mortimer,  who, 
amidst  all  his  dreadful  passions,  possessed  the 
affections  of  paternity  in  the  highest  degree.-^ 
Judge,  then,  what  was  his  horror  at  hearing, 
by  express,  at  Milan,  from  his  sister,  that  both 
his  darlings  had  been  attacked  by  small-pox 
of  the  most  virulent  nature,  which  was  raging 
in   the   place.      In   these  days  of  expeditious 
journeys  the  news,  —  which,  being  bad,  pro- 
verbially travelled  fast  enough, — was  not  long 
in  reaching  him.     Strange,  to  be  sure,  are  the 
conformation  and  construction  of  the  human 
mind  !      He  whose  proud  spirit,   brought   in 
opposition  to  the  prouder  spirit  of  his  wife, 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposition  of  a  re- 
conciliation, even  if  she  would  have  listened 
to  it,    raved  with  horror  at  hearing  of  the 
danger  of  those  children  which  were  hers  as 
well  as  his.     Not  an  instant  did  he  lose  :  one 
hour  was  not  suffered  to  elapse  before  he  start- 
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garded  his  dear  children,  drove  from  bis  mind 
the  memory  of  all  other  things. 

Mrs.  Farnham  received  him  with  warmth 
and  kindness,  and  Mortimer  found  relief  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  It  is  a  triumph  to  see  a  sin- 
ner weep ;  and  if  this  Mortimer,  who  had 
permitted  the  best  of  wives,  —  whatever  her 
own  high  spirit  might  have  led  her  to  do, 
—  had  only  felt  towards  her  as  he  ought  to 
have  felt,  the  widowed  feeling  of  paternal  love 
which  he  now  experienced  would  have  been 
spared  him,  and  all  the  evils  which  had  been 
accumulated  on  his  head  would  have  been 
supplanted  by  those  blessings  which  never 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  husband  but  by  the 
affectionate  love  of  a  virtuous  wife,  and  her 
tender  cares  as  a  devoted  mother. 

*'  My  beloved  sister,"  said  Mortimer,  "  the 
children  are  safe  V^ 

"  Yes,  Mortimer,''  replied  Mrs,  Farnham. 
"  They  have  been  dreadfuUy  —  dangerously 
ill !" 

"  Their  unhappy  mother  knew  nothing  of 
it,''  said  Mortimer ;    "  at  least,  I  thank  God 
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"  How  shall  I  ever  repay  her  I'*  said  Mor* 
timer. 

"  Ah,'**  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  **  I  fear  you  will 
never  have  the  power.  The  children  are  now 
with  her, —  they  will  not  quit  her;  but,  dur- 
ing her  constant  attendance  on  them,  she  has 
caught  the  dreadful  infection,  and  the  medical 
men  have  pronounced  her  recovery  hopeless. 
In  fact,  she  is,  as  I  believe,  at  this  moment  in 
the  agonies  of  death  !" 

«'  How  dreadful  I "  said  Mortimer.  «  Oh ! 
let  her  live,  that  I  may  breathe  my  prayers  of 
gratitude  for  her." 

"  It  must  be  speedily  then,"  said  Mrs.  Farn- 
ham  ;  '^  a  little  time,  I  am  afraid,  will  end  the 
painful  scene.     Come — come  ! " 

Mortimer  followed  her :  his  children,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  ran  to  him,  when  he  entered 
the  room  in  which  they  were ;  and  although 
still  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  the  dreadful 
disorder,  were  evidently  convalescent :  he  clasp- 
ed them  to  his  heart,  and  covered  them  with 
kisses. 

The  physician,  who  stood  near  the  bed  in 
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